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INTRODUCTION... _ 


1 dauer Qui eden us 
papers, and the ſubject matter of the 
2 ſo fully expreſs the nature and deſign 
of che inſtitution of the Bath Society, as to 
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« ariſe, in general; from the ſlow operation 
of doubting experience among men who 
„obtain their bread by the /fweat of their 
« brows, whoſe minds are not ſufficiently 
« enlarged to adopt, but with reluctance, 
- «« any/ deviation from the practice of their 
v forefathers, and who are fearful of riſquing 
*93691Y A 3 « the 
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12 certainty they poſſeſs for the 


«« proſpe&t of greater gains which are yet 
% unknbwd.” _ J COATHI 


The truth of, this obſervation is evident; 
and ſhexys the utility of Gentlemen's forming 
themſolues into ſocietios, and offering pre- 
miums ſor the introduction of enperiments, 
which vill ſeoure the practical farmer from 
laſs in ce at theiry failure. And many 
Members--of:; fuch-Spaigties, being men of 
conſiderable landed property, have a ſuffi- 
oient influence to 1 
ee e reheincaofpetiive.ncight 

codes; and have it alſo in their power 40 
make enperiments, which it would perhaps 
bo imprudeit For common farmer. to male 
At their xiſque. gtodw f word 


none iv md. aqobs of began 


421$uth Gentlemen, therefone: as patremize 
beeſtabliſhmente of this kind, do themmſol ves 
* | A greater. . 


q ' 
greager angus, ghan ghcic models. will pere 
mit them ey ſe, it in i Full lafkes; and. age | 
peculiarly entitled ty the (thanks. pf their 
country. At a very trifling expence they 
become the primary msanR f jincgeabng che 
- wealth; and, happineſs of the community! 
wha fesl, through every gank, and order, the 
benefcial gſfects pf .cvery ,Anprovement hat 
tends to [increaſe he valur andthe prodyge 
of gur dands. 411 01.cOB rio Ioan 
Hor igtionios 2. nö yd. obo cia yadT 
To the Benheed. Clay ap, f rem 
rank che SR&Agra great nf. Such S geist 
to. become the phiect of pen ad 
general attention. They are glleptally an- 
tereſted in whatever tends to promote the 
ENT] and valye,of lands, being ſure 


to partake of the jnerealed produce, without 


the leaſt loſs from thefailure of any experi- 
riment. It therefore ems incumbent on 
them to lend their aſſiſtance in ſupporting 
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an inflitution which muſt increaſe the value 


of their livings ie proportion a iis Exertiori 
| become beneficial to the publick. FEY 
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To their' ſeveral ' correſpondents,” (whoſe . 
letters are in general printed in their own 
words, and invariably ſo with regard to ex- 
periments) the Society return their thanks; 

uſeful information to Practical Farmers. 
They alſo hope, by future communications 
from fuch Gentlemen as have mate Agri- 


; culture and Planting their employment and 
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ſtudy, to be enabled to continue their publi- 
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ere, for Pas. Experiments on 22 
, of cultivating Carrots. 2 
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E/publication of 1 your Ws gs Me- 
ai moire has convinced the world, that you 
do not only labour with aſſiduity to perſect the 
Agriculture of the Counties to whoſe uſe your 
. eſtabliſhment is more. particularly dedicated; but 
that you alſo embrace, in a liberal manner, the 
publick good of the whole community. A So- 
ciety that does not publiſh its tranſactions may 


be of a partial, limited, and confined utility, but 
{7 462 , 2 F | can 
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27 J. 
can Beer Abrufe the knbwledge it rewards) nor 
render the ſucceſsful efforts of individuals the 
means of general improvement. For want of this 
circumſtance, the London Society (of which I 
for ſome. years an attending ber) 
has failed in a remarkable degree, of Aang it's 
noble and liberal premmurtis attendeit with any 
conſiderable effect. I am, however, happy enough 
to add, that they have entered upon that eſſential 
work at laſt, ſo that the world may hereaſter ex- 
pett to partake in that maſs of valuable informa- 
tion which they have hitherto been too little 
eee IO ee 


In your W. Hire an ths? 
cultivation of Carrots, an object which always 
5 appeared to me to rank amongſt the moſt impor- 

tant in Britiſh Agriculture; but which, for cer- 
tain reaſons, has made much leſs progreſs than it's 
ertellener woilld lead one to expect. The hiſtory 
of thin branch WP thay” — AeheNis 
ler worde. WIL HARE W HOTE ino fon of 
15374 Str ne 07 win .) arty 0 eee 
It 8 MA; Surveyors: Dialague, 
Habits in "16066, that carrots' were: commonly 
"cultivated, at that time, about Orford in Suffblk, 
«nd about "Norwich in Norfolk ; and it is very 
OO IAN between On- 
27 
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1 
prehend; to this day, more carrots in it than a 
the reſt of the Kingdom put ropgerher;*%—a ſtriking 
inſtance of the lovality of practices in agriculturt 
and of that extreme tardineſt with which any 

particular branch of cultivation moves * 
Pare | to aten | Ay 146; 
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oceans of * ena e 
try with a Ruſſian! gentleman; to whonyT had the 
pleaſure of explaining the admirable management 
of thoſe ſund faritiers; and it was with” much ſav 
afARtivif that 1 found the culture of carrots 
facher mercaſiny amongſt them than the contrary, 
nch I 166K the fore notiee of, as I had viewed 
ir ten years before. One farmer had 36 acres, 
mary of them from 10 to 20, few lels chan g or 
6, anch ftarcely one that was witbout any. The 
ſtrait, handſome, clean roots are ſotd at 6d. 4 
buſhel to London, and all the reſt uſed upon the 
farts, chiefly for ſerdl ing the teumm of horſes, ai an 
allohwunbe of a buſhel per horſe per dy. (Theſe 
| horſes are of the fineſt cart breed, perhups in i 
world, do heavy work, and never have any cats 
avs ther har at bar. Gute nns 1 
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n nearly equal,. and the 
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_ -< In thegregiſter of my Auen Tour, I have given 
_ ſeveral accounts oſ the experiments on this root 


_ bliſhed; it is common to ſee a man have a few 


cultivation have ſpread greatly under expences 


[+4] 


by ſundry. gentlemen, but moſt of them practiſed 
the huſbandry in a deſultory unconnected man- 


ner, inſtead of making them the part of a regular 
ſyſtem. 155 Nn 1 940 64153134 | 
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In countries where turnips are not well eſta- 


acres this year, and none the next; — a ſure proof 


the culture is little underſtood. In the ſame jour- 


ney I viewed the farm of Mr, Billing, who gained 


the premium of the London Society, for carrots, 


which be cultivated. with great ſpirit for a few 
years, and then totally dropped them. Thus, 
gentlemen, we find that thef culture of this valu- 
able plant has made little or no progreſs, except 
ee eee kw ans 
OE eee SOUARO &1 fs. 
' Meth 
wy . D 
eee eee eee 
mann * 

7 oldie attribute. this ky Reta of the 
crop, though they are high: Other articles of 
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ſuch as hops: Beſides, there are many gentlemen, 
not to mention ſubſtantial farmers, who would 
diſregard” the expence, were they aſſured of the 


advantage. But the charge is not ſo great as 
generally thought, when managed with an eye 
to an extenſive culture, and not à confined one 
for one or two particular objects. Let us com- 
pare them in this reſpe& with turnips. - Theore- . 
tical calculations are rarely fo ſatisfactory as the 
actual tranſcripts of experience. I had this year 
a field of eleven acres, fix of which were fallowed 


for turnips, three under the cluſtered potatoe, and 
two in carrots; the laſt have coſt nee 
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When dug and left on the ground, I'confiderthen 
9 ſame ſtate of — 
ou. II. 


E 61 


ing. I carted, cleaned, topped, and laid up part 
of this crop, but thoſe. expences have nothing to 
do in the compariſon with turnips. n 

eee ſew remarks. "796 avis 

1 * enn wn atnio iT 

-- Fifteen years ago I 3 cam Wee | 
e SG ee but I was then ſo young 
a farmer that my expences ran much higher tha 
theſe; I had a bailiff who had a great opinion 
contract work : by his advice I hoed and took up 
me, that that mode of doing work is as extrava- 
gant in any unuſual buſineſs, as it is beneficial in 
the common routine of a farm. At Woodbridge, 
hoeing carrots from general practice has as fixed 
- price as turnips, Viz. a guinea an acre for three 
hoeings ; but where the cultivation is unknown, 
day work I have ſound greatly prefetable to con- 


| tract. I ſhould however obſerve, that if che ſum- ä 


mer had not been remarkably dry, my expence of 
hoeing might have been higher, for MY. toil, a 
_ gravelly, ſandy loam, with ſtones, is much worſe, 
to hoe than the pure ſands of Woodbridge : the 
chief difficulty aroſe from the quantity of the 
Polygomim” aviculare, which was the predominant 
weed, ſo tough a one that ſcarcely any hoe will 
eut it. + Your | correſpondent. Mr. Billingſley re- 
ports expences which amaze me ; 138. an acre for 
un | tt 4 ſowing 
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ſowing can ſcarcely anſwer; certainly i Mr. 
Ducket i drillit might be done for a thied of that 
expence: Digging up 30s. an acre is equally! en- 

— Mute 21" 54 one rg ai tag! 
L 41713. lies : 09 3200/2 2 190%) Intl e 1 
Io return: The e e ee ſown; a 
part of them thrice, but were all eaten hy the fly r 
1 muſt therefore minute what would have been 
the expences had the crop ſucceeded, It is eaſy 
o do this u ich groat accuracy. 20 r w4759th 
r ni a eee n e c „ i ü 
1914; v7 5 1 ins es 40 ann A 0 C. 4 . 
Rent, tithie, atid rates — 4 01 7:0 
Five ploughings, 44. each, |. D WHT 192; Ba9 
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nzamafiit. you 0). edel tons xaadl 
. . 
The expence of carros as" ages 3-47 6 
Mi inn iel, Co 18 3 
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If ve call the ſuperiority of expence 208. an 
acre, I believe we ſhall be very near the truth; 
und it muſt be at once apparent that che exceſs of 
2086. in expence cannot be the cauſe of the cul- 
ture ſpreading ſo little; for, to anſwer this ex- 
pence, there are pen * 20gIg which, 
be inn pare i mics i 7 | 


7 17 Wee n 
I never heard of any damage received by the crops 
at Woodbridge, where they are always left in the 
ground to be taken up as wanted. Laſt winter 
our crops of turnips were univerſally deſtroyed; 
and they ſaffer exceedingly whenever a froſt: is 
ſevete. This renders carrots ſo much more cer- 
win and to be depended on, that no man 
Teſſed of a good crop but muſt feet himſelf on 
velyet, while the ſtock of other men ate ſtarving. 
Fiat 655 They are not ſubject to any diſtempers, 
or accidents that approach to the evils of the 
anbury and the fly in turnips. They are alſo 
- fown-at a ſeaſon when they cannot ſuffer by 
drought. Of late years turnips have ſuffered ſo 
much by all theſe attacks, as to haye ſubjected 
r 
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— They laſt to u feaſba of difficulty, (April) 
when ſtock, and eſpecially ſheep, farmers are fa. 
diſtreſſed, that: they know not what reſource ta 
provide: a - circumſtance of ſuperiority which 
„5755S. 
a. eiten rr ev? 1 tt SHOE 
91 wn 22 10 M | 
? e . foperiority of all 
is to be drawn from the nature of ſandy ſoils, the 
principles which ſhould guide their; cultivation, 
being in general moſt, miſerably . miſunderſtood. 
On theſe ſoils there is an inherent. defect in the 
culture of turnips as commonly carried on. The 
true theory of tillage for ſand, is to give it ſena- 
city; but unfortunately. the ſummer ploughings 
and harrowings ſo liberally given for; turnips are 

in the ſpirit of the clay culture friability. - Every. - 
ploughing that is given to ſand, after the ſpring 
moiſture is over, is certainly miſchievaus, in let- 
ting the ſun deep into the ſoil, adding to it's 
 looſeneſs, volatilizing, and conſequently carrying / 
off any mucilagi nous particles there may be in it, 
and letting looſe that degree of adheſion which _ 
the preceding winter's rains might have occa- 
ſioned. The farmers ſubmit to theſe ills, in order 
to effect the benefit of deſtroying weeds; and 
when a ſandy field haz much couch-graſs (ritt- 
cum repens} in it, they are forced to repeat their 
o . 


| (16 J 
tillage' to a degree that would make one believe 
they wiſned to deſtroy every principle of adhe- 
ſion in the ſoil. Any huſbandry, therefore, that 
would exclude all this tillage, and at the ſame 
time keep the weeds under, is evidently an im- 
provement upon this ſyſtem. Upon good ſands 
there is ſcarcely a better practice than ſowing 
winter-vetches for ſoiling, and ploughing the Jand 
only once "after the 'verches for turnips; this ex- 
cludes much tillage, but is inferior to carrots, 
which admit no ſummer ploughing whatever: 
One earth given with a trench- plough in March, 
and ample hoeings on the furface through the 
ſummer, ſeem to be the management of all others 
the moſt proper for this ſoil; and if the crop be 
left late in the ground, and the foil be very ſandy, 
to fucceed it with buck- wheat, for which any de- 
gree of cleaning from couch may be given if ne- 
_ cefſary. It muſt not from hence be imagined 
that 1 am an enemy to the Turnip Huſbandry; 
Which, in truth, is one of the greateſt improve- 
wents that ever was introduced into the agricul- 
ture of this Kingdom. I am no more than en- 
deavouring to ſhew that there are advantages 
attending carrots, which do not flow from the 
other culture; and which render them an object 
of very great conſequence, though not to be Nr 
ſued to the excluſion of turnips. | Ea 


When- - 
F j 


it be not to be attributed to the ex- 
e, that this cultivation does not extend, it 
be aſked; 19 tba is m owing? 
this queſtion will be, without heſi- 
tation, Se A THE VALUE 18. NOT AS@PATAINED- 
All other objections to a crop become as nothing 
when compared to this: For a man to attend 
with ſome degree of anxiety, much trouble, and 
great expence, to procure a produce, which when 
gained is of little or doubtful value, is to take 
pains to place one's ſelf in an odious and grating 
fituation; It is what no man will voluntarily 
do. The farmers put wheat, barley, or oats, in 
+ the ground, becauſe they know thoſe crops will 
certainly repay them, if not a great, at leaſt a 


moderate profit: They fow turnips ünd clover, 


My anſwer to 


worth ? Hino will they pay? The ſociety chat offers 
premiums for the cultivation, or the individual 
who recommends it, ought to be able to anſwer 


this queſtion; and if they cannot do that, they 


unaſcertained; from a general review of the ex- 
periments before the publick, a ſatisſactory deci- 
ſive knowledge of this point is not to be gained. 
As this is a circumſtance of conſiderable impor- 


© -\tance, it will not be improper to give it a flight 


| The moſt confiderable practice, and the only 
one of common farmers, upon à large ſcale, is 
that of the ſands in the neighbourhood of Wood- 


bridge; ' unfortunately for aſcertaining the value 
of the root from their crops, the ſale to the Lon- - 
don market always enters into their view in the 
cultivation. The ftrait, clean roots are ſold. at 
ORs the goers, m. 

"OM. 


PT 


bridge river, into ſhips that carry them 1 
don; and the refuſe of the crops ar what they 
feed their horſes with; all We therefore learn 
5 is, that it will anſwer to ſell them at ſiu- enge, 
and that they are a nouriſhing and proper food 
for horſes, inſtead of oats. But the ſale is What 
we muſt keep clear of, for that is conſined 
certain ſituations within the reach of very great 
cities; 4 ace ſupplied by: 


N 


A eee experiments 1 
liſhed Mr. Billing ranks foremoſt. Here again, 
the value of carrots is rather depreciated than 

. advanced; for he raiſed great crops, had repeated 
experience upon a large ſcale of their excellence 

in fattening oxen and ſheep;. feeding cows, horſes, 
and hogs; and keeping ewes and lambs in a very” 

ſuperior manner, late in the ſpring, after turnips 
were gone; but, notwithſtanding theſe great ad- 
| vantages, he gave the culture up; ſo that when 
Il viewed his farm there was not a carrot upon 
＋ͤł );: IR 
in value. WEA Nr 


Ene 5 
rimental Agricullure, but which were not made 


; * that preciſion en importance af the 
ſubject 


| [ 14] 


a nor repeated often enough, I 
_ ſound the value upon an average; of all applica- 
tions, to be 13d. 4 buſhel, heaped meaſure; eſti- 
muting it at 7olb. it is 1l. 14 per ton. 
Aon hos inen eee ee ee ons 
m Ege Tu, ine experliments of ſeveri! 
gentlemen on karfotb Are inſerted, and the follow- 
"#1 re their valuations: eee Win ene, 


Be n 2111101 nnd 20.38 n Mi. 


1 


wy Mell of Blyth, — 
. horſes, cows, and hogs — — uh 0 5 
„8 of. Doncaſter, bought * 
GLA _ FN 4 0 . 
r 5 60 


My. Taylor” of Bifrons, ſaving of hay and 1 
e ing horſes jige 0 


Nee 


don im n _ "14 is 
"Mr, Le Grand of Aſh, fattening wethers n 0 13.9 


geln Hoby Mill of ham, fattening hogs ab nd 


Ang een el neee met wi. c 1. 
Jo theſe. let me add Mr. Billingſley's + 1 | 
ment in your firſt eee eee 
1, _— T 


Now, — n 
Gebert öf gentlemen, and 1 have met witk ſuch, 
who could not in ſome of theſe applications make 
e their 


: 


Hwy 


their catrots „ any thing; twill rns how 
amn > enen i cc 
£1977 07 fle. 19 9 en 15 1 0199 11 
For n Mr. Stovin by fattening hogs 
makes 41; per ton, and Sir John Mill 1. 68. but 
Mr. Edmund: Burke, at Beconsſield, could not 
make his hogs fatten at all on them and ſome 
neighbours of mine have found: them fit on as 
they expreſs it, to . hogs! to death, inſtead of 
fattening; yet Mr. Le Grand, of Au, hag>told 
threeſcore porkery, moſt phe fatted (nr is 
r 1 ene 507 tan 14 
„ avilduy Hi bac l 
| — fo. extremely contradifivry: . 
before the publick, Fam ſurely juſtified in aſſert- 
ing that the value of carrots remains yet unaſcer- 
tained. It is true, I am much inclined to give 
circumstances, with which Mr. Moody appeared to 
me to deduce his valuation, which is alſo confirmed 
by ſeveral other reſpectable authorities; but ſtill, = 
as the experiments, upon which any of theſe gen- 
repeated, and under different circumstances, we 
20. not SO mw reſult FF 
Neo trial could Pg more ct conducted 
than Mr. Le Grand's upon wethers;” but there 
* a | are 


ey 


L 16 J 
are two circumſtances which 'make it doubtful 
whether his carrots had entirely fair play. The 
ſheep appear to have been put lean to them; 
whereas it is a ſact well known, that if they are 
not half ſat when put to turnips, no profit will 
reſule; Quere, if it be not nearly: the ſame with 
* carrots?” He gave them alſo as much fine hay 
as they would cat: perhaps the ſheep will not pay 
Hr Lp—che- B . is 
directiy againſt it. [4 «1 M4 »v "Rong 


6 2687)" enn vEhu HT 3 72 \A; 


RP. or pvp e 


tion before the publick rather as matter of en- 
couragement to proceed, than that explicit proof 
which prudent ORs ER 
W eee e 1 2 „ele S115 121 „ 
t þ * 6 pun A 1:2 4 + 

- While this remains the caſe, De 
that can be done the publick in relation to carrots, 
is to form various experiments with the greateſt 
Leere in order to aſcertain their real value per 
What an individual can do in this line is 
| wills when compared with the deciſion that 
vould reſult, gentlemen, from your taking it up 
with that ſpirit which ſeems to animate all your 
undertakings; and as you have a farm for the 
purpoſe of experiments, this would not be a dif- 


Dr 0T CRcengy yah cturnd op 
. 


1.7. : 
aourieticetsto tht conduct of ſuch trials, whether 
you incite others by premiums to it, or whether 


any of your correſpondents attempt it, permit we 


to obſerve, that there are one or two circumſtances 
nnen 
6; 303 has n er ü en a6 hee 
fe 15-ſhnes uur fone, ine u bn 
dug up and leſt in che field, and the ſheep to be 
immediately penned, within hurdles upon them; 
topping, cleaning, and packing up are expenſive, 
perhaps more ſo than can be paid by ſheep; and 
| the land loſes an ample manuring for barley; of 
which farmers know the great value in the caſe of 
turnips; the ſoil. muſt however be quite dry, If 
eee carried to a graſs field. 


. 1. yino +4009, m8 I Aide warty - 


2dly. IL oxen gre fattened, the carrots. to be laid 
of and n. in ſtalls, with good hay in the _ 


4 
47 Tait un 117%, Oft, art 4 


oi, Moi 9 the =—_ 
Kat Ss pern ee 129% 
an nl $0 ma | - 14 21101 11905 
1 Wan n eee are ſed. 
they ſhould be weighed alive when they begin the 
carrots; and alſo hen fat; and the value ſhould 
be taken when put up by the very beſt judges in 
| the neighbourhood. The price bought or ſold 
ENCE be truſted to. Very good or 
1712 F ver” 


- 


| DL 16 1 
very bad Tuck (as it is called) has ſuch an influ- 
ende in buying or ſelling, that extreme falſe: con- 
; Han drawn, e | 


ev vingst ions C UOY 1-46 9119-714 


qthly;” When given to hack; they: ſhould be | 
conſidered as a ſubſtitute for oats, and the value fo 
uſcertui ned und not the ſaving of hay, which was 
Mr. Billing's method, becauſe they ought: not to 
ſave any hay. Tue erpenco of ee to be 
RF „nein Dos Antine!> 2 8 
£36 49957 d bieq 2d un nit of n 277 BITTY: 

10 IF 4 ſeries of enperimenits' were made ate 
tain the value of carrots in theſe various uſes, and 
the reſult publiſhed, it would do more to eftabliſh 
the practice than any other meaſure whatever; a 
practice which I am convinced wants only to be 
well knoyn in order to be generally purſued, 


4 11 7 , | : c G 17 N 4 # 
Den * 4 * 14 4 1 "TS... A ih T f] "= — 1 8 2445 £1 4. 
- 
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That no gentleman need be apprehenſive of 
ſuffering, if he makes ſome experiments in order 
to aſcertain this point, will appear ſrom various 
conſiderations; it may not be improper to men- 
tion a few. os ru Gp 4c to be cul- 
6) g. 6 9/M 7 41 
. 
the Londen cee of ſtagnant water would do a great public ſervice 
$ociety offered at my recommendation, in 1756, 

— parry ye —— 
— pores wad ty Aal 


n. \ tivated 


1 
tiyated ſor 4. Pot are, left on he- ground, r 
ſheep. | Suppoſe the crop only tuo huſnels at lh 
each per rod, . three hundred and twenty per agua 
or ten tons; it will readily he agreed ſuchia r- 
duce is very low, to calculate. upon, fine, 
tons are cee scene dre 
appears from Mr. Le Grand's experiments, that 
wether, worth. al. 68. cats, 16lb. of carrots per days 
and 41b. of hay: Propping the hay, and calgur 
lating for ſheep of leſs than half that ſize, (which 
are much more common) it will be perhaps» an 
are gene to aſſign them ralb;/of carrots 
dey. If they are (as they; ought th be) half far 
when put up. they will be completely ſattened in 
one hundred days. At this rate twenty werhem 
will in one hundred days eat eleven tons, or very 
little more than, one moderate acre.T Nox, gen- 
tlemen, let it be remembered that it is. a good. acre 
of turnips which will ſatten tight, ſuch wethers as 
common Norfolk calculation, from. which it 
peary that one acre of, carrgts, 700 e F 
more worth chan. two « of turnips... i nolerint>. 


Further: Let us ſuppoſe horſes 40 wich chem 
inſtead of cats: to top cart, and pack up ten 


f Fhng®: may be done for 208. an 


| * The is very ingnions Me. W; Bak fun + e 
1 Ani nt {on 6 "OE | 


or 20 1 


to 1 


| ne 1; N. Pounds weight of car- 
rots ate an ample © for « horſe 4 day; ten 


tons at that rate wil laſt three horſes one hundred 
and fifty days, or five months. But theſe five 
pounds laid out in oats at 166. a quarter, will 
purchaſe little more than fix quarters, which will 
laſt three horſes, at two buſhels each per week, no 
mote than two months; wiſlch'ls 4 mn enam 
ĩiuſeriority to the cartots. | * 1 4 1 

EEE oe e 


e ht 6th 2s EUR corre; 


1 produce them only as hints to experimental 
farmers, to convince them chat no juſt apprehen- 
„ I 8 SO eee 


JO EE e eee n - 


TIT 4 "itt 
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I beg. . that you wWIII ben the 
imperection of this light ſketch upon a ſubject, 
tojexhauſt which would demand a volume. If it 
3 ye the means of inſtigating others to give 
ſome attention to this very valuable article of 
cultivation, my aim will be fully anſweret. 
I T have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
FOE £1 IP ans Fans, (1 
my "ARTHUR YOUNG: 


Broil, nr Bur, N 5 
n * . 
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On the anhazing' Pertiliy of « Piet of Greind 

——_ 1 ded i $2390 gry 404% '9 un ogy 
e 2 —— = hy wy! 

| A 5 were pap to receive. favourably 

ſome trifles which. I formerly ſent you, par- 

graſs, at Orcheſton St. Mary i in this county, which 

you thought proper. to. examine on the ſpor; | 


TI r e nd Han 
"> 49% 
ticularly an account of a, very excellent ſort. of 
now trouble you with a few lines rel | 


| fertile piece of arable, 
Pang through Berkſhite, a E moths hs ago, 
I was informed of this ground $200 


farmers. The account they gave: me ſeemed | 
extraordinary, that 1 was induced, to go ſeve 
miles out of my way to ſee it. is 2 cloſe of 
two 8 and a half by meaſure, ſituate at Wans 
joins the. turypike*road leading from 
4 Dy | 1 belongs to Mr. Stirling, 
attorney at law; a gentleman whoſe priticiples 
and veracity ſtahd high in the eſtimation of his 
neighbours. I had no introduction to him but 
my curioſity, 2 
Vor. II. C 


| 4 


| 
| 
[ 
' | 
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(27) | 
nature gave me the following account :—That, 
previous to his purchaſing this field, twenty-ſix 
years ago, it was ſown with barley five years ſuc- 
ceſſively. That he then planted it the firſt year 


with beans, and it produced twelve quarters; next 


with wheat, of which it produced fourteen quar- 
ters; and that he has ſown it perpetually every 
year ſince, except one, when it was laid to clover, 
of which, it was computed, he mowed ſeven tons; 
aftet which. he let the haygraſs for five guineas. 
Other years it has produced of boiling peaſe ten 


| quarters; of barley twenty quarters; and of white 
boats twenty-five quarters: their meaſure, nine gal- 
lons to the buſhel. „ e eee 


Mr. Stirling ſays, that although this ground 
has been ſown. perpetually every year, except the 
one year above-mentioned, it has never been, 
manuted more than once. It had then a thin 
dunging for wheat; which grew ſo rank that it 


Was of little value. 2 all other times the pro- 


duce has been very grea The wheat and beans, 
generally grow to — of fix feet high. Mr. 


Stirling has it ploughed and ſowed by the neigh- 


boyring farmers, and ſeems not to have obſerved 


any, particular mode of cultivation. or r. Kut, of 


T4 67H +4 $514 £94 


cropping, 
The 


Sie 3 8 2 * ” 
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The foil is a blackiſh loam, from fourteen 

inches to three feet deep, on a ſtratum of ſandy 
ſtone, which the country people compare to ful- 
ler's earth. his ſtone falls to pieces in the air; 
but does not crackle in the fire, diſſolve in water, 
or efferveſce with ' Mr. Stirling made 
an experiment ſeveral years/ ago, of plants 
ice e and hed iti | 
tum. alone without any ſoil, OE e 
much, and cutgrew the die E e 


r 
mille; by inducing ſome curious ſpeculatiſt to 
) 


d e e 
Tis: your very bumble karte 1 
Sole e, ts lige BENJAMIN PRICE. 
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ed Atem deb happy ib ay thing I have 
to ſubmit to your confidoration, / in anſwor 
your que ſtions roſpecting vegetation, can afford 
Jos uy ſitio nt cting Ka. 


/. Suppaſing the opinion to be . ch 
almoſt uniwerſully prevails, that arable land, afrer 
Having bome a few orops, muſt remain ſome time 
Falle before it is fit to produce the fame. coutle 
of crops again: Whence Rnd ne 9 


ſuch fallowing? - 


dy. Des the earth by the growth EE, 
loſe any particles neceſſary for ſuture vegetavien? ; 


I ſtate theſe two queſtions together, | becauſe the 
conſideration of the ſecond ſeems properly to be 
previous to the firſt. mY. 


That the earth, by the rox th of vegetables, is 
exhauſted of thoſe principles which are neceſſary 
to future vegetation, 1s abundantly manifeſt from 
Au Ws & 4 the 


11 | 
the uni verſal experience of mankind, All foils be. 
come weaker and: poorer in proportion to the crops. 
they have borne, This is not 2 mancr pf mere; 
opinion for the moſt fertile ſoils have and may; 
be made untortile by conſtant cropping and the 
practice of alt ages and countries fully evince the 
fame: Therefore the true anſwer to this queſtion, 
is, that vegetables do take from the earth they 
grow in the paeticles neceſſary to vegetation, and 
_ conſequently a temporary bartenneis may be in- 
duced by over or a too long continued croppings | 


But rhovgh it is certain, that rich or fertile 
kind may be rendered onfertile or barren by en- 
travnganmt and unreaſonable cropping; it does 
not follow chat fallowing is abſolutely neceflary 
40 reſtore jts fertility, becauſe the fame end may 

de as effoctually anſwered by other means; Fe 

lowing may be neceffary ta clean the ground, and 
deſtroy the weeds which floch or bad huſbandry 
may have occaſioned, and which perhaps could 
not be eaſily extirpated by any other means; but 
it cannot; be neteſſury to reflore. fertility, unleſs = 
in ſuch ſituations as proper manure cannot be 
| vbtained but at prices wo exorbicaiit for the pro- 
| duce to repay with profit. Arable land may be 
{> ſituated and circumftanced as to admit of no 
amendment from manures; as. when they are far 


en * C 3 diſtant 
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_ diſtant from towns, and deſtitute of marle, lime- 
ſtane, chalk, and every thing that is known from 
praftice to renovate the fertility of exhauſted and 
impoveriſhed land. Here then the only reſource, 
is allowing, and the neceſſity of it proceeds, firſt, 
from the principles or particles neceſſary to the, 
growth of vegetables being exhauſted by prece- 
ding crops; and ſecondly, by the want of manures. 
neceſſary to reſtore and repleniſh the ſoil with, 
thoſe principles which the 4 crops had 
deprived it of and carried fl. b 


Here, indeed, a very intereſting and important 
queſtion may ariſe :--How, or by what means, can 
land lying fallow or unoccupied, have thoſe par- 
ticles neceſſary to fertility reſtored? That fal- 
lowing has this beneficial effect cannot be denied, 
becauſe all experience bears indiſputable evidence 
to the truth of it. The effect is univerſally: ad- 
mitted, but rhe? cauſe is the great de/ideratum, . 
It muſt be obſerved, it is not mere reſt that 
enriches and invigorates an exhauſted foil, Its 
improvement, in general, will be in proportion 
to the | culture beſtowed upon it. This was fully 
evinced by the ingenious Mr. Tull, who clearly 
demonſtrated by facts the great benefit of pulve- 
rization. . But though his practice was right, as 
NIE Rs the fertility ol his land, the 

Eg | | principle | 


t 1 


principles he "diew from it were" as ent | 
wrong. He maintained that pulverization in- 

creaſed the paſture of plants, and "furniſhed their 

proper pabulum; and coneluded earth in its moſt 
ſubtilized ſtate was the true ſood of plants. In 
this he certainly erred. He miſtook the means 
neceſſary to the acquiſition of fertilizing particles, 
for the fertilizing particles themſelves. Pulveri- 
zation certainly increaſes the paſture, as the roots 
of plants eafily pervade the earth in every direc- 
tion, as its adheſion is diminiſhed or deſtroyed,” 
and as it renders the foil pervious to the” ferti- 
lizing particles which are continually floating in 
the atmoſphere. The atmoſphere is the great 
repoſitory, the grand magazine, which contains 
the fertilizing principles, and it is from that great 
and inexhauſtible ſource that all the benefit "of 
fallow ing is derived. But pulverization is abſo-— 
lutely neceſſary to prepare the ſoil for the recep - 
tion of thoſe particles; for earth in its natural 
compact ſtate admits neither rain, ſhow, dew, nor 
any of thoſe finer and more ſubtilized particles! 
which are continually floating in the air, deſcend' 
with them to the earth, and are carried off in the 
ſtreams they form on the ſurface; together with - 
ſuch other particles as they take up and arreſt in 
their way. So that rain, ſnow, 'dews, &c. which 
ſink into, and are imbibed by à well-cultivateck 


Þ> 
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in 


by: 


chance has beſtowed upon it waſhed away by haſty 
| v0 0nd how ny: which nem 
| | . eee 


The concluſion Gen is, Bl, That the canh 


is deprived of certain particles neceſſary to vegey 
tation by the growth of plants; and to reſtore its 


fertility, it is neceſſary that fuch particles ſhould 


poſing it to the influence 989 that 
after having borne à few crops need not remain 
ſome time ſalluw before it can produce the ſame 
crops again, unleſs in circumftances where ma- 
nure is not to be got: for whenever the carthy 
an repleniſhed with ſuch e 
«46 * 0 
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e a. What ae ch piles har a 
cee 9 ebenen, „ Fa 


"This pe e e nadie. 3 wes 
be, Of what natore-or conſtiuciow-4re! rhoſs- pat; 
ticles which enter imo the eſſence of plants, aſſt. 
milate with it, and inereaſe their bulk; or, in 
other wards, Which feed and ſupport plante in 
every ſtage of their growth; from their firſt ems 
n e ber 


— 


e blade ſulorion Se ** 
have recourſe to experience. Indeed no certain 
concluſion can be drawn in the extenſive field of 
means. All theories and hypotheſis, whoſe prin- . 
ciples originate in the imagination, are as viſio- 
nary, - delufive, and untenable, as aerial caſtles, 
whoſe foundations are in the clouds. A man 
may think ingeniouſſy, but he will rarely think 
 fightly, when he quits the ſure guide of expe- 
rience to purſue the flights of a glowing fancy, 

which has no connection e — n f 
nenn 7 


AN 


C 30 ] | 
The Anne of every huſbandman clearly 
2 that thoſe fertilizing particles, of whatever 
they conſiſt, are to be found in every article of 
the vegetable and animal kingdom, that is capable 
of fermentation, and diſſolution by putrefations 
The dung-heap, which is a promiſcuous combi- 
nation of | theſe ſubſtances, when in the higheſt 
ſtate of putreſcence, is perhaps the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt efficacious of any general manure. _ Were 
this to be had in quantities equal to the farmer's 
wiſhes, at a moderate price, his fields might be 
always fertile, as it would be a fund ſufficient to 
reſtore thoſe principles of vegetation which the 
moſt exhauſting crops could annually take from 
the ſoil. It is a matter perfectly unintereſting to 
the practical farmer, by. what name the philoſo- 
phical chymiſt may call thoſe. fertilizing princi- 
ples. They may be oils, ſalt, ſulphur, water, 
earth, ſome or all combined together. The 
knowledge of this is of no importance to him. 
He is a ſtranger indeed to chymical analization, 
but he is perfectly acquainted with the groſs ſub. 
ſtance, in which, thoſe particles ſo neceſſary to 
reſtore fertility to his exhauſted. fields are to be 
found; and experience has taught him the beſt 
ſeaſon, and moſt, beneficial method, of applying 
them for the/benefit, of his crops. Could the far- 
pier procure a ſufficient quantity of this manure, 
244 o fallaw 


x 33 5 
nnn particles beceſmiy to wege 
tation would be unneceſſary; the land might be 
repleniſhed as faſt as the moſt exhauſting crops, 
could weaken it, and in this way the land, inſtead 
of being impoveriſned, would be improved, and 
chai it was kept in culture the richer and, 
better it would grow, as is evidently the caſe of 
a red they is Cropped: 291} CHRON 
cretion. 


This ae hm. the nagural means of pros. 


viding the pabulum or food of plants, as properly 
as giving graſs to a cow, or hay to a horſe. Bug 
there are other means of improving of ſoils, which 
communicate none of theſe. particles, which are 
_ neceſſary to the ſupport and growth of plants. 
This is done by means purely mechanical, by 


rendering ſome ſoils more ſuſceptible of thoſe fer«. 


tilizing particles which float in the atmoſphere; 


and others more capable of retaining them during 
the Mage of the growth of plants in them, than - 


they were in their natural ſtate, Thus a very 
ſtrong adheſive foil, which in its natural ſtate may 
be, too compact for moſt ſorts of vegetables to 


thrive in, by the proper admixture of gravel or 
ſand, its ſtaple may be ſo ſhortened and opened 
as to favour. the admiſſion of atmoſpherical parti- | 


blcs, and to encourage the cxtenlion. of the ”Y 


; 


an alkali ſerve. to unite and combine the ofls lie 
may happen to meet with in the ſoil with dqueous 


+ SY 
and tender fibres of the plants that may grow i 


them! And a foil'whiels conſiſts chiefly of gravel 
or ſand may, by a proper addition of clay, ehalt, 
merle, or any binding earth, be made capable of 
reraining thoſe particles neceffary to vegetation, 
whith wonld” otherwiſe paſs: through them like-- 
farid through a" fieve, and ors gry ee 
betone on them in vain. 


Lime, I apprehend, conſidered | as a manure, _ 


1 ehieffy to be regarded for its mechanical pro- 


jerties; for neither in its quick or effete Mate 

th it contain any of thoſe nutritive particles 
neceffary to the growth and increaſe of bulk in 
plants. Indeed, when judiciouſſy uſed, it may as 


or humid particles, for it ſtrongly attracts both, 
and forms a kind of ſaponaceous mixture highly 
feplete with fertilizing particles. But the various 
methods uſed in manuring with lime plainly ſhew 
the farmers in general act upon no certain or fixed 
rinciple, but conduct their practice by the cuf- 
and ufage of the country, without being able 

fo aſſign any reaſonable ground for their expec- 
tations of a crop, otherwiſe than a ſettled belief 
that their land would be unproductive without 


ik; while W that they 


could 


Cw 1 
could never eee e. nen 
1 2 % Rents its 
nin gn 10-0 WA. W neee wind” s- 
td circum 
— different a thing from lime is 
ather ſtatea, andi undat other cireumilances, dh 


unleſs its conditiam ha pretty accurately: See 


bed, it is ſcarcely poſſible to treat intelligibly 
oben it, Thege ate Icarce any typ bodice. ch 
differ more in theit properties. than the proper 


ties of quick lime do ſtom dboſe af efete limes 
therefore, to aſſert any thing of the virtue of 


lime, either as a medicine or a, manure, without 
deſcribing its ſtate and condition, and the cir- 
cumſtances g uſing it, is 40 ſay nathing/ that is 
intelligible, or that can convey the leaſt bene-" 
ficial in Tue ſubject, ever, is wor- 
thy of the moſt thowugh inveſtigation, though 
it appears to have been very little attended to 
by the practical farmer or philoſophical experi- 
menter. With ſome, it is the ſine qua non of 
ſucceſsful practice; with others, a certain heavy 
expence attended with no kind of advantage. 
Where its greateſt_affedts art ſaid to have been 
experienced, I believe it is more owing to a for- 
tunate concurrence of circumſtances than to the 
{kill of the huſbandman, acting upon principles 
deduced from the reaſon and nature of the thing. 
: However, 
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However, as in many counties it is the farmer's 
chief, almoſt only dependance, and attended with 
a heavy expence, it is ſurely of great moment, 

tat its principles of acting ſhould be better 
underſtood, and its virtue more ſatisſactorily 
aſcertained; which, if leiſure permits, may be 
een ee ee Derr 
. 97 al Tx. 
If you think Mie vera eddy 6 the 408 
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s truth and ifulnels ate the ks ob- 
jects of philoſophical enquiry, the writer of 
the anſwer preſumes to hope, the candid ſociety  - 
vill indulge him with an opportunity of endea- 
vouring to obviate the objections made to it 


1 MTS 


e ea ee . oy 


Null, 1 C * arable land, "after having borne 
a few crops, muſt remain. Tometime fallow be- 
15 fore it 16 fit to produce t the ſame courſe of 
« crops. again; whence proceeds the neceſſity of 
« ſuch fallowing? Does the earth, by the growth 
« of vegetables, loſe any er neceſſary for 
7 * Furure ee, MP RL TER 
od Hun 
To chis it 8 That the earth, iy 
© the growth of vegetables, does loſe certain par- 
eee vegetation, is a fact 
; 10 * well 


MEE of W. | | 
„ well known to every practical huſbandman; 
_ * for there is no land, though it may be ever ſo 
fertile, but by conſtant cropping may be ex- 
4 hauſted; and reduced to a ſtate of barrenneſs, 
* But it does not follow, that fallowing is a//0- 
* lutely neceſſary to reſtore its fertility, becauſe 
„ here u ſufficient quantity of manure can be 
« obtained, its fertility may be reſtored without 
« fallowing, ., And. on. this ſcale of management, 
the longer land may be under cultivation, it 
« would be ſo far from being impoveriſhed. by i it, 


that it wauld er 
< improvement.” e nom: ys rig 


"fo this it was FO by a very Teſpetable 
and ingenious member preſent, (the. Rey. Mr, 
Hall) that the opinion was not well founded, for 
he had known inſtances wherein fertility could 
not be reſtored by manure, and mentioned ſome 
or within his own knowledge. 
To this the writer replies, the objectjon ſuppoſes 
What the poſition does not aſſert or maintain. 
Had it been aſſerted, that the fertility of land in- 
creaſeth in propottion to the quantity of manure 
laid upon it, the objection might have been goods 
but he knows little of vegetation, or of the im- 
provement of land, who knows not that it may be 
tendered W at leaſt for a time, by laying, 


4 Fs & 


1 q 5 
too large 2 dusptig Of dung upon itz and. p per- 
haps of the t w- evils, mpg pay, be more per» 
9 than, a faſt. H t Ai tibi DDA 
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Should it be aſſerted.” ee e 
vindus liquors. give nouriſhment and ſtrength io 
human bodies a the objeftion. mould be deemed 
frivolous, which ſhould aſſert. that inſtances fre- 
quently happen of their cauſing. ſickneſs and ſur- 
feits, and becoming loathſome to the ſtomach. 
This would be no argument againſt the truth of 
the poſition ;, but a very juſt, one, chat the beſt 
things may be abuſed, and their value denen 

by a prepoſterous uſe of them. | | 
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A gentleman's gardener. Land no account of 
profit and loſs for his maſter. His intereſt oſten 
depends upon the goodneſs of his crops, and his 
credit always upon the magnitude and beauty of 


his fruit, &c, but it is no object with him, whe- 


ther a cucumber or a pound of potatoes ſtand his 
maſter in, five farthings or five ſhillings, or whe- 
ther a melon or a pinc-apple colt, him a penny or 


a pound. His ambition is to excel. The plea- - 


ſure of making computations, and the adyantages 
attending them, he ſagaciouſſy leaves to thoſe 
whom it may more nearly concern. However, 
ſhould | we enquire into the foundation and ſup⸗ 
5 leh D port 
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pom of his art, it would appear that his principal 
dependante is upon manure, for till his ſoil is 
rendered fertile, his art and his labour would be 
fruitleſs and vain. Surely it is no argument, that 
proper manure will not reſtore fertility to an ex- 
hauſted and debilitated foil, becauſe it will not 
produce fimitar effect in rhofe which have been 
| already drenched and ſurfeited with too much. 
A pardener is generally profuſe in the uſe of 
dang, as long as He finds it will force his crops; 
but the time will come, when by this means the 
foil will become Þ rich, light, and porous, that it 
„ eee e gener os DUE 


a pompion or a gourd. 


The products of nature and Ae hen Geh 
their ne plus uliru, and the efforts of the latter are 
univerſally circumſcribed by the former: and per- 
haps there is no article in either, which under 
Went tiriattifiniices, is quandity may be pro- 
portiohed, may not be a medicine or a poiſon; 
And this, it iv preſtitned, will ever Hold true both 


mann. 


. n 
w is wund on e ſurface of all fertile Toils, 
is that in which chiefly refides, and it is 


eq cn th he conſtantly land ib 
* ünlder 
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tal 15 
under cultivntian, this upper firaturn will he fu. 
partionably increaſed by the more frequent addi. 
tion of manure, and the roats and ſtems af the 
plants that grow in and upon the ſame; and 
_ therefore, as was ſaid, conſtant culture improves 
and not impoveriſhes land, as its fertility 'is gene- 
rally, perhaps it may with truth be faid''always; 
in proportion to the depth of this adventitious 
ftratum; for jt is by no means an original or pri · 
miti ve earth, but a combination of vagetable and 
animal matter, or of one af them ſeparately, pro- 
duced by putrefaction and diſſolution, which being 
by culture intimately blended with the original 
ſoll, perhaps ſand, or gravel, c. of themſelves 
barren, a fertile ſoil is at length procuzed ie 
increaſing powers, as nee, is 5 
and extendef,” 7 
3 121201; ni 14165". va 17 10 ata 5770 vr 

ee eee eee ine tab 
dengel, and in the vicinity of moſt marleot 
towns, will at once illuſtrate and confum ne 
doctrine here advanced. They frequently raiſe 
three or four crops annually-on the ſame ground, 
and ere ge 5 mo 1 
8 — high to admit 
goodneſs of their crops pf owe not 
land in need of it: 222 ar 
1993 D 2 every 
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every purpoſe. And F have been inſormed, much: 
of their land, which was not worth more than 
2086. an are twelve or fourteen years ago, is now 
worth, at leaſt, half ſo many pounds: So much 
has it been improved by the culture and manure 
beſtowed upon it, without geg 1 
from fallowing. HTN 1 18 ni een. M3: ln: 
enten 211,49 3; {281 452 ain NYM. fit * 
As to the electric property : of plante, men- 
— of the members, how much ſo ever 
its theory may have been ſupported by men of 
learning and ingenuity, it has been long repro- 
| bated us viſionary and chimerical by practical 
huſbandmen, it being repugnant to, and contra- 
dicted / by daily experience. f rr 
Baie ai ebe ee oats! ent 
Let a fertile ſoil continue to be planted with 
any one kind of grain whatever, till its ſtrength 
be exhauſted; and no longer capable of bearing 
capable oi producing a crop of any other kind 
which requires an equal degree of ſuſtenance. 
then with barley, then with, oata, and then with 
_ ye, it would be found, ſuch. field would bear 
neither turnips nor clover; till its fertility, was re- 
ſtoted either by manure or by ſallowing- A. 
ſhould it he 1 wheat or barley 


e | ſeveral 
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Gre years in ſucceſſion, till its ſtrength was 
exhauſted, it would be equally incapable of bear- 
ing any other ſort of grain, roots, or graſſes, as 
if it had borne each in ſucceſſion according to the 
uſual courſe of cropping; which, ſhews that tho 
fertility of land may be as completely exhauſted 
by any one-playr a8 by them. all, whigh could no 
poſſibly happen, if the particles of nouriſhment 
cach drew were only proper arge and could 
eee e e. We | 8 185 viih eon 

4 is true, — kinds of . e 7 
impoveriſh the ſoil much faſter than others; as 
perhaps three crops of wheat would impoyenſh 
the land it grew on, as, much or more than four 
of barley ;, but yet, if planted. with either till it 
would bear no longer, it would be found equally 
incompetent to the growth of every other kind of 
plant, excepting ſuch unprofitable. e af; 669 
natural oc. v4 7 39541941 04193 177 
| e er "#0 

The tus eee e — is, if land be exe 
hauſted, whether by the growth of one — 2 
kind of plant, or of many kinds in ſucceſſion, 
its fertility muſt be reſtored before it can bear 
a profitable crop of any other kind of vegetable, 


though it had n ne 
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—— hide "with aſking, '* Does the 
et dana aun thing. hire 19 vegetation? 
rn what in it? en 


bet pe e ee 
Velitatioh than others, and that ſome may be im. 
1 with ſteely or other poiſonous matter 

that may be inimical to vegetation, is very eaſy to 
tonceive; but that à (oil, in itſelf fertile, ſhould = 
attract any thing from the plants that grow in it, 
that is inimical to future 069 I cannot 
2 ly: 


e, very Kris nme aner 
(Dt. Percival) ſeemed to doubt, if 1 underſtood 
him right, whether the earth might not attraR 
ſomething from the plants growing in it that might 
be prejudicial to it; for, ſaid he, reaſofrting by 
analogy, why is it not probable, that vegetables 
in this reſpect may ſuffer like animils? For my 
own part, I muſt acknowledge, I do not know 
that either the one or the other are ſubject to any 
ching, during the different ſtages of their growth, 
thut militates with or is inimital to their own 


Nor cin 1 ebniceive What the obfervition means, 
unleſs it be, that the reſpiration and perſpiration 
* 2 b | of 
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of animal bodies, when collected in a confined os 
very cloſe place, where little or no freſh air can 
gain admittance, form a putrid atmoſphere too 
noxious and deadly for animals to ſubſiſt in. In 
this ſenſe, indeed, vegetables may ſuffer equally ; 
for freſh air is as neceſſary to ſupport vegetable as 
animal life, one being as incapable of ſubfiſting 
without it as the other. But theſe evils reſult 
| fixed law of nature, the wiſeſt proviſion having 
been made for clearing the air of noxious cfflu- 
via, and ſupplying it ia with ny 
viviſying principles, | 


Ae n love Abri 3 
philaſapby, che-geconomy; of cg. in this reſpect, 


The animal and vegetable kingdoms ſerm to be 
the mutual ſupport of each other, with this diffe- 
n 
the ſupport of the former, but the former 
the latter, it having à reſource within itſelf, 


Abi, wins i, a de e 
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dts: Wer bet ubs aro dhe iimmidiede 
food of thoſe animals which entirely ſubſiſt upon 
them, and mediately of the r ne race ba 


by ee bene eee e co 


But though the vegetable n is in a 8 
meaſure ſuſtained by the animal, I mean thoſe 
Taiſed on lands in high cultivation, yet for the 
moſt part they might be ſuſtained by feeding on 

their own ſtock; for vegetables, thoroughly re- 
' duced by putrifaction and diſſolution, become the 
proper pabulum and ſupport of a new generation 
of vegetables, but this is by no means the caſe in 
Fn. hk to RA 
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nn, here then {ſeems to afford no n 
the for the opinion, that the earth may attract 
ſomething from the preſent growth of vegetables 
_ Inimical to the growth of thoſe which may ſuc- 
ceed them. Indeed the ſuppofition involves 2 
contradiction; for it is within the compaſs of every 
one's knowledge, that land is frequently planted 
with ſome kinds of vegetables, to be ploughed in 
by way of manure to promote the growth and ſe- 
cure a profitable crop of "others. ' Thus buck- 
Wheat, 'rye, clover, and ſometimes" the greeti'6f 
turnips, c. are ploughed in to manure and pre · 
"pate th oy" land ſor wheat, and - in mati 


caſes 


w_ 4 
caſes and ſituations, it is the cheapeſt and moſt 
profitable of all manures whatever; but if, as the 
ſuppoſition ſtates, the earth, during the growth-of 
the preſent, contracts any diſorder that may prove 
inimical to the ſucceeding crop, the practice could 
not produce the expected benefit, hut muſt prove 
univerſally. detrimental, which is euere to all 
n nt as eme 2009 . 
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The plain en ſeems to be wle All fe | 
tile ſoils contain particles neceſſary to the growth 
of vegetables All vegetables in their © growth 
neceſſarily take from the earth as many of thoſe 
particles as are uſeful to their growih and ſupport; 
by which means the moſt fertile ſoil will in time 
become poor, that is to ſay when it is exhauſted, 
or nearly exhauſted, of ſuch neceſſary particles. 
But theſe neceſſary partieles may be ſupplied, and 
fertility reſtored, by the growth of more vegeta- 
bles, provided the erop be not taken off from the 
land it grew on, but ſuffered to remain upon it, 
or rather at a proper ſtage of its gro th ploughed 
into it. This clearly proves then, that the earth 
does not altract any thing 4nimical, o vegetation 
during the growth, of plants, but chat it, is truly 
enriched and improved by their grom th. if they 
are ſuffered to remain there. Aſter all, an inqui- 
ſitive mind may find ſomething; very ſurpriſing in 
nt | an 
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of vegetables, eee 


cheir ſubtilinod ſtate as they float in the air. But 
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©, 8 
an enquiry concerning the nouriſhment and growth 


pt ng 


ations is ee e 
eee eee eee are made fertile 
by manure; and that the richeſt of all manures 
are thoſe ſubſtances, whether animal or vegetable, 


| which have paſſed through the bodies of animals. 


The excrements of animals then are the richeſt 
and moſt nouriſhing food of vegetables; therefore 


it is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe, and experience 


confirms it, that they attract them copiouſly in 


is it not truly aſtoniſhing, that materials, the moſt 
offenſive and diſguſting one can conceive, ſhould, 
by the wonderful chemiſtry of nature, be con- 


 verted into plants, leaves and flowers, moſt curi- 


ouſly. beautiful, which charm, "aA 


5 ee eee che nol 


. 
ther, our aſtoniſhment will be greatly increaſed. 


Of what does the nouriſhment of man conſiſt? 
From what ſource are his moſt favourite viands 
derived? I it not eafy to conceive, or rather, is 
it poſſible not to perceive, that 'a'few months be- 
fore they might exiſt under a form and in cit- 
$14 | cumſtances 
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dumſtanees the moſt loathſome and offenſive. 
Excrements the moſt groſs and deteſted may ſoon 
aſſume the pleaſing verdure of a richly enamelled 
fleld, be devoured by the bleating flock, and con- 
veyed a ſecond, yea, a tenth time into the ſame 
ſtomach and bowels in the form and ſubſtance of 
the fleſh of an innocent lamb. What a mortifying 
conſideration this to the pride of a prince, who can 
never be certain that, the laſt meal he made was 
not, and the next will not be, on the excrements of 
a beggar; or what is ſtill infinitely worſe and more 
diſguſting, on the putrid remains of a polluted - 
nymph, who made N 
Dr Ones 
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TO THE SECRETARY. 


smn, 1 e 
N my ſhewing you Mr. Anderdon's anſwers 
to ſome queries 1 had put to him, you ex- 

prefſed a defife to have them, that they might'be 
inſerted in the ſecond volume publiſhed by the 
ſociety. I wrote to him for his approbation of 
your propoſal, and incloſe you his anſwer; and 
I make no doubt but you will comply with the 

term 
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1 have introduced the Norfolk lot, wth 
great ſucceſs, into our part of Wiltſhire, making 


ſome ſmall alterations therein; ſo that I now only 


uſe two horſes where I formerly uſed yy it n 
ee eee U 
. am, your's ſincerely, 


RT AR W. L. JONES. 
Qu FRIES propoſed : by Sir William Langhan Jones, 
Bart. to Robert Proctor Anderdon, „ An * Mr. 
Auderdon s Anſwers, 
d the adjicent 
land 10 the ſame * let? 
2d y. Are the ſtones much, or any, impediment 


| to the ſucceſs of the experiments? 


3dy. Does Mr. Anderdon think that the fams 
advantages might be expected from the horſe- 
hoeing huſbandry when tried on * * as 
n his ſtoney land? 


„ Theſe terms were, that Mr. Anderdon | ſhould have che reviſal 
of his anſwers previous ** ORR hay bathe! 


with. 
or 4thly, At 
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- "by; At what diftance are his rows of Wheat, 
mann cach row? MATT EIS on 4 
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? 
ö gd ibly. Is the ſame row planted every ſecond o 
; 
| 


every third year? | 1 Srikatie ack veer ela 


'" 6tbly. Do he manure ge lat If fo,” how 
often, and what "is the manure he uſes; and how 
often in the year in the fallow plougtted ? - 22.90 
For o ann e 37 Mein 0 
=. abb years has the wheat - field 
been under this courſe of min ES oy 


80500. Does the faid fed become more 12. 
. to Mr. Tull $ principles, though no 
manure 18 put upon it; or does Mr. Anderdon 
think that it is worſted by ſuch a mode of * 
ping it? | fo 

2,0". 2261 vic. 51 | 
"7 "Ws hn of ates 
thus tilled?, And how much more does he think 


it would produce, if cropped according to the 
common mode of en 
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100bly· If he thinks the * rel better 
and heavier, and ſo liable to ſmut or 3 
1 „ 
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per acre. 
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N. Whether, on the whole, he has maſon 
to prefer this new to the old mode of huſbandry⸗ 
and whether he thinks any conſiderable tracts of 
land could be 3 the NOTION of 
the new huſbandry? | 


21h. With reſpect to. Mr. Andoedop's £x- 
periments on graſſes, Which does he think will 
be the beſt o feed ſheep with; and how many 
more will an acre of ſuch graſs maintain, than it 
"ppg VAN Pau 
to eat | 1 


370% Wiki graſs does be thigk b beſt for cows, 
and what for horſes? And whether on the whole, 
conſidering the difference of the expence, it is an 


G 


into ſuch a mode of cultivation? 


14thly. Whoſe ploughs, &c. does Mr. 1 
don uſe; and what authors does he recommend 
'to any T 
Huſbandry? | 


* r 
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1 The ſtones in Mr. Anderdon's lands are 
calcarious; and he has an idea (but muſt leave | 
it to chymiſts and philoſophers to decide upon 
the fact) that their efferveſcenee, on the change of 
weather, 77 
9 F Fe : - 


_ 3dly. Mr. A; has halts experts Win 
flinty land; but unleſs the ſtones are ſo large as 
to obſtruct the operation of the plough und horſe. 
hoe, he thinks ſuch lands well adapted to he 
horſe-hocing 'Kuſbandry, the looſe ſtones, at leaſt; 
aſſiſting to keep them ina more conftantly-plough- 
able ſtare, (Which is abſdlutdly neceſſary to ſur- 
ceed in that mode) and moſt probably alſo aſiting 
vegeration, in . 
* de age oF | 
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h He — Aa hat on a 
ridge five fret wide, of -courſe leaving intervals 
of four feet for horſe-hoeing. The Teed is ſhed 
in the rows *promiſcuouſly, but regularly, by 
Willy's drill-plough, at the rate of from ewo'petks 
to à buſhel per acre; and he is of opinion, tnt 
the medium between the 'two is-preferable to ed 
ther extreme, if the land be well tilled, and the 
ſeed Town in proper ry darn... l 
the plants to'tiler, n i, ou 


. 336 erben 5thly. The 


4 54 J 
Stb. The wheat is drilled, on the ſame ground 


every ſecond year; and Mr; A; continued that 


mode to advantage eleven ſucceſſive years, in the 


ground above alluded to; his tenth crop produ- 


cing eighteen, buſhels, an acre, and his cleventh 
crop ſixteen buſhels per acre, after great devaſta- 


tion from mice, the crop remaining in the mow 
almoſt two eas. 


: 
6 9916] 04 9:8- 6no!t 5: la od t begs (381i; 


... 6hly,, He 3 the ground. for the firſt 
crop. with, twelve hogſheads of lime per acre, and 
= putt. or cart loads, of this country, of rot- 
ten dung, to three acres and a quarter, at the ex- 
pence of 208. 4d. per nere. For the ſixth, crop 
he manured again with twenty hogſneads of lime 


an acre, mixed with ſorehead. earth“ and the rub- 
biſh of an old lime - kiln, at the expence of 11. 19. 


an acre: And he uſed no other manure for eleven 
erops, except about twenty loads of earth and 
rubbiſh at another time, on a ſmall, portion of 
the field here the natural ſoil was remarkably 


thin, which, if charged to the whole field, would 


not be 28. per acre at the utmoſt: the whole ex- 
pence of manure for the e 
Wm a un ach 


7 fi 1 wort; 


1 ** or, 1 
hoed his alleys only twice during the growth. of 
| : . his 


$3.1 49x) Head- lands digged up · 
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his crop, hut it ſhould be repeated three or four 
times at leaſt; the earth cannot be kept in "i 
friable aiftate; When the crap is in cacly enough, 


and the weather will permit, (as this year 1781) 
he has ploughed or horſe-hoed before Chriſtmas; 


ſpring; a third time hen the ear begins to ſwell 
in the ſtem; and a fourth time immediately beſure 
the bloſſom is come out, or as ſoon as it is gone: 
And theſe ſour ploughings, or horſe- hoeings, he 
thinks abſolutely neceſſary to do juſtioe to that 
mode of huſbandry, yet is ſorry to ſay, 40 his lofs, 
he has ſeldom fully PN: with chem. 


iet 


94 A E above; the ft crop 
was reaped in awtymm 2779. RA 03 } 
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ange eines wich FRY 


nure as above-mentioned, greatly improved, and - 


is of opinion, that, after the above mode of crop- 
ping for' eleven years, had he carried no manure 


fertile than at the beginning; but he does not 


think he ſhould, in ſuch a caſe, have had crops 
ſo profitable ac with manure; yet he thinks it 
abſolutely. neceflary- to avoid manuring ſuper- 
abundantly for wheat crops, left they ſhould run 


to ſtraw, and thereby become unprofitable. 
Vor. II. E 9 The 


" PSs. 


then he ploughs-again as early as he can in the : 


'- g9tbly. The crops have been from nineteen 
buſhels to nine per acre: the average of the 
eleven crops fourteen buſhels per acre per annum. 
The crops of wheat in the ſame pariſh, take the 
good ground with the bad, (and ſome runs to a 
pound an acre) for the eleven years in. queſtion, 
Mr A. has been well-informed, were on an average 
not more than fifteen buſhels an acre. It ſhould 
be obſerved, by the drill mode, you have the ad- 
vantage of ſaving a buſhel or more of ſeed per acre, 
as well as of having a wheat crop every year, and 
Dont age © , ⁵ð w FX 


A. 


. 


N. B. When the crop e eee e 
an acre, it happened from ſteeping the ſeed ac- 
cording to Reynolds s method, which was over- 
done, by which means two buſhels were increaſed 
to three, and a very wet ſeaſon following, the ſeed 
S: Pe erg bs „ rr] 


B n 
een wee, e ee 
every ſenſe.“ 


the dan 5 not din and 
crops, and attacks AY eber ele 


0 This perfectly acid the accounts from he 
Wee. 


any 


ir 


i 35 7 
may in this mode of huſbandry ſom ſoon afier 
haryeſt, and horſe-hoe almoſt at pleaſure; he 
thinks it moſt likely to ; contribute! to its prevent» 
tion, removal, or; cure. Change of ſeed, and 
brining it, are alſo recommended to preyent it. 
1601 100 | ON8.21 M3906 bas. 0631993 91G: 

* blight, as there are Cereal ems, ariſing 
for the moſt part from poverty, all ſuch Mr. A. 
ſuppoſes the horſe-hoe might remedy: but as to 
that ſpecies which ariſes, from plenitude, he ſup- 
poſes, this huſbandry muſt be, in a degree, liable 
to, as well as the old; yet he thinks frequent 
horſe-hoeings, as they retard the immediate growth 
and haſtily running up of the plant, would in the 
progreſa, if repeated with judgement, ſtrengthen 
the ſtem, and abate, if not prevent, that weaken- 
ing and falling of it, which might die Gere 
Ae haſty e 20k , 


d 05 ee ei £404 


His corn „ by the ruſt 
x mildew, ., but never; yet ſo , powerfully. as his 
dan ſame time. gs 1 
i bangt 
_ Mr. A thinks the aui plough; 1 
oully uſed, a very great acquiſition to agriculture. 
He, is of opinion, from experience, that the uſe 
of it is the beſt, method, not only for putting in 
Wee lee eee 
dure 8 2 : 
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biutalſoPhen the whole field is Teeded with thit 
grain, ſowing it in ſuch eaſe in cquidiſtant roms, 
D In that way, 
it is beſt too for ſeeding ground with barley, 
oats, or vetches. The ſeed will be leſs, che erops 
more certain and larger. It is alſo beſt for put- 
ting in turnip ſeed, and horſe (or tick) 'brans, 
hoth of which he would recommend to be ſown 

in ſingle rows, three feet aſunder, 
the intervals; peaſe may be better ſupported in 
ee an, Se gens 
| Suoceſſive en ee of e 
Fitable; but he is rather inclined to think the 
'horſe-hoeing Huſbandry would be moſt profitably 
-carried on by a change of crops; and that tur- 
nips on à good fallow, drillei in ſingte rows, 
three feet aſunder or more, till the ground 'is 
in perfect tilth, would be a good crop to begin 
with; and if dung or other manures can be had, 
they cun ſcarcely, for that crop, be too plenti- 
fully applied; but on reclaiming large extents of 
land, muſt in great meaſure be diſpenſed with. 
Then ſhouſd follow ſuch drilled etops is beſt 
Nuit the foil and fituation, and the farmer's veca- 
ons, whether according to che Tullian modle, 
or in equidiſtant rows; and ſhould it be barley 
or oats, in the amd it will be remarkably 
wy | favourable 


a 


RR 


k 


favourable to the graſa ſeeds, if any are ſown with 
them, But a, great reſpect, and cqnlideration 
ought always to be bad in favaur of the Tullian 
mode; fm the vaſt adyantage ariſing from. the 
ground, being clean of weeds, which/advances, in, 
proportion, to the length of time the ground 


has been well managed; under that mode, and 


not been, made foul, by carrying into it the ſeed, 
of weeds with dung or other manure: There. *' 


fore Mr. A. ſtrongly recommends it to the 


farmer; whoſe ground is well adapted: to wheat = 
crops, to introduce; them in the courſe of crops... 
in the Tullian mode, and to take two, three, or 
ſour n een d be UB 
e n 


"Mr, . i ol opinion, en aer in Bw 
millions of agres of land uncultivated, and badly 
cultivated, that would admit of being greatly. 
improved upon che principles of the New Huſ- 
bandry, not .to9;; haſtily, or inconſiderately exer- 
ciſed. It always, in the firſt place, requires a 
it ſhould have two years fallow before-it is crop- 
ped; and if very poor, it will require and pay 
Plough and manure may often be too much for 
ehen 570088 And: it is A to ſuit 


2 | your 
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from the adventurer's being too ſanguine and 


heard o. agg: 'r 


have ſcoured into ſuch of his fields as abound 


E 58 1 
your ctops to the nature of your ſoil, Shi the 
fates in. He imputes the ſmall progreſs the 


drill-plough has made in agriculture to the want 
of attention to thoſe particulars, ariſing chiefly 


haſty to execute his new project, and actually do- 
ing it before his ground is in order; of courſe 
the crop fails, and The arill-piough is no more 
NM „ 9870 


"'12thly. Mr. A. is hot 8 with any 


graſs 'fit to cut and give to ſheep in preference 


to their feeding on the ground allotted out to 
them in parcels' by hurdles, where convenient or 
neceflary; for which purpoſe he knows no artifi- 
cial graſs ſuperior to meadow, If lucerne or 
ſainfoin were cut and carried to them, they would 
eat the leaves and not the ftem. But Mr. A. 
thinks Burnet ſo healthy a grafs for ſheep, that he 
earneſtly recommends it to all farmers to inter- 
ſperſe ſome of it in every field ſown with graſs 
ſeeds, to remain in paſture; for he conceives it 
to be warm and aſtringent; having put ſheep that 


with it, by which they have ſoon been viſibly 
benefited. At the fame tithe Mr. A. as earneſtly 
diſſuades farmers from ſowing it alone, (unleſs to 
ſave their ſeed) becauſe he never found any cattle 


(9) 
fond of it alone; but it. pulls roy well in com 
mon with other . : 


| 13050). For Safi cows, and. all black cattle, 
to be cut and carried to them to eat, he thinks 
Lucerne preferable to any other graſs; and that 
an acre of it in good ground, where it. thrives 
well, will, from carly in May to Michaelmas, 
maintain twice the number of cattle that an acre 
of good meadow will. But wig, Morgans: Lieb: 
in effect, WG 125 October to Reer. 5 1 


1 P : 7 4 ** * 9 p 


Nen w Waden for the bis el comes 
Sainfoim or French-graſs, but its produce in the 
ſummer is but little more than half as much as 
that of the lucerne; yet you may inter- feed the 
ſainfoin with ſheep till Chriſtmas, and with other 
cattle till Candlemas; but if you ſtock it later in 
the ſpring, you deſtroy your crop, the catticeating 

3 IR and nn PR. * 


But for this ten of theſe; or any * . 
. by way of raiſing fodder for cattle, (or for 
any other purpoſes) Mr. A. has not an idea it 
would anſwer to deſtroy good meadow, or very 


good paſture, which, from Candlemas to May, 
(the ſcarceſt time of the year) is the moſt valuable 
f Lun to nen „n Soviet * 112 of 


* 


. 
33 
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ol all, and ought to be held ee eee, we 


mation.“ 


14th, 1. bd the patent plough for general 
ploughing, and often in the intervals of his drilled 
crops, but more frequently there leſſer ploughs, 
nearly on the fame principle, ſometimes with, 
ſometimes without a tmould-board, according to 
the fate of the ground and the crop: the Kentiſh 
mim ſometimes Hewitt's horſe-hoe;—at others 
a kind of double cultivator or zull, with mould- 
boards extendible at pleaſure;—ſmall harrows for 
the intervals or alleys; Willys horſe drill-plough, 
which he: has uſed fiſteen or ſixteen years, with. 
out the expence of fo many ſhillings to keep it in 
ordert. He alſo uſes a ſpiky roller to reduce his 
ene knds, een e | 


e books; Mr. A. vouſ'rcomment Tulle 
ny on tlie principles of Vegetation and Til. 
lage, to learn the principles of the New Huſban- 

dry, which are very rational, and in general well 
explained by bim; though his practiee may pro- 
00 be ee by fave: . of "crops, 
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when graſs was ſcarce in the meadows, were put into an ola 
2-00 hou trons fe modern we of 
which the cows produced an amazing increaſe of milk. Pos? 
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_ 
and /ome manure. He would alſo recommend 
Dr. Home's principles of Agticulture and . 
tation; Dr. Hunter's Georgical Eſſays; Randal 
Semi- Virgilian Huſbandry; Young's Tours, - 
alſo his Experimental Agriculture; though he has 
been very unſucceſsful in his (juvenile) attempts, 
according to the Tullian mode, and differs from 
Mr. A's preſent opinion, in reſpe& to the neceſ- 
ſary quantities of ſeed-wheat, in which he thinks 
Tull, on à fair trial, well managed, on grouyd 
in the neceſſary perfection of tilth, would be 
found nearer the mark: Nor oughe Dr.:/Harte's 
Eſſays on Huſbandry to be forgotten, | But Mz. 
A. has preferred the ſowing of lucerne: in tous. 
horſe-hoeing the intervals, to the Doctors mode 
of planting, and finds it anſwer wel- Me alſ 
thinks Duhamel's and Chateauvieux's experiments 
in Geneva, and Wynne Bakcr's in Ireland under 
the direction of the Dublin Society, well won 
mmm 
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HE eourſe of ee ben eee. | 
the neceſſity of fallowing our heavy clayey 
lands is (wich a little alteration): that you have 
mentioned in your laſt letter, provided ſuch lands 
are rich enough to bear thoſe crops. It is cer- 
tainly a principal part of good huſbandry to ſuit 
the land with an agreeable change or courſe of 
erops: but ſome of our ſtrong or ſtiff clay lands 
are ſo poor, that let the change be what it will, 
if we take more than two crops aftcr a good fal- 
low, it impoveriſhes the land to ſuch à degree, 
that a ſummer fallow will not reſtore it to its for- 
mer ſtate, Experience has fully proved that ſuch 
farmers as take but one crop, to a good fallow, 
off ſuch lands, find it anſwer their purpoſe beſt, 
Many of our lands are fo poor, that the ſecond 
crop does not pay the uſual expence, conſidering 
how much it hurts the next fore crop. 


| o See Courts of Crops in following Jetter. 
215rtiah. An 
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WM. 
ein ſpeaking, 'as be knows his — 17 
his horſes are in good condition, and occafiohire- 


quire it, they are able to go à double journey 
if nothing unuſual befals them. In like manner 


ue know our lands, if they are in good condition 


and it pleaſes God to ſecond our endeavours with 

a ſuitable ſeaſon, will yield a good crop; but if 

we know that our land is not in condition to bear 

z good crop, we had better fallow it. There is 
no profit in a bad crop; for althaugh ir / coſta 
little, it not only yields little, but leaves the land 
in worſe condition than it was before ſuch crop. 
] now occupy a field which yielded me eight good 
crops ſucceſſively in as many years; though before: 
I took it, by being too often cropped, and by 
careleſs management, it became ſo ſoul as to pro- 
duce only eight buſhels of wheat: ner acre. This 
change was effected by keeping it clean, by ſea- 


ſonable ploughings, and a ſuitable cburſe of crops. 


Firſt, I made a fallow, and manured it with dung. 


r ee e e Tas to Hm) 
D 9 
I. Tips 4 Barley 3- Clover; 4. Wheat. 
r e ene ien maT 


5 op the land; and gave: it four 
dry tilths, with a ſowing: tilth before I ſoned it 
in the ſpring. My fifth i Crop was _ the ſixth, 


S568. 1 | | clover 
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clover» and, tye-grafg; the. feventh,, peaſe;; and, the 
eighth, baney. But this land lies neur a large 
town, and. had been mended with cown-dang; for 
many vera, I ploughed it as deep as the (oil 
would: admit. The ſoil was a mixed one; conſiſt- 
ing of clay and under loam; and part of it had a 
. ee eee eee not too w m. 
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eee that in many inſtances; it is 
the ſuitable ui of manures that makes the 
e eee woes nn 
144954, Ow” WOE eine Jorr 
| abe Hu «rind W es * WHEN | 
We ind Ale che ee ce e 
as any we know of: Vet I haue found that by 
mixing theſe property, and laying ſuitable quan- 
tities on as poor land as any in Eſſex, the land 
yielded as good a crop as any T ever ploughed. 
I am therefore of the opinion there might in the 
ſatne manner be found a proper manure for our a 
Riff clays; and hen it is made rich enough, the 
courſe of crops you neee would do 
. 

eee einne 

I am ts ap to find a proper mix- 
ture oſ manures ſor this purpoſe; and when 1 


have 1 Anme. what it is. 
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I have ſten bn our poor lunds à courſe of crops 
that have anſwered as well as could de 
for ſuoh ſoils. Aſter good fallow, dh: 119 4163 
DD O64 ICH: ot na JOSHI OTTER $167 aun 
1 .Batteyy 0 (10 4 Viehis, fell" dll Kinitnes, 
2 Clover, fed all ſummer or as long as there was 
1681 VEE ide ig afogd. ©; t % tow” 
Daschner eng as qmonigo! eee 
Then, by,ploughing.get.i into gand.order-fot has 
ley, and ſorae for heat; which; by this/agreeable 
change, did beyond expectation, I 35% oil 2904 
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troduced, has proved. equal to the great 


univerſally aſide. 
a ö 


HE Tc Huſbandry, wherever * in- 


object of the entire excluſion of the ſummer fal- 
lows, and is one leading ſtep to the ſetting them 


Jean 7 


 & 5 
can eaſily conceive. that, as Huſbandry im- 
proves in your counties, ſummer fallowing, oftener 
than common, will be eſteemed an improvement; 
and an improvement with which your farmers, 
like thoſe of Scotland, mee 


aw; eee 15 eee rel 

| But it ought to Ms hand ik 
Society, to attempt at once perfe? huſbandry, 
which: may'poſſibly be as eaſily introduced as the 
other. This perfet huſbandry is to baniſn fal- 
lows from wet ſtrong lands, as turnips bavt ba- 
ee ee er | 
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The only 8 3 will effect this, is 
Beans. Suppoſe, therefore, the Society ſhould 


offer a premium lar a. courſe of crops to render 
ſummer fallowing unneceſſary on ſtrong lands, 
leaving the rotation of crops to the candidate; 
only ſpecifying the following as practiſed in dif- 
ſerent parts of the Kingdom with great ſucceſs: 


it Beans 1 Beans 1 Cabbages 
2 Wheat 2 Oats -, 2 Oats, 
3 Beans 3 Clover 3 Clover 
"4 Wheat Wheat 4 Wheat | | 
8 Beans ß Beans «5 Beans 
56 Wheat 6 Oats 6 Wheat 
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With reſpect to wheat, if the land be good, the 
mere article of leſſening! the quantity of ſeed, ſo 
profuſely thrown away in the broadcaſt method, 
will increaſe the crop. But Would not this effect. 

ariſe from ſimply ſowing a leſs quantity, as it is 

much cheaper than ſetting by hand? Much more, 
might I aſk, would it not flow from Mr. Ducket's 
huſbandry? That of trenching (very ſhallow) 
clover leys, ſo as to admit his ſurrowing plough. 
and by that means drill as ſmall a portion oe yOu. 
pleaſe, at nine * 0 
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Till this experiment is made very * 
I am only convinced, that the farmers hitherto 
have uſed too much ſeed, and that ſowing leſs is 
beneficial, The 121 5 of ſetting by hand does 
not ſpread much here, bu t in Norfolk. it dons. nth 
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Mr. (Rack, ene een d bam 


N g 1 ſend you 3 
1 account of the culture and produce of a 1 
of potatoes laſt year, e Ear wt 


"I 


15 field was four acres and 4 palf the "foi 

very poor, 1 5 light, looſe, and ſandy, not 00 
more than 108. per acre; it had been laid down 
with graſs two. years. In January, I carried on 


ten waggon loads of dung per acre; and the month 
following folded it over with my ſheep, and then 
ploughed it as deep as the ground would bear, 
wa ph gies it r HOOD. oh 
s whats Rory e 
In March 1 1 my potatoes, 18 buſhels 
per nete: I had them cut in two, three, or four 
pieces, according to their ſize, and let them in 
with iron bars, in ranks two feet aſunder, and one 
foot diſtant in the ranks, They were of the large 
white kind, with large eyes, but I know not the 
name. Soon after they were up had them hand- 
L154 4#£. | hoed, 


of 
ood; ab u g whit tie nina Fen, 


The horſe-hoe I uſed was ſo conſtructed as to 


greatly to the ſucceſs of ihe crop. Nothing more 


was done till the latter end of October; hen f 


8 gt by, >: un. 5 


The produce was four Wa and a ag 
buſhels per acre, or one hundred and ſtuty fac 
Any perſon bringing ſacks, and taking them on 
the ſpot, had them for four ſhillings per ſack. 


ing, and taking up, were as biens per acres 


Tan 2b , 4 
Eighteen buſhels planted per acre, at 28. — 1 * 
Cutting the ſaid 18 buſhels — — 0-6 0 
Hand- hoeing Ann, 9715 13.418 


Planting per acre / — * 13 9 1 
ee N 2.8.0 
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v.a. The expres of ping ad cryin | 
home not included. Sho ee 


Produce 160 PLD reckoned only 
2 en x — — | a 6.9 
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I xiſn it wre in the Society's power ta recom- 
mend ſtrongly and effectually the culture of at 
leaſt an acre or two of potatoes annually in every 


pariſnꝰ for the uſe of the poor only: as they could 


not be e i N de 
is valuable 1. 


1 am, Kc. * 
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ht the enquiries made when a Bat ” 
winter, I find that aſhes are but little uſed as 
a manure in the Weſtern Counties. As I have 


ana to the 


: th gotema'spropu 


as an exceeding good one. 2 N 
poor are numeraens, to plant potatoes at own 

9997 wareFate waakdy allowance mode to 
paupers, it might haye a good effect, and be the cheapeſt method 


1 


1 


ofs and ide of des not ren amy 
I beg leave to offer you fey remarks on the Tubs 
jeck, which ariſe both from my own obſervation, 
tick from the accbunts given by thoſe who have 
experienced the advantages ariſing from the uſe of 
= ee g 10 Nen to their we 0 * 

id a — Buns as Kone nv 
tain fixed falt, blended ' with the carthy particles; 
and from theſe it is, that the alkaline ſalts called 
N S Ne: are extracted. 


ten 5 


ee an ates ent cas 

tain in chem à very nen fertile fut; and that, 
therefore, they ate the beſt of uny manured or 
cold land, eſpecially if kept dry, and the ſalts be 
not wiſhed” awity by the rains. One load of dry 
aſhes' vill de equally efficacious with eme londe 
that have been kept wet. Two loads of the for 
mer will be ſufficient for an acre, Ant that they 
are very efficacious is experienced by many per- 
ſons in the Euſterm and Northern counties,” where 
great improvement has been made by burning 
mne MEIINY ama cok 


Cs ns 4 ues a 67 
ture, and being of a calcatious quality, are par- 
n Riff ſwils for this 

\ F 2 _ purpoſe 


\ 


EN 
purpoſe they are very ſucceſsfully uſed in the 
neighbourhood of London, Norwich, and ſome 
other great cities, where coals are generally burnt 
as fuel. They open and eee 
r 


They are likewiſe very uſeful i in tas? into 
order grounds which have been dug for brick 
earth; as is me known: cans e 


* 


LW 
„ i? 


After 3 theſe FRP on 5 the clay a 


they plough them in, not very deep, and then 
ſow: horſe-beans,. or ſometimes lay them ,, down. 


with ray-graſs, which moſtly ſucegods RET well. 
KR]. Wit Adi DUE 9 bo "= mn Us PUR bio? 
.- MozTiMzr and 8 * that, ſea- 
at aſhes are the beſt and maſt laſting manure 
for cold lands; and the fitteſt to Kill vorm and, 
other inſecta. e 100 ¹⅛‚ Ain ee 
ee nee die nh 
Even ſo early S Woruuper's time they 
were look ed upon as excellent compoſt, when 
mixed with horſe- dung. And che tells us, * 
0 kill moſs and 8 in moiſt . 
if f1¹ Aer er wh, 
Aſhes: from King: "hire ſtraw and hs are; 


Wenn good nne 
ſoil, 
: | 


1 1 


foit.” Many bn e en as 7 e 
for corn and graſs, but they ſhould never be laid 
on in windy weather, They ſucceed beſt. juſt 
before rain or ſnow lg, + as og waſh them into 
the ſoil. 5 = pot Rogue | 
- Peat-aſhes are alſo. a very my manure, . 7. 
N if 1 with lime > 56-74 are ſpread. 
—"Ertrs, in bl. Modern Huſbendip, has ine 
ouſly: obſerved, that there is a conſiderable diffe- 


rence between the aſhes of lean pat. and hore of 
the fatty kind. 


If barley be ſown ſo late as in May, lean peat 
aſhes in particular may be applied oper it, or 
harrowed in with the grain. But aſhes burnt 
from fat black peat, ſuch as is dug about New- 
bury. in Berkſhire, and in ſome parts of the Ifle 
of Ely, are of ſo ſulphureous a nature, that far- 
mers are afraid to lay them on their barley; nor 
do they dreſs their Wert with thei un. ns In 


the ſpring. 211 fl n 


4 


The earth, of which theſe rich aſhes are made, 
is taken from a black mooriſh ground, with nar- 
row wooden ſcoops, which bring it out in the 
form of a long brick. Aſter being dries, they 
oT F 3, are 


TEE 


are burnt in large heaps, TOW ar 
the fire as poſſible. 


5 e 

eighty years ago; but, like ſome other things, 
they ſoon fell into diſgrace by injudicious ma- 
nagement; ſame people, imprudently laid them 
on their lands in too large quantity at a time; by 
which means their corn was burnt. But after- 
wards they found that about eight buſhels were 
ſufficient to be ſown over an acre of wheat,  peaſe, 
turnips, clover, rape, or lainſoin; beer this * 
early as poſſible. D 7 | 
. Theſe aſhes contain at leaſt double the quantity 
of ſulphur that is found in any other. And 
therefore, if ſown too thick, and a dry ſeaſon 


ſhould enſue, they are apt to burn the tender fi- 


bres of the corn. They deſtroy ſlugs, on peaſe 
no danger need be feared from the aſhes of peat 


F 
tain the roots of thyme and head. 


| Soap-aſhes are a compaſition of wood-aſhes and 


5 eee 1005 


e e 
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| E 
Two loads of theſe aſhes are ſufficient for: an 
acre of arable land; and by the aſſiſtance of this 
manure, the ground will not only, yield a large 
crop, but may be ſown conſtant! withour fal- 
lowing for many years together. c ſhould be 


hid on in the beginning of winter, that the rain 
may the more eaſily diſſolve and waſh them in. 
Sir Hoon PLarr tells us, that by manurifig # 
ab e nee 


dummer bal. 


e b Abe e iy! | 
land, and am fully convinced, that if any farmer 
can procure' them, including carriage; at the ex- 
pence of twelve ſhillings a waggon load, they wilt: 
be the cheapeſt i A eee 
lay ned ſoils. Win 4 
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Frm the Rev. My. Stwayne, of pie . 
Hire, with 2 UA 475 See 4. 15 
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parcels 3 ene this contain a 
. Shy. of the fine Bent Graſs ſeed in the 
blade, and a little of the Creſted Dog's-tail ; which, 
with what I have before tranſmitted to you, com- 
plete a ſmall collection of the graſs ſeeds, for 
which a premium has been "x by, Py er 


ſor theſe three years paſt. Ay ent aa 


17111 eee Bt ne 


The difficulty; of collecting them bas 9 
much greater than I at firſt apprehended. But as 

a ſeparate cultivation of the good graſſes appears 
to me to be a great deſideratum in the ſyſtem of 
agricultural improvements, and as the Society 
had hitherto failed of obtaining any ſeed to be- 
gin their experiments with, I was determined to 
this ſeaſon, if poſſible, ſome ſeed of each 
of the ſorts advertiſed in the Society's liſt, 


In this PR from the earlieſt * of the 


ſpring, 1 made my obſervations on the ſeveral 
graſſes, as they occurred to me in my walks about 
219114 a the 


C9771 . 
the fields. I remarked thoſe particular fields and 
meadows where each fort grew” in the greateſt 
abundance. I picked ſpecimens of each when in 
full bloom, and carefully compared them (being 
myſelf but a novice in Botany) with the deſcrip- 
tions of the graſſes given in Dr. Wirnagixo' 
Botanical arrangement. -T exaaptiod:ianviti:ehoje : 
growth from time to time, and, when 'ripe, at- 

tended to the ane en Wege leerer 


g unc! 
tiDogo, be tA | 


ing my great deſire to accompliſh- this my fas 
vourite ſcheme, I ſhould, moſt probably, have 


been unſucceſsful; or, if not wholly unſucceſs- 
ful, ſhould. have collected ſo ſmall a quantity as | 
would have been unworthy of the Society's ac 
ceptance: for the early graſſes, ſuch as che Annual 
Poa, Vernal and Meadow Foxtail, though very 
conſpicuous when in; bloſſom, and indeed more 
ſo than many other graſſes; yet, when; their ſeeds 
ripen, are wholly overtopped, and almoſt obſcured 
by the tall oat, rough cockſpur, meadow feſcue, 
and other ſurrounding graſſes, which being na- 
turully of à taller growth, and ſpringing in a 
warmer ſeaſon, ee vegetate with much | 


greater unn, ice t ie 
i4 4 * bh t 35 fy / $3 "111% 64141 Han _ 
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If I had neglected to cultivate an intimate 
- acquaintance with them in their flowering ſtate, 
I ſhould; moſt likely, have been deceived by 
improper- ſpecies. This I ſuſpected, and there. 
| fore took that neceſſary precantion to guard 
againſt it. Beſides, the ſeeds of moſt of the graſſes 
fall from the buſks within a very ſhort time after 
they are ripe, and many of them before to ap. 
pearance they are ſo: ſo that if they are not care» 
- fully and conſtantly watched, a few days neglect 
will deprive you of the opportunity of collecting 
them for che whole ſeaſon. This, 4 am afraid, 
will prove an obſtacle not cafily to be ſurmounted 
in the cultivation of ſome of theſe graſſes; though 
there are others of them, which I believe will be 
ſound the moſt valuable, thes-do-not o- under 


bt vas ogra 


eee nen Wen 
ſucceeded to my wiſhes. I could have wiſhed to 
| havepreſented to the Society a much larger col- 
lection of the whole; being apprehenſive, from 
the total deficiency of former years, that I ſhall 
at preſent prove to be the only labourer in this 
- harveſt But there is one ſort, viz. the Meadow 
Foxtail, in which I have been particularly unfor- 
TP this, through a defe& which I had 
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no ſuſpicion of at the time of its bloſſoming. Ar 
that time I had remarked this ſpecies to be pe- 
culiarly beautiful and flouriſhing; but, on rub- 
bing out the huſks, when I judged the ſeed o 
be approaching to ripeneſs, I found almoſt every 
ſeed · veſſel occupied by a ſoft ſubſtance, of a deep 
yellow or orange colour, no ways reſembling 'a 
ſeed. On applying the microſcope, this ſubſtance 
proved to be a congeries of animalcules; which, 
being ſhook out on a ſheet of white paper, and 
ſeparated from each other, diſplayed the exact 
ſhape and motion of thoſe inſefts which are oſten- 


times found in hams and bacon, and which are 


known houſewives by the name of hop. 
The flies likewiſe, which theſe caterpillars 
Bedsce were found to be very like the Topper: 
flies, ITT ſmaller. 755 ee 

1 examined this graſs. on many different may 
and ſituations, but it ſtill preſented the ſame ap- 
pearance. This deterred me from any farther 
attempts to collect it this ſeaſon; as it had been 


to no purpoſe to have gathered a large quantity 


of ſtraw, without the chance TA Ca ſome 
aries n 85 3 | 
Whether k is uſual rt 46 d dg wht 


e Er 
ehr MI able 


i 


all 6h dosen t chis'] arly aſſured of, that if 


it be not an extraordinary circumſtance, it will for 
ever prevent the raifing of this graſs by ſeed from 


e eee 20 


n 1 
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the graſſes 1 have collected, in the order they 
were ſound to ripen, with the view that they may 
probably be of ſome little uſe to the 3 


ven a the mere of them. , 


1. The geh as the le re. 5k 


Of chis 1 1 70 a quantity 0 — 2 as the 
month of April. Its ſceds drop off before they are 
dry, and to appearance | before they are ripe. The 
utmoſt care is-therefore neceſſary in gathering the 
blades, without which very few of the ſeeds will 
be ſaved... It ripens from the middle of April, to 
ſo. late, I believe, as the end of October; but 
moſtly diſappean in the middle of the ſummer. 

t grows in any ſoil and ſituation, but rather af. 


| fects the ſhade. 


x7 11, Sir reites ty + 


adly. The ſecond was the Vina, 7 | 
This coſt me more labour and time in colle&- 


ing, than either of the other ſorts, owing. to its 
being ſurrounded with taller graſſes at the time of 
its ripening, and being almoſt hid among them. 

| If 


— * ] 
a If it be not carefully watched when nearly ripe; 

and gathered within a few days after it comes to 
maturity, great part of the feed will be oſt; 
* The twiſted elaſtick auns, which adhere to the 
| ſeed, lift them out of their teceptacles with the 
leaſt motion from the wind, even while the ſtraw 
and ear remain quite erect. It was found moſtly. 
in the moiſt parts of meadows; very little of it on 
dry paſtures, It flowers about the begi nning of 
May; and | 1s ripe about ihe middle of June. rue 


Mang 4 


ah. 1 Forraii· enen 


This occines. in moſt" meadows,” besehen 
durch pen It flowers ſomewhat later than the 
A ˙·— * one - Y7421do 
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Abh. The fuer Frcs,” „ 7 5 


This was found only i in pools, wet ditches, — 
other very ſpringy places. Its ſeeds drop off with 
the leaſt touch, before they are nearly dry. It 
e ee 


: 
p 


if . 1 h. The Gazar Po. 28 . 
This graſs affects chiefly the dry parts of mea... 
dows; though it is to be found on moſt good 
paſtures. It is more retentive of its ſeeds than 
either of the graſſes 1 have met with; it may 
rid. therefore 


my + on, > 0 


| . 
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theteſate-be ſuſſered to remain itil the ſtalks are 


quite dry. It bloſſums the e eee 
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apart ſhould" rather call the Great Pra. the 
flowering ſtalks being of a much 5 5 growth 


than the former: but this the Lirnnzan, ſyſtem 


forbids. One of the ſpecifick characters of the 
Common Poa [Pia trivialis] in that ſyſtem is, that 


it contains only three florets in cach. little ſpike, 


which perſecłly agrees with this graſs: whereas 
the Great Poa [Poa Protenfic} is deſcribed as con- 
taining ve, which. anſwers: to: the former; I have 
obſerved this gtaſs. to gro / in great abundance, 
even to the excluſion of almoſt all other kinds, in 
thoſe places in meadows byer which the water 
$as bor been conſtantly ing che whole winter. 


1 am quite of opinion that this is 5 gr 
which the very ingenious, Mr. AvDiig0, in his 
Difquifitions on Agticuſture, wiſhes to Aiftinguith 
by the name of the Yernal oft Graſs, and which 
he is certainly miſtaken” in ſuppoſing to be the 
Flotens n on e rig ed”) 
lore | bake Mo rods | 
bie n ton en leaves me no 
room to doubt that it is this very graſs; viz; the 
: | $M Common 


R © Ta. 
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. 
Common Poa, | The cicumſtance of its flouriſh» 
ing ſo much when; almoſt conſtaniiy overflowni 
ſcems to ptemiſe, that it will prove a moſt valuable 
graſs for water meadows. It flowers the beginning 


of June, though ſomething later than the ſarper, 
and ripens the beginning of July. The panni⸗ 
cle and ſtalks may not be permitted to ſtand til 
they are dry like the former, but muſt be gathered 
before the ſeeds are ſcarcely ripe; ot 4 eg 
pt of thay i I 


nel cp 


Th. The Suxxr 5 Pascu. 


1 e this to be he moſt valuable 1 
of all. It was obſerved to grow and thrive on 
lands of all qualities and in all ſituations, from 
the drieſt, upland paſtures, to the very moiſt parts 
of meadows,, It does not part with its ſeeds till 
ſome time aſter they are ripe, and even quite dry 
It makes the thickeſt and cloſeſt! pile of any of 
them, and ſends up but few flowerſtalks in pro- 
portion ta its leaves, I am almoſt perſuaded, 
that this graſs will hereaſter become as generally 
cultivated as Ray-graſs is at . It flowers 
in June, and is ripe in July. 


865500. The Mzapow Frscu n. 


This was found univerſally in aneidows and 
. ir js rather a coarſe graſs, . 
not 


[% ] 
not retain its ſeeds near ſo well as the former 
10 pag ore ax taz in jur. 1 
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This abGuridtd "chiefly in dry paſtures, It re. 
alle its ſeed better than ſome other of the Foes 
e e and is ripe in July. ;, 


: 


| flak 00h. The CarsrD Doc 9 25 

| This is a very common graſs, affecting rather 
dry land; and is the eaſieſt of the whole group to 

collect a quantity of ſeed _ 1* en in 
June, and ape n hr 


| I Lib. "Ihe Een an.. 
This graſs, the ſecond in the Society's lift, 
flowers. and ripens its ſeed the lateſt of them all. 
It ſeems to be loſt the former” part of the yar, 
but vegetates | luxuriantly towards the autumn. 
It appeam to be fond of moiſt ground. It retains 
its ſeed till full ripe; ern the mur eb of 
July, Fo er nfm ro? of Ruta. 
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Pucklechurch, Sept, 15, 1781 
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| 1 P. S. I have 


| 7 0 1] 
P. S. I have preſerved nenn e ithe above 
graſſes, and ſeveral others collected this ſummer, 
which I ſhall beg your acceptance of, as ſoon as 
F 1 ; 
a ud 
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f AzriCLE XII. N 
On watering Meadows; and the Kinds of Water 
fwd 50 nn for that Oy” 


Fiu, March 8, 1783. 
ein 
experience and babes ö e nA 
you are, in the name of the Society, ſo flat- | 
tering as to requeſt me to give, are very much at 
their ſervice. | 


To the deity « What water do the farmers 
in your county prefer?” I can eaſily anſwer, 
* which has run 1285 courſe, particularly 


„an confiderable nn rd tabs 
ſent to the Society, and an honorary Premium of a piece of Plate, 
value Ten Guineas, unavimouſly voted at the Annual Meeting in 
1786, and preſented © to the Rev. GOOG SWaArns, for his ele- 
« gant ſpecimens of Graſſes and collection of Graſs Seeds.” | 
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when it has been aſſiſted by the run of farm-yards, 
arable-lands, ſheep-ſleights,” &c. &c. This is the 
general opinion -of the watermen and farmers 
here; they all agree that the leſs the water is 
ſtrained, and the nearer they take it from the 


river, the better it is, and the more it enriches 


the meadows,” particularly when aſſiſted by the 
run of yards, * 


When they are aſked to explain What they 
mean by being /e/7 firained?” They ſay, it is when 
the water is taken immediately out of the river, 
ſtream, &c. and conveyed upon the land, running 
directly off by the drains into the river again. 
If, inſtead of returning into the river, it be again 
conveyed upon the lands below, and thus repeated, 
it is then ſaid to have been ſtrained, and not ſo 


efficacious; but if it be taken out of the ſtream 


again, after it has run ſome way in the courſe, it 

is then called head-water, and uſed with ſucceſs. 
This is nearly the general idea of the country, I 
own it has never been ſatisfactory to me, * 
Juſt hinted as much in the Eſſay. | 


If an enquiry be made, Where, and which 
are the beſt water-meadows?” The anſwer is, 
Thoſe above us. Enquire there: Thoſe above us 


"FRE; than * the water bas not . 


of / — * i * + — 
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nuch trained. This muſt, if . ſoon carry 
us * near nn IE.” | 


Flog be dae, . e ue 
the Jpring-bead,/ the particular ſpot where the 
ſpring riſes is not meant, but as far below it a 
there is any appearance of ſprings in or near the 
bed of the ſtream, which will oftentimes in ſmall _ 
rivulets be one, two, or more miles, below the 
ſpring- head. Nor is there a moment's doubt but 
that at a very conſiderable diſtance below, there 
are many very good water-meadows equal to thoſe 
higher up, but not in general; the variety of ſoil, 
(for ſome may be found better there than at the 
ſpring- head) and other-local r 4 agrees I Pre- | 
ſume, occaſion | it. 1 3 


This ſubject has oldie 3 my attention 
when I have been in meadows formed of a variety 
of ſoils, Every one readily admits, that the ſame 
water, at the ſame time, will have different effects 
ee, near ſuch as, a cold clay; a warm 
ſand, or gravel; and a boggy, deep, corky ſoil; 
ent AE muſt be attributed uur ſoll. 


To explain myſelf u more fully, I beg "ky to 


claſs the lands capable of being watered by ſmall 
„ into three diviſions. 
G2 The 
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The firſt, are thoſe lands which lie at or nea 
the ſpring-head. The foil of this diviſion is ge- 
nerally a light loam, tolerably firm though wet, 
and not more than from fix inches to a foot deep; 
the under-ſtratum a ſpringy gravel. This claſs (as 
I ſaid before) extends often much farther down the 
ſtream in ſome vales than others. 


The ſecond diviſion I begin to diſtinguiſh where 
the ſoil gets deeper and heavier, often inclining 
to a clay or clayey loam, with ſome gravel in it. 
(This ſpecies is very cold, and the graſſes ſpring 
late.) Under this claſs may be reckoned a black, 
ſpungy, looſe, corky ſoil; the ſtream here (which 
before was ſmall) becomes larger conſiderably, and 
the lands on each fide, which before were narrow, 

now ſpread to a conſiderable breadth. Under this 
diviſion the larger quantity of water-meadow in 
this country falls. 


The third: dividon fo compoſed of thoſe lands 
which lie flat, the ſoil very deep and looſe, often 
a morals, the bed of the river a bottomleſs ooze; a 
wear cannot well be erected acroſs it, nor the water 
drained off; little uſe is therefore ever made of it. 


Llpon lands. of the. firſt divition, the,noms 
* moſtly perfectly clear, iſſuing immedi- 


ately 


* 
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ately from the ſprings, and without any foreign 
aſſiſtance, has an amazing effect: the fertilizing, 
quality is really aſtoniſhing. Meadows under this 
deſcription; if eaten quite bare in the month of 
May, will, in ve, /ix, or even weeks, have as 
much graſs in them as the mower can throw out 
with his ſcythe;* from one to two and often three 
good waggon-loads an acre. Add to this, the 
herbage being better, is of more value, and "the 
MW 27 n TH 


. 
benefited by the water being thrown over them, 


perhaps as much as the other, conſidering the dif 


ference of the two | ſoils in their natural ſtate. 
This water having feceived all the advantages of 
the run of farm-yards, ſtreet dirt, arable lands, &c. 
the produce is very great. The quality, and iti 
deed the quantity, is (L believe) always in propor- 
tion better or worſe, as the ſort and fituntion ap- 
proach the firſt or third mn N 


Lind under the third ein 1 have had 
no experience in. I have hardly ever heard that 


any thing is made of them. Their produce is 
ruſhes, ſedge, and-a coarſe threo-{quare graſs. 


* Hlfa-rown an acre is the price generally given for mowing. 
G3 57 Idi 
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I think it reaſonable to believe, that the ſecond 


diviſion of land is greatly improved by the water's. 
having been aſſiſted by the adventitious increaſe of 
the running of farm-yards, &c. falling into it in its 


paſſage. And it is probable, that the firſt diviſion 


would be improved, if the ſecond diviſion of water 
could be conveyed upon it; eee $6 
mahnen Ss is a 33 5 i Hott 


1 think I am juſtified in faying, das che febond 
ſort of land would be vaſtly improved by the firſt 
diviſion of water being thrown over it. I ground 
my opinion upon an obſervation I have frequently 
made, that in a ſeries of dry weather, when the 
ſtream from the ſprings, as I imagine, could not 
have received any foreign aid, being conveyed over 
lands of the ſecond diviſion, and as clear as if it 
had iſſued immediately from the ſpring- head, the 


vegetative powers, particularly if in warm weather, 


have been ſo wonderfully exerted, that in a few days 
a beautiful verdure has ſucceeded a parched ruſty 
appearance, Here I think a queſtion ariſes, 
Whether the ſoil, or the quality of the water, 
contribute moſt to make the firſt diviſion of land 
better than the ſecond?” And I ſhould be very 
glad to ſee a reaſon given, why perfectly clear wa- 
ter being thrown over the meadows in the warm 
months, and kept there a few days too long, not 


ſtagnated, 


C 
ſcum upon the graſs, which ſoon becomes ſo glu- 
tinous, as to — a e not ow? og 
leather? 


* . 
4 . (3A A 9 * 
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ae Sie en AL ant 7 ſay- 
ing, that Dr. Pxtzs7Ley has given. a new theory 
of vegetation, by bis phlogiſton, contrary to his 
opinion; and as the Doctor quoted page 11 of the 
Treatiſe on Water-Meadows, in ſupport of it, 
Mr. Young wiſhes me to inform him, ©. Whether 
I did not know inſtances to the contrary?” I am 
by no means equal to the taſk of entering into the 
merits of the diſpute. My experience juſtifies 
me to declare, that I have ſeen as great improve- 
ment pon land watered with nme, 
as I ever did by thick muddy water. 


I have had the pleaſure to ſee a copy of Mr. 
Wimpeey's letter to you: I am happy to find the 
ſubje& treated in ſo maſterly a manner; and am 
not ſurprized to find him differ ſo much from 


me in what he ſays upon land ſprings; they proba- 
bly have not fallen ſo much under his obſervation. 


I write from facts that are every day We my eye. 


| You i le pliatia.i6 abode. + 
TY no means F 
, &. 
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Kc, is not- aſſiſting; quite the reverſe: I believe 
clear water appears at and near the ſpring-head to 
have every advantage the other has below, and that 
the quantity of herbage is greater, and the quality 
beter. The reaſon I ſubmit, to the curious: but, 
viewed in every light, the quantity of land of the 
firſt diviſion is ſo ſmall compared with the ſecond, 
doubt. ett ll . han! Ht MATS 


And I candidly own, that there are fprings 
iſſuing out of the bogs in heaths, of which no uſe 
is made, becauſe, bey ſay, the water has no enrich- 
ing quality belonging to it: but there the ſoil is a 
deep bog inclining ee A eng | 
the winter, little unter inen cut. | 


I am, Sir, 
Gus 50 obedient humble ſervant, _ 
GEORGE BOSWELL.” 


. The par of the country I am ſituated in 
is every where ſurrounded by chalk hills, ſome near 


the rings, and no where more _ two miles 
diſtant (viſible. ) 
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ee Arten XIII. by 
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TN. anſwer to your enquiry. _abour the 3 

I heat: From my own obſervations near home, 
and the information of others from different parts 

of tis county, I find it-is become general, and this 
year almoſt univerſal, owing in part, Perhaps, to 
e e 19%: | 
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we bare Wait kir upon, ee 
aten courſe of crops on our ſtrong heavy lands 
than thoſe we practiſe on our light ſoils. Turnips 
well hoed twice are equally cultivated upon both, 
and without any material inconvenience to the far- 
mer, or injury to the land. On the light ſoils, we 
feed them off with ſtock in the field where they 
grow: On heavy wet lands, we draw them and 
carry them off in light carts, to be eaten either in 
ſome graſs or unploughed ſtubble OR or LIENS 
houſes or hee: hom. 


I eber de ue nbd much, and ma 
ways uſed it, although the greater part of my farm 
| | would 


* 
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would very well admit of feeding them where they 
grow. My reaſons for preferring this latter method 
are, that there is no waſte of the turnips ;=that, the 
food comes equally freſh to the beaſts every day 
that the protection from cold and wet weather, 
which the cattle enjoy in houſes, or well ſenced and 
ſnedded yards, (as mine are) contributes very much 
to their health and fattening, (much more ſo, in- 
deed, than is generally conceived ;) and that by this 
means I collect and preſerve all their dung to be 
laid on ſuch fields; and at ſuch times as will be 
moſt beneficial to the enſuing crops. Theſe advan- 
tages are all loſt in the method of feeding off the 
turnips on the fields; for even half the dung of 
the beaſts, feeding in the fields in the depth of win- 
ter; is loſt by being dropt under the hedges or trees, 

to which, after Wha 0 _ flee for ſhel- 
ter and warmth. 50 2 on; . 


Xt „eee of carting away an acre of turnips 
depends on the gdodneſs of the crop, and is from 
ten to fiſteen ſhillings; which, although it is much 
more than ſaved in the preſervation of the turnips 
from waſte, yet inclines the covetous and indolent 
to feed them off the land; for they flatter them- 
ſelves they have no waſte while they have lean 
ſheep or bullocks, which will eat up the offal that 
the fat ones have left, not conſidering how much 


(' 999 J 
better their ſecond or lean nt thrive with | 
clean and freſh ſood. | 


| You aſk' me, if beans and wheat, alternately, 
would not obviate the neceſſity of fallowing heavy 
lands, and prove for a conſiderable length of time 
a beneficial mode of cropping the ground. Az I 
have not experienced the practice, I can only con- 
jecture, and tell you, that ſome little time e o 
intended to have tried the experiment on two pi 
of ſtiff wet ground; which I have laid tograſs; and 
that T have very little doubt but that, if the bean 
crops be ſometimes manured for, and always well 
hoed, this mode would be a moſt profitable one, 
and, for any reaſon I can ſee to the contrary, might 
endure for ever; but ſtill, as it does not raiſe winter 
food for cattle, I muſt, for the ſake of their dung, 
P n to it, eee can be raiſed.” 


_ 1 am, Sir, : 42 i" 1 4 
ft 7 W Generelt as pint #09 
+, ©" Your moſt humble ſervant, ©" 

| "cs; 
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3 of aifing e is in t 
n it may perhaps. be 
thought impertinent in me to offer any thing on 
that head. But as the gaining a knowledge of the 
different modes of practice in different counties 
ſcems to be one part of your deſign, I will take the 
liberty of ee an ee this 
„ eee gr ah F hee 
8 9 a 
The beſt ſol for barley is that which lice and 
healthy, rather light than ſtiff, but yet of ſufficient 
tenacity and ſtrength to retain the moiſture. On 


— — 


this kind of land the grain is always the beſt-bodied 


and coloured, the nimbleſt in the hand, and has 
the thinneſt rind. Theſe are qualities which re- 
commend it moſt to the maltſter. If the land be 
poor, it ſhould be dry and warm; and when ſo, it 
will oſten bear better corn than A de. land in a 


cold and wet ſituation. 
TI | In 
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In the choice of your ſeed it is needſul to ob- 
ſerve, that the beſt is of a pale lively colour, and 
brightiſh, caſt, without any deep redneſs,; or black 
tinge at the tail. If the rind be a little ſhrivelled, 
it is the better: for that ſlight ſhrivelling proves 
it to have a thin ſkin, and to have ſweated in the 
mow. The neceſlity of a change of ſeed, by not 
ſowing two years together what grew on the ſame 
ſoil, is not in any part of Huſbandry more evident ; 
than in the culture of this grain, which, if not 
frequently changed, will grow coarſer and coarſer 
every ſucceeding year. 


I hes generally how thought that 7 | 
would be benefited by ſteeping;. but liming it 
has, in many inſtances, been found prejudicial. 
Sprinkling a little ſoot with the water in which 
it is ſteeped, has been of great ſervice, as it will 
ſecure the ſeed from infects. In a very dry ſeed- 
time, barley, that has been wetted for malting, 
and begins to ſprout, will come up ſooner, and 
produce as good a crop as any other, 


If you ſow after a fallow, plough three times at 
leaſt, At the firſt ploughing, lay your land up 
in ſmall ridges, and let it remain ſo during the 
winter, for the froſt to mellow it; the ſecond 


ploughing ſhould be the beginning of February. 
| 25 77 1 
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In March ſplit the ridges, and lay the land as flat 

as poſſible, at the ſame time harrowing it fine. 

But in ſtrong wet lands (if you have no other for 

barley) lay it round, e eee A 
receive a eee | 


— 


1 have oſten ny the following 4804 with 
ſacceſs: On lands tolerably manured, I ſowed 
clover with my barley, which I reaped at harveſt ; 
and fed the clover all the following winter, and 
from ſpring to July, when J fallowed it till the 

following ſpring, and then ſowed it with barley 
and clover as before, Repeating this method every 

year, I had very large crops: but I would not re- 
commend this practice on poor light land. 


We fow on our lighteſt lands in April, on our 
moiſt lands in May; finding that thoſe lands which 
are the moſt ſubject to weeds produce the beſt 
crops when ſown late. | | 


The common method is to ſow the barley-ſced 
broadcaſt at two ſowings; the firſt harrowed in 
once, the ſecond twice; the uſual allowance from 
three to four buſhels per acre. But if farmers 
could be prevailed on to alter this practice, they 
would ſoon find their account in it. Were only 
half the quantity ſown equally, the produce would 
85 ; be 
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be greater, and the corn leſs liable 10 lodge: for 
when corn ſtands very cloſe, the ſtalks are drawn 
up weak, and on that account are leſs capable of 
reſiſting the force egg e p . We, 
ſelves under heavy rains. 
From our great ' ſucceſs in Farah and driling 
wheat, ſome of our farmers tried theſe methods 
F 


PIE ria on | yory * land. 112156 


15055 myſelf” had eighty ſtalks n 0 
barley, which all produced good and long cars, 
and the grain was better than any other; but the 
method is too expenſive for general practice. In 
poor land, ſow thin, or your crop will be worth 
little. Farmers who do not reaſon on the matter, 
will be of a different opinion; but the facts in- | 


diſputable. 


When the barley is ſown and harrowed in, the 
land ſhould be rolled after the firſt ſhower of rain, 
to break the clods, This will cloſe the earth about 
the roots, which will be a great advantage to it in 
dry weather. | 


When the barley has been up three weeks or a 


month, it is a very good way to roll it again with 
A heavy 


1 

a heavy roller, which will an bibs fin ae 
from the ground+to the injury of the 
roots. This rolling before it branches out, will alſo 
_ cauſe it to tiller into a greater number of ſtalks; fo 


that if the plants be thin, the ground will be m=_ 
filled, and the ſtalks Eres. 


If the eee ane 
will in a warm wet ſpring, mowing is a much 
better method than feeding it down with ſheep, 
becauſe the ſcythe takes off only the rank tops; 
but the ſheep, being fond of the ſweet end of the 
ſtalk next the root, will often bite ſo cloſe as to 
6 aj ke gu 


ange what I here recommend, many 
of our farmers uſually ger forty buſhels of barley 
per acre from land of no extraordinary quality. 
On ſome that is rich, I have had fifty-two buſhels 
without manure; but I never ſow more than ten, 

and often only eight pecks of ſeed per acre. 


I am, Ke. ed 
J. S. 
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On the Advantages of eultitari ng Turnip), 
"Scotch n ECON eat 4 1h 


[By Gens Fannr in l 


| GenTLEMEn, "Ile H March 6, 1781.7 . 


EING diſtppointed of ſeeing your ſecretary 

when I was at Bath laſt month, I take the 
liberty of communicating by letter, a few obſer- 
vatiohs, which I intended to have made to him, 
on the number of cattle and ſheep which may be 
fed on crops of tutnips, turnip-rooted cabbages, 
and Scotch cabbages, of a certain given weight, 
by which the comparative value of ſuch crops may 
be accurately eſtimated, 


| When ſheep een 9 N turnips as they 
will eat, (which ſhould always be the caſe while 
they are fattening) they will on an ee Conlurge 


ache TOE POE Res in 24 hours. 


| An'acre of turnips twice hoed will, aaa 
be good, produce about fifty tons; Which will 

on the above calculation, maintain one hundred 
_ £:Vok, U. H ſheep 


the, carth, it is leaſt, trouble, zo. feed ghe off; bus 
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ſheep fifty-two days. My ſheep weigh i in been 
twenty 855 a qugter. . 


hints bogels cabbage will - OY iow 
twenty- fiye to thirty. tons per acre; and for /pring- 
feed are certainly the moſt valuable crop within 
the whole circle of huſbapdry.. They are invul- 
nerable to froſt, either in or out of the ground. 
When farmers are in the greateſt diſtreſs for ſheep- 


feed, during the months of March and April, 


HEE 5 an pnfailing ſupply, and afford more 
milk for the lambs than any other food whatlo- 
ever. They are alſo a firmer and more ſubſtan- 
tial food chan turnips, even if te latter could 
be had good, in trat ſeaſpn. 1 have kept them 
out of the ground near twelve months, through 
the extremes 4 hear and cold; and at the end 
Lad. time, 8 very ee, ther. * EG 


on 1%] 


e n fan) i 


if * want to, plough early, they may be drawn 
with a prong, and, it thrown on a, dry paſture, 
they will keep equally good for ſheep in the 
ſpring. An are of turnip.rooted cabbage, will 
maintain one hundred r ane. 
e mam goil e 
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Scotch cha if they be the true 
firm kind, ag ie ppt a few of 
the otitfide leaves exerpted. On land not worth 
- mote than twelve ſhillings per ncre, 1 have had 
fifty-four tons per acre. An ox Will in common 
eat about two hundred pounds in 24 hours. 
Twenty oxen thereſbte may be kept har five 
weeks on an acre of cabbages of that weight; but 


as the crops in general are not ſo large, we will 
reckon only a month, which will be cheaper than 


a ſcore of oxen can be kept on any other food. 


A eb of twenty pounds a | quarter will cat 
fifteen pounds - of Scotch cabbages i in ; twenty-four 


Hours. © An acre will therefore maintain two hun- 
dred ſheep a full * whe 


en, cows and oxen, are fed ai cabbages, 5 


with turnips, which go off more in urine; or thah 

with hay, which is of too dry a ſubſtance. If the 
cabbages are planted in rows three feet apart, the 
intervals ee ity be kept free from weeds by 
the We Boe and the roots of the plants will - 
receive great benefit by the ground being thus 
looſened about them. Cabbages, being a melio- 

ratin crop, do not- l the 9 nearly ſo F 


muc as grain, 


| + © 18s I will 
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I Will now add a ſew remarks on Lucerne, a 

plant which merits every poſſible encouragement. 

Some years ſince I divided a field of two acres 

into four parts, and ſowed it with en in * 
een manner 


iſt part, in grills three . „ | 

ad part, in drills two feet ditt. 
J 4 part, in drills he BBs" 20 5 
2 an part, broadcaſt. | „ 


The ſoil was equal e the field. The 
ſeed was ſown on the 24th of April; on the 16th 
of Auguſt I cut the whole field, and weighed, the 


produce of each part ſeparately. | | 


That ſown in es det drills 1 only 
about half the weight of that ſown broadcaſt, and 
the reſt in proportion, leſſening as the width of 
the rows increaſed. Having been taught to, be- 

| lieve, that the three-feet drills would produce moſt, 
I was diſappointed in finding that crop to be the 
leaſt of any in the field, and too haſtily repro- 
4 bated the drill method of ſowing it. I was how- 
by adviſed by a gentleman, who underſtood the 
culture of this graſs better than myſelf, to let the 
whole field remain three years, to give it a fair 
ttrtial, 
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trial, bete 1 paſſed judgment. I did ſo. The f 


ſecond year the difference was greatly i in favour of 
the three-feet drills ; and in the fourth year they 
had a very decided ſuperiority. I then found the" 


true ſtate of the caſe to be as follows: — 


f During the A year the plants in every part of 


the field were nearly equal in goodneſs; but as 
there was a much greater number of them on an 


equal ſpace of ground in the part ſown broadcaſt, 
the crop muſt of courſe be heavieſt there; theſe 
plants being as good the firſt year as afterwards." 


But in the courſe of three years, the plants in 


the three: feet drills became much ſtronger, ſpread” 
amazingly, and nearly filled up the ſpaces between 


them; the produce of one root being more than 


that of any ten roots in the broadcaſt part, Which 
by ſtanding too cloſe were impoveriſhed, * and 
could not increaſe in bulk like the others. 


feet drills was more than 'double the broadcaſt, 


and being adapted to the horſe-hoe, were kept © 
free from weeds, and earthed up at a ſmall expence 


in compariſon of the other. 


At the end of the fend p66) 


DD L 
H 3 from 


In the fourth year, the her three. - 


% 
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from the one · ſoot drills, in. rows. three feet . 
The firſt ſeaſon I thought they ſeemed ſtunted, 
and would come to nothing, but the following 
ſpring they ſhot forth vigarouſy, and were ROY 
ft to the other, ' | 


Tranſplanted Lucerne never produces any. thing 
the firſt ſeaſon; but in the ſecond, it is generally 
ag good as that of three years growth which has. 
never been moved. 


Weeds are the greateſt enemy to Lucerne; and 
the eaſieſt and cheapeſt way of keeping the crop 
clean, is to ſow it in drills of ſufficient width to 
admit the, horſe-hoe; which not only deſtroys 
them at. the leaſt. poſſible - expence, but, greatly. 
promotes, the growth, of the plants, by en 
them up in the en. pres 
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/ Friendly Socterityy: in Ni e n 


GENTLEMEN, ., | * 


Fav been a Subſcriber to | nv . eh . 
its firſt Inſtitution, although, from the remote- 
neſs of my ſituation, it has not been in my power 
to attend more than one of your meetings. Ha- 
ving however conſtantly. received your 'Ahnual 
Premium Books; I have with pleaſure ſeen a num? 
ber of the premiums qudiciouſlyoffered;not only for: 
the advancement of Agriculture, Planting; &c./ but 
| alſo as rewards for long continued wy and 
_ Behaviour in ARR &c. 


- 


— 
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As Lange every. pn Ather in Soreties: | 
or in Individuals, to. promote uſeſul knowledge, 
improvements in the neceſſary arts, and happi- 
neſs in collective and civil Society; I wiſh to 
point out one ſubject which ſeems in a particular 
manner to merit Mb attention enen | 
ment id 


This is, che eſtabliſhment of Parochial Brien 
| ers. N 


| [ 198 J ke 
ers, Where theſe have been eſtabliſhed, and con- 


ducted by prudent rules and regulations, they have 
proved very comfortable reſources to many indivi- 


duals, when age or afflition has diſqualified them 
' for labour, and alſo leſſened * expences. 


The Funds raiſed by theſe Societies may be 
conſidered as ſo much money ſaved from the ale, 
houſe, to be applied in times of neceſſity to the 
beſt of purpoſes; and as each member contributes 
only /bree-perice a week, it is ſcarcely felt by indi- 
viduals. But the advantage and relief which r 
ſhillings a week affords to the /ick, the lame, and 
the aged, is very comfortable; and they are thereby 
freed from the painful neceſſity 1 applying” to 

| their pariſhes for . ret 


As theſe Friendly Swieties are founded on one of 
the wiſeſt maxims in the code of human policy; 
namely, that it is eaſily in the power of the many 
to help the few; I think they merit publick encou- 
ragement and ſupport. Therefore if your finances 
will admit, you cannot, perhaps, beſtow a few 
guineas better than in offering 3 
following import :— . 


That a premium of- guineas will be 
given to the moſt numerous Society of this kind, 


e 15 
of not leſs than forty members, which ſhall, within 
the year 1783, be eſtabliſhed by labourers and 
handicrafts-men, in any country: town or pariſhy 


The ſaid premium to be claimed as ſoon. as the 
ſaid Society, of not leſs than enn 
Wr e e | alert 

* tl 
„ A elke be eee witha Sie 
ficate ſigned by the Miniſter and Churchwardens 
of the pariſh, containing an account of the num 
ber of acuund members, and their mee 


”" 
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I have 8 to offer the above propoſal on 
this principle, that whatever, tends to make our' 
labouring poor induſtrious. and good œconomiſts, 
while in health, and to render them comfortable: 
when under affliction, is worthy your conſideration; 
and that theſe Friendly Clubs or Societies have ſuch. 


a tendency is, I think, ſelf-evident. 


SES 4 


A poor man, flattered with the hope of receiving 
| ſeven ſhillings per week in any future ſickneſs, 
will either work extra hours fot the three-pence.. 
he has to pay, or ſave it from the ale-houſe.” Aſter 
he has been ſome years a member, it becomes ha- 
bitual, and the fear of loſing all the money he has 
| paid 


where no ſuch Society is at preſent inſtituted. 


— 


mo ] 
ne by) forfeiting"all' the advantage he as a 


member is entitled to in caſe of accidents or illneſs, 


ue +a ON CE aer urg 


| i lnvs-ralkee”" wich hd i nat ee 
members of ſuch Societies, and they all tell me 
they live as well as before, and find no difference 
at the year's end from having paid three-pence' a 
week" to their Club to uſe their own language; 
ey don't feel ii. Hut in times of ſickneſs, when 
they could not labour, they have joyfully felt the 
- comforts which their little public fund yielded them. 


Tou will pardon me, Gentlemen; for dwelling ſo 
long on the ſubject ; but as it ſtrikes me forcibly, 
Lwiſh to) impreſs cue maven) Neben x 
en e ho | 


| Lam, yours, 8 &c. 
Wilts. e 
[The ſockety fully agree in opinion: with this benevolent correſpon- 
dent, reſpecting the utility of Friendly Societies amongſt the poor, 


een 
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Communicated by different Comrpondens, 


Grerumas, | 


- 


PL year 1745, the Sieur Da 14 Ravkn z, at 
Paris, obtained a patent for making flannels,, 
velvers, and other; ſtuffs, of the. cottony.downaf, | 
the, Apocynum, or. Dog;s-bane., When I, was. in. 
France about the year 1767, L ſaws ſome of this 
manufactory, and found that it anſwered very well, 
eſpecially, when We ay was anne 


before ſpinnine- | 2 4 fi 


- L io: ene the this coma had. ad, 
highly eſteemed there for ſtuffing eaſy chairs, ſet- 
tees, and ſtools, and alſo for. quiles, which ren- 
dered them veryrlight and w, we dion being, 
very . 


in 


The great quantities of 'this Adin ca. 
which our hedge-rows produce every autumn, 
might, I think, be applied to ſome ſuch uſes in 
this country, as it appears to be of the ſame kind 94 
l 1 Web- Fenn 
lr v0 * Fav. ie 8 Ibeg⸗ 


* 


e 


n 

I beg leave, therefore, to propoſe, that your 

Society may direct a trial to be made; and if it 

ſucceeds, that a premium may be offered for bring- 
ing it into common uſe, 2 

Ay: N W. I. 


Ms © 
. 


Tuxtrriwo as the ſubject on which 1 addreſs 
you may at firſt view appear, I flatter myſelf you 
will not deem me impertinent in wiſhing to have 
a remedy pointed out for an NCORVEMRENCE which 
„ on eren complained of. | 


"Gravel ſs une this of he weh tld d 
neceſſary ornaments in gentlemen's gardens; but 


the difficulty of keeping them clear from green moſs 


1 | . 


1 nber ſubmit to your conſideration we 
ther it might not be expedient ſor you to offer 4 
ſmall-premium- for the diſcovery of a cheap, eaſy, 
and effectual method 8 and 1750 | 
Yeung its one 55 

e Il mag GARDENER: 


al 


n — — — 
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E 80 : | 
I am of the opinion that crops athens, 
well as grain, might be much improved, and the 
quantity 


£5 113 * 
quantity conſiderably . 
eee in other Nee een 
. e 


1 11110 . "UDF 10 


4 e 
graſs! ſeed, which I procured urn 
in Kent, and the crop was much ſuperior to that 
of another field ſown with the ſame kind of graſa 
which had been raiſed in the neighbourhood; al- 
though the ſoil, eee eee 
dere, were the ſame. 


47%} 


There are er in the anos and 'ptogreſs 
of vegetation, which no theory can account for. 
While the effects are evident, the cauſe remains 
inexplicable. Experience, therefore is our beſt 
director, and hat ſeems uniformly* to prove /the 


utility of a change of ſeed in almoſt every pro- | 


| duction of our fields as well as garden. 
— 9517 F 35 p Ip. © . ay 1+ J. W. 
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Tus following. compoſition being an excellent 
colouring for pales, gates, rails, barns, and othes 
outhouſe doors, &c. I take the liberty of recom- 
mending it to, your Society in. pardiewtar, and to 
a e e eee, 


F 


TY 


* MA tone ounces of reſin in an iron pot br 
kettle; add three gallonm of train oil, and thite 
or four rolls of brimſtone; and when the refin 

much Spaniſh brown, or red, or yellow oker, 
and bfiniftone art" melted und becbme chin, 4dd 


(or any other court you want) fifft gröund fine 
with Tome of the oil, as will give the whole 6 


A deep a made as you like.” Then lay it on With 4 
| bruſh as hot and'thin as you can. Some days after 
the firſt coat is dried, give it a ſecond. It will Pre- 
ſerve plank for ages, and keep the weather from 
_ Jriving Pho Nu ee. 


ene of e, e t 
| Ra * 


AJ proof of che ſurpriſing advantages that 
attend the platt ing or ſowing wheat in drills, and 
the immenſe ſaving of ſeed by that method, I beg 
leave to mention the following inſtance, which 
tel within wy own obſervation — 


0 * _— 92 


Some years ſince, Mr. WazaTLy, of Morden, 
in the county of Cambridge, F args an acre of 
land with wheat, leaving a foot ſpace 8823 
every two kernels: The Whole acte took up half 


hn * #5; 


| chu - nine buſhels. 


as 1 


Many of our beſt farmers are now got into the 
bee of planting their heat as they do in Nor. 
folk, and their; ſucceſs has overcome the (moſt 
obſtinate prejudices which the common people en- 
tertained againſt ſo excellent a practice. They 
generally plant about two pecks per acre hy hand, 
and moſtly on clover lays, at frre ſhillings and ſix 
pence expence. Your ſociety can never turn thwit 

attention to a more intereſting object than the ren 

dering this practice general; and ſo far as their 
endeavqurs to extend it are CO * will 

2 e nation. ally br 
i Hs; i n. Me 
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20 pda. $ feeding Tri; from the 5-40 
| To a quart of turnip-ſeed add one ounce - 
brimftone finely. powdered, putting both into a 
bottle large enough to afford room to ſhake them 
well together every day ſor four or five days previous 
to ſowing: keep the bottle well corked; | 2 


by long experiencs. ans famsad mener 0 ine 
1 £4 G. K 
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Method of deflroying Weevils in Wheat. 
Monsrzur De Brosses, firſt Prefident of the 
Parliament of Dijon in France, finding that the 


: ink 
„ 311 #1 . ; " - 


| 
= 
| 
| 
| 


they ſtink, always proves fatal to theſe inſects, and 


| 6114 armed 


. 4 I T 116 1 
inſects called Weevils had got among ſome Un 


at one of his farms, tried almoſt every method to 
get rid of them, but in vain, for his granaries 
till continued inſeſted with this voracious inſect, 


At length, being informed of a method to deſtroy 


: them, which: was quite ſimple, and not expenſive, 
„ and which had been practiſed with ſucceſs in the 
eee he ſet 22 68 it in the follow: 


A ot bus 1 | MATE 


ff 1 ſome live bens which 1 Inte on | 


the wheat that was infeſted; and in four hours time 


the weevils came out from all parts, diſperſing 
themſelves over the walls in ſuch numbers, thi in 
many places they were quite black with them; and 


Y this means 1 were all * en, 


+4 
1 \ £ £ 


5 "The. ſmell of FORTS (CME if leſt till 


yet will not in the leaſt affect the corn. This 
remedy would be uſed as foon'| as the weevils 


*. 
L 9 J 
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bebo gen: 


AVING examined many ſheep infected with 
the diſeaſe in the liver called the. rut. I beg 
permiſſion to trouble you with a few. remarks 
thereon, and which are principally intended. to 
excite farther enquiry into the nature of this fatal 
malady. en in, wget e 


93611 Bl 10; ee ts enen bu 


bet i is c cafioned by the. inſets, "a 
the liver, and which are called flukes, is. very 


evident: but to account for their coming into the 
liyer is got ſo caſy. Il e 5) within 


ind i $7; Dang 

Lam of of the opinion. that thet' an are foallowed 
vid the ſheep's food, while in the egg ſlate. . The - 
common, or moſt obvious objection to that opinion 
is, chat this inſect is never Jaund but in the liver, 
or ſome, paris of the, yiſcera, of ſheep. that are 
diſeaſed more or lech, an 8 muſt here- 
fore he bred there. 


x dn ts ht h 15 24 ly 
„Vor. II. | 1 


D 
But this objection will loſe its force, when we 
conſider that many inſects undergo ſeveral changes, 
and exiſt under forms extremely different from 
eachother. - Some of them may thereſore appear, 

and be well known under one ſhape, and not known 
to be the ſame under a ſecond or third. The fluke 
may be the laſt ſtate of ſome aquatic animal which 

we at preſent very well know under one or other 
1 forms. 


6947 aldi qo2th yarn benim N 1 
* 40 tis be admitted, it it eaſy 1 
mhecß wah. ont wet groutid eſpecialh 
| tudes '6f "theſe oon, 'ori eggs, a Wick — 
arid Mat the ſtomach and (viſcera of the ſheep 
being a proper nidus for them, they of courſe 
hatch, and eee 
keel orf int ider of the aal, and occaiion this 
Aiſbr at:: Aut bella 276 oat Dan avi 5d. 
a on imo NET 101 1 26-03-24 Ih 
On killing a ſheep lately, which den 
in good health, I examined the viſcera carefully, 
"and in me of the paſſages leading to the liver, 
"(which appeared turgid) Trcöng 8 whiciſty thick 
liquor, which appeared to be alk it motion.” On 
"applying: a pocket glals, 1 found” it contain 
lands of | theſe flukes, Which yere apparently juſt 
"hatched; and about the lite f mites. Theſe, if 


the ſheep had not been killed, would probably 
20 FF: a ve 


bY 119 1 
hve ſoon oben her uſual ie, and proved its 
deſtruction, 


bs MN v3! Yang Ws 44 ava} ate; * ert . * 


Ne eee if experi- 
ments were made by ſome of the faculty, to diſ- 


cover what would moſt ſpeedily kill theſe inſects 
when taken freſh and alive from a diſeaſed liver, 
it might lend to the diſcovery" of ſomething tit 
might have the ſame effect hen given internally 
as a medicine. We find worms can be deſtroyed 
in the bodies of animals, eee 
a e 949 SMOG iow ; 
19300 DISHES AYE my"! 
Mr. Mues ſays, a is a good e 
for the rot in ſneep: Suppoſe a ſtrong decoction of 
this plant, or the oil extracted from its: ſeed; were 
1 to thoſe diſeaſed; it might rei ſervice 
Sd ap tes 4e Ke. N 
KOT ahn bee N f 
1.3561 ne vines en iel 46 1 "i 
nen, near Claim. 
* b. Han code 
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e down Fields to — * = the Kind, 
"of: Graſſes moſt valuable. 


wee, 

8 * cr tne Arens naiut . 
eee me- 
thod of laying down fields to graſs, and the 
oct ents molt prrtficable be pleaſed 
to accept the following remarks, which I hope will 


not be wholly unſatisfactory to 3 and 
Publick-ſpirited Society. 


7 The eee phage ne 
September, is the beſt ſeaſon: for ſowing graſs- 
ſeeds, as there is time for the roots of the young 
plants to fix themſelves before the ſharp froſts ſet 
in. It is ſcarce neceſſary to ſay, that moiſt wea- 
ther is beſt for ſowing; the earth being then warm, 
the ſeeds will yegetate immediately: but if this ſea- 
ſon prove unfavourable, they will do ny well the 
middle ITED 1 | 


If'you „. never ſow on 
foul land. On the contrary, plough it well, and 
clear it from, the roots of couch-grafs, reſtharrow, 
0s __— other noxious weeds. 11 

| theſe 


c mr J | 
1 — chey will lou get | 

| above, and deſtroy your young graſs. Rake theſe 

F up in heaps, and burn them on the land; and 

ſpread the aſhes as a manure. - Pheſe ploughings 

and harrowings- ſhould be repeated in dry wea · 

ther. And if the ſoil be clayey and wet, make 

ſome under-drains to carry off the water, which, 

if ſuffered to remain, will not only chill the graſt, 


clean, (which (hould always: be de A 80 
buſhels will be ſufficient per acre. When ſown; 
harrow it in gently, and roll it with a wooden 
toller. When it comes up, fill up all the bare 
2 ——— 


ee 


In Norfolk they fow clover with bein graſſes 


— — 
you intend it for a continuance, it is better 

mix only ſmall white Dutch clover, or marie 
graſs, with your other graſs' ſeed, and not more 
than eight pounds to an acre. Theſe are abiding 
plants, ſpread cloſe on the ſurface, and make the 
e Kag In the following 


I 3 "0 


n VF; WW * 


0 m2 J 


e bp thiſtles, hemlock, or any large 
plants that appear. The doing this while the 
ground is ſoft enough to permit your drawing 
them by the roots, and before e * will ſave 
0 CF ee N er beit 
ant us of; | 
The common i of ata "RPG 
down fields to graſs is extremely injudicious. 
Some ſow barley with their graſſes, which they 
ſuppoſe to be uſeful in ſhading them, without 
conſidering how much the corn eee the 
pong Gs: Ib; 
N n 3-31; 
ities buen their ſeeds frm! a foul hayrh 
65 which means, beſides filling the land with 
rubbiſh and weeds, what they intend for dry ſoils 
may have come from moiſt, where it grew natu- 


. Fi 33 +14 


 _ rally, and vice vega The conſequence is, that 


the ground, inſtcad of being covered with a good 
thick ſward, is filled with plants unnatural to it, 
The kinds of graſs which I would chooſe to cul. 
_ tivate in paſture lands, are, the Annual Meadow, 
Creeping and fine Bent, the Fox-tails, the Creſted 
Dog's-tail, the Poas, the Feſcues, the Vernal 
Oat-graſs, and the Ray or Rye-graſs, / I do not, 
however, approve of ſowing all theſe kinds toge- 
ther ; for not to mention their ripening at diffe- 
A 
. #1 them 


4 / 


* — —— 4 2 1 
* 


'T 68. 3. 


tem all in perſon ad full vigour no ne 
mmm 25 
| 3 x atfy 

- Horſes will ads hawks hay which oxen and 
cows will thrive upon; ſheep are particularly fond 
of ſome kinds, and refuſe others. The Darnel- 
graſs, if not cut before ſeveral of · the other kinds 
are ripe, becomes ſo hard and ane Tully, | 
der rang e VIA ty . 
nene * ant 12 01354: 011) 16 

— gentlemen ab Seen HH on of 
nnr will be amply grati- 
fied in conſulting Mr. STILLINGeLevT on this ſub. 
ject. He has treated it with great j t and 
accuracy, and thoſe who follow his directions in the 
choice of their graſſes will be under no ſmall ob 
ligation to him wy hs rag nen r. has 


ator broad 1409 n Pere 192+ 
162 4512564: 28 15 24 wi bus ee 

The cas thing in the choice of graiſes is, 
to ſow only ſuch in the ſame field as rĩpen nearly 


at the ſame time By this means you will get 


firier hay than by any other method, and have 
8 trouble in making it. g 


7D am, Wr moſt hömle fervatit, TR ads * ” 
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13, 
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or let l ee dt n | 
Rey, Mr. $4yayne's very ingenious letter, page 76 of this volume. 
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" On the Culture of Rape, or Cole, 


ban Th nt Hig eher 


F I 
. Member in Ell. 
3 os 97 bein bn oat 3 
n 1 N 0 ine +; rr 


Pee to; your requeſt, I. take the. car- 
lieſt opportunity of giving you an account 
of the method in which rape · ſeed is cultivated in 
this county, where it is raiſed in large en 
m Ä — ˙A +3 


1 
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eee eee eee 
ceeds beſt on thoſe that are 222 


ere 69/7471 
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We generally jen 0 the fallow early in the 
ſpring, and let it lie till the latter end of March. 


We then plough it again, aſter which we harrow 
it down, and lay on a coat of manure, After this 
is ſpread, we croſs-plough it again in deere 
nnn br end of June. 


N 1 J | 1 151 +4465"! N 2 1 77 wal © 7 


About the firſt of July, or the firſt rain — 
that time, we ſow the ſeed, about half a peck on 
an dcr. The ſeed is ſcattered with three fingers 
broadcaſt, and the land lightly harrowed and rolled. 

iy vids be Pe. *>- 1 08 Ya b ak Ja 
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enting the plants 
Over — 
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bee of fifteen of aſt = 
ba of lime, pom enough 
„ "This 
for an acre deſtroy inſects, 
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before winter | 
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71S 1 £26] 
n the month of September, we cut and threſh 
it on 4 floor made in the field, and covered with 
4 large cloth or waggon· tilt. The ſtraw and chaff 
are burnt for the ſake of the aſhes; but ſometimes, 
v hen the 1 ſtrong, we uſe them for 


cattle from winds in winter. | 
BY Wy 71s Nen 4811 MIS 1 7 1 


Abe ides that rape were wang et 
to be a miſtaken one; - for we get very good crops 
of wheat after it. This plant ſhould not, however, 
be'ſowh two years together on the ſame land. It 
„ e _—_ I 


Moſt of our fatmers let the reaping, threſhing, 
dreſſing, and putting the ſeed up for market, to- 
gether” with making the floor, at ſix-pence per 
buſhel; and when 1941/5 nk. eee a | 
great wages of it at that rate. q | 


If the ſeed be large, black, and free from * 
ones, we reckon it good. If the crop be kept long 
before it is fold, it ſhould be laid very dry, other- 
wife it wil lot its colour; and de much . 


ane neee 01353 


„ r out nine W be ke merely for 
the fake of the winter-feed it affords our cattle. 
It is the moſt” flattering of any winter feed for 
Fa Eon St ſheep. - 


t 2 1 
| ſheep. They will thrive more on rape-ſced plants 
in one month, than on turnips: in two, if put in 
ſoon after Michaelmas. In this caſe, when the 
crop is fed off, we plouglit up early in the ſpring, 
and always have a good crop of barley, But this 


method is not generally practiſed; for it requires 
great care and pains to clear the land of the rape- 
ſeed plants, which would, if not deſtroyed, ſoon 
grow up above the barley, and injure the crop; ' 


And beſides, whenever rape- ſeed is at a tolerable 


nen i io feed it al 


Thom in 006 ee * 
for rape, which in general is little attended to; and 
that is, when you plough for ſowing, plough north 
and ſouth, if your field will admit of it; and then 


the land when ſown will lie full faced to the ſun, 


and receive a greater ſhare of its influence. 


The greateſt' inconvenience that attends this 
plant is, that its ſtraw is neither good for ſtover 
or manure; but we hum is i / 
e | 


If theſe fow bints 8 cariofues | 

; wah it will give pleaſure to Han 1 4 
> Your's, &. it 

Birch near Calebelter. W. 
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. Ae XXI. ri g os 
os ale Cultivation of Burnet 

| Teams cen Ke, to the Secretary. ] 


158500 . | Jaw 15, 1763. 

W 20, reached me in 
due courſe, wherein you inform me that 
eee but little cultivated in Somer- 
ſetſhire, and requeſt my thoughts on its uſefulneſs. 
I ſhall at all times be happy in communicating 
any thing that may tend to promote the views of 
a Society eſtabliſhed on ſo liberal a plan as that of 
Bath; and therefore it is with pleaſure that I com- 
ply with your wiſhes, ſo far as the nnen 
the ſubject will admit. 


+ Burnet is not generally cultivated in this county; 
but ſome of our moſt intelligent farmers have 
+ ct lave; years wich Ae e | 


her e 
having been more attended to, is the goodneſs 
of our ſoil, which will produce other crops that 
in general pay better than Burnet. But this is a 


W 
| which 


» 4 1 


( 329 ] 

- which abound with poor land, e er 
enen 0% zids 
„ nere in Atte un l . 

1 this dan i amended with 
one principal advantage, beides that of not re- 
quiring a rich ſoil; which it, that it proves an 

excellent viner 1 when: i 

2 ee Pann nog 


fr if Mit WHOS - £4 ban 1 +l 36 
Os? Waden eee 
It makes good butter. it never blows or ſwella 
cattle. It is fine paſturage for ſheep;/ und will 
eee eee 
„ | 


bln 754% 168 or ei 11 MA 
The evltivation” of it is neither hazurdom nor 
expenſive. If the land be prepared as is/ gene- 
rally done for turnips, there is no danger of 10 
failing. After the firſt year, it will be attended 
with very little expence, as the flat circular'fpread 
of its leaves will keep eng reer r- growth 
of weeds. _ | ” Mena Aa: th 
| 2 3 19 1} $20 
on the faifure of n eber fam the fy, 
or the black worm, ſome of our farmers * hive 
195 the land wich Burnet, and in March fene 
Ing had a vane" for Theep and Tarts, ©” * 


. 


1295 


* 


| - £© 880 13 
It will perſect its feed twice in a ſummnier; and 
this ſeed is ſaid to be as good as cats for. horſes; 
e eee eee 


Di, b ie a gn. 32 9 o ho T 


Alt, is ſometimes; ſown, late intake, Sing with 


cats and harley, and; ſucceeds very well: but we 


moſtly ſow it ſingly in the beginning of July, 
when there is a proſpect of rain, on a ſmall piece 
of land; and in October following, tranſplant it 
in rous two: feet apart, and abou a foot diſtant 
in che rows. This is a proper diſt.aace, and gives 
opportunity for — — in the A 
Wesch uu nme cn Hom oft ata 


| 


. After it is ſed down N it ſhould be 
harrowed clean. Some horſes wilt not cat it freely 
at firſt, amn 
INC. Be. 2 - 6346 8 Nan 20) 5 


— — | 


fon 2 


A gentleman farmer. near Maidſtone ſome years 
fince ſowed four acres, as ſoon as the crop of oats 
was got off, which was the latter end of Auguſt. 
He; threw in twelve pounds of ſeed per acre, 
broadcaſt ; and no rain falling until the middle 
of September, the plants did not appear before 
the latter end of that month. There was how- 
ever 


Lax 1. 


ever a good crop; and in the ſpring he ſet the 
out with a turnip-hoe,” leaving them about 


a foot, diſtant from each other. But I prefer the 
drill method, as it ſaves more than half the ſeed. 
The land was a poor dry. gravel,. not. worth three 
W an acre for any thing elſe. 
(1510 0 
l The ſevereſt froſt/never: injures this holes ail 
the oftener it is fed the thicker are ita leaves, which 
ſpting conſtantiy from its root. 
en ee WL eier 284. ai Lit Fr, 
With reſpect to the drill N it is much 
on the increaſe with us both in wheat and turnips, 
and ſucceeds to admiration. Many, of. QUT. beſt 
'farmers adopt the Norfolk method, and hoe be- 
tween the rows, which is found ſo advantageous, 
that it muſt certainly in time make i Is Way over 
the whole: kingdom. ag, sl ing 203 
eb nine 
we oſten ſow nies between the rows of drilled 
\ beans; Vhich ſucceed alas the beans do not 
check nen 1 543 i Mone 
H e ie e 2 % %% 2 Beer, 


nee lem, . tes 00 2101.1 
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Ay Your n moſt obedient ſervant, 4 
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9 tivation of Madier recommended. a 


KI 


* 


mn © toy a Genileman in Doge) ne 
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affe Un 


GenTLEMEN, 
EING a ſincere friend to benden 1 
beg leu ve to communicate a few. thoughts on 


your premium for the cultivation f Madder; 
which I think is 1 2 Juſt one, for two reaſons; 


E 1 * Fett [ 
$1344 0-443 1&7 4 341 Tor 03-43 Kats 11 119 


Dy I is N conſiſtent with true na- 


tional policy, to cultivate every thing conſumed 
either in food or manuſactures, to which our ſoil 


und climate ie favourable,  And-/comdiy,, becauſe 


Madder, while it yields a conſiderable. profit to 
the planter, cleans and meme n 
. e ee 


N 4 $3.94 Hi; Citi 4 2700) an * 
9 The vaſt ſurti annually paid to the: Dk 6 
this article, proves the neceſſity, in point of ſound 


policy, that we are under of raiſing it at home. 
The too commonly received idea, that we cannot 
cual the Hollanders in this branch of agricul- 
ture, is erroneous. It has indeed been proved 
totally i falſe by the ſucceſsful experiments of Mr. 


: GI who carried it to the greateſt per- 
fection, 


ſection, ith mach adrnge 0 dag aa 


as to the publick. 


There is a certain W of Maes not to 
ſay prejudice, among the farmers in general, with 
reſpect to every thing out of their common line 
of practice, and eſpecially with reſpect to matters 
on which trials have been unſucceſsfully made. 
This has been ſtrikingly diſplayed in the article 
under conſideration. About ſixteen years fince, 
the London Society offered a premium of five 
pounds an acre, on all lands planted with Madder. 
This, it was expected, would have rendered the 
cultivation of it general; but the proper method 
of railing it being then imperfectly underſtood, 
the experiments of a few perſons failed; and this 
ſo far diſcouraged others, that little further pro- 
greſs was made in this important article of con- 
ſumption, The farmers could not, or at leaſt 
would not, ſee the difference between a crop fail. 
ing through /mproper management, and through a 
natural wnfitneſs of ſoil A eee 
in all caſes operate againſt it. 


But Mr. Ansurnvor was not ene to 
be governed by this miſtaken prejudice. He ſaw -. 
what the errors were which had occaſioned ſome 


of the planters of Madder to be unſucceßſul, and 
* 


determined | 


Vor. II. 


1 4 1 


beg to avoid them by undertaking it on a 
new plan, and proſecuting it with a * 
ing its ae | 

The attention 8 e r e of 
ſoil, ſituation, ſeaſon, manure, &c. overcame every 
«difficulty; and enabled him to cultivate Madder 
with great ſucceſs and advantage on ſoils not re- 
mar kable for their fertility. - The experiments he 
made are faithfully. recorded in Mr. YounG's 
-Eaſtern/Tour, and I beg leave to recommend them 
eee et eee wo bw 
2 N Xx 

Ape . very judiciouſly key Genin | 
_ make experiments in Agriculture upon, under 
the diredꝭ ion of your own Committee, I beg leave 
to propoſe Madder as one object particularly 
worthy your attention. If you cultivate it on 
Mr. AzzBuTanoT's plan, I doubt not but you will 
be equally ſucceſsful; and that your experiments 
may prove of great utility in ſetting an example 
to others, which they may probably be induced to 
follow, I beg your excuſe for this . 12 


| Your moſt bellen mae. 
_ Dorſetſhire, Roto”: 15 
March 12, 17806. 


, A | £1 5 * * 


do - 
1d Mr n Prriotg tots BRAIN e 


nene or rl 
e 191294) ABLIGLB) nn e 6 


On the Management of Cly-Lands, and fer 
ao the Cauſes of, the dhe a. 4 Ar 


' culture, ein i Ty: , 42S þ A 
Dy Genin Pune 6 Et 
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i, 
I your ho * in OE" ths 3 
ſhall give you. an, account of the beſt method 
we have in manuring and cropping our very 
ſirong or Riff clays. OTE EL OE ITE RT I 


We begin by making a n What 1 


mean by a good fallow is, to turn in the ſtubble - 


as ſoon aſter harveſt as an opportunity offers. In 


the ſucceeding, ſummer, plough it four! or five 
times clean, and as deep as the ſoil will admit of; 
at leaſt ſo deep as to turn up the thiſtle roots, and 


the Fear rann, that lie in the ey wy 


Art 161 


' „ » 


The ſecond year ſow barley; * wind yur a 
make another good ſummer . fallow ; the fourth 


year ſow revits, (red lammas wheat;) and in the 
month of March throw in ten pounds of red clo- 


ver-ſeed per acre; the fifth year feed it all ſummer . | 


with horſes and ſheep; the ſixth year make a good 
K 2 fallow. | 


% 


[136 1 £ 
' Kllow. You will find the pooreſt - clays will, by 
this method of heating chem; 'ger betrer without 
3 | 


But ſuch clay Und 2s are well improved, and 
will bear it, we treat in a different manner. After 
a good fallgw, we ſow barley with clover, and 
feed the clover till the middle of June; then ſhut 
out the cattle, and feed the clover. At Michael- 
mas we break it up, and ſow wheat, harrowing 
the wheat in. Where the clay lands are 


we” have found the following courſe of crops for 
twenty years do very well:— 


1h Nur, Fallow 11th, Clover 


2d, 3 clover 12th, Wheat 
| 36, Clover-ſced 13th, Fall 
an Wheat © 4th, Barley © 
5th, Fallow 15th, Beans, or peaſe 
„th, Barley - | - 26th, Wheat 
th, Peaſe, or beans ' 17th, Fallow 
| 8th, Wheat | | 18th, eme 


＋ clover Tae 
ee je — — 
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** 1] 
\ This courle of crops I confins-dnly © fighigity' 
iff clays. The principal manure we have yet in 
uſe is town dung, and the dung that ariſes from 
farm-yards, mixed with earth dug up on the bor. 
ders or under the hedges. What I wiſh to have 
underſtood by clay, is only ſuch as is well filled 
with chalk-ſtones, whether large or ſmall. All 
ſtiff ſoil, without chalk-ſtones, we call loam, or 
brick earth. Theſe ſoils we mend with clay, and 
wenne f 


| News fr mee mes ie wht 
a real deſign to encourage agriculture, beg their 
candid attention while I point out a 
by which many of the beſt farmers in our county 
(and probably in your's alſo) are diſcouraged from 
munen 


Fe With e > ths hn eG 
farms, Many Noblemen and Gentlemen of large 


landed property, to ſave themſelves the trouble 


of examining into the real value of their-eftates, 


and of letting them properly, employ ſtewards to 
tranſact this buſineſs with their tenants. It fre- 
quently happens that theſe ſtewards are gentlemen 
brought up to the law, who have never had much 


oppor of knowing the wier ld by et 


1 perience, 


C 86 3 
perience, and can R 
Onan ao ee cher. . 

- Theſe ſtewards, We eee 
of keuing the ſamis, as a jockey would ſell a 
| horſe;' and are always determined by the higheſt 
bidder, If an experienced farmer will not give 


| them their price, perhaps they ſind a tradeſrnan, 


or a young man eager to get into buſineſs,' that 
will; and it ſignifies little to them who the tenant 
is, if they can but pleaſe their employers by raiſing 
the rent. By this means the tenant, having taken 
his farm too dear, tak eee ee 
ele "Gp ie Ii fen. 


9 


ee ki 1 Ade as 
See ar art ive ace cent than he can 
afford; but after finding he cannot get forward, 
and is not permitted to leave his farm till the leaſe 
expires, he leaves off improving it, and makes the 
beſt he can of it with the leaſt expence. By this 
means the eſtate itſelf is injured, and many of our 
uſeful labourers are unemployed, who, for want of 
work, enliſt into the King's ſervice, and leave their 
ON? to be maintained by the pi | 


| Wt ſeen 1150 We wherein by the in- 
dates 670 family, in the courſe of a leaſe; a farm 


* 


I 
has been ſo much improved, that the old tenant 


at the expiration of his leaſe has offered a ſourtin 
more rent than he gave before, rather than be 


turned out; but becauſe he would not ſubmit to 
give much more rent than he could really afford, 
to get a decent living for his family, he has been 
turned out, notwithſtanding he had ſo much im- 
proved the eſtate, and the farm let ſo dear to a 
be that WH HCL or him. 


Theſe fow 8 are among the Rea e 
ragements to improvements in agriculture; and 
300000 ta the 
ne 1 wk . 4 A Renn 


1 would rate atk ſuch endeten as vit to 
e ans N 


| ' Firſts. Whether. it would not be fo for the 
intereſt. of thoſe who: have eſtates, were they ro 
viſit their tenants. themſelves, and to take with 
them one or more of the moſt active and expe- 
rienced farmers they can find, whereby they might 
be well informed: whether their eſtates, are over- 


nn Ap „ : 
+ # £92 4# AS F # «2 


44h. Whether Wey de well farmed or not: 
and if not, to point out to their tenants how-they 
+) 1 N | may . 


— 


| 5 
may with advantage to themſelves Aa 
| . wb al. 2 of, 


3%, Whether, where it hy 
is induſtrious and oppreſſed, it would not be more 
appr 5 Oe pe ate 


4thly: 1 would aſk; with all due fubrhidlion, 
whether this would not be more likely to encou- 
rage agriculture than the preſent practice of ſcrew. 
ing up rents to the higheſt pitch poſſible; or even 
than in introducing; at a great expence, many very 
ingeniouſly contrived implements of huſbandry, 
many of which, though they may amuſe and en- 
tertain the curious, e e for uſe to the 


practical farmer? = . 


I mean not, 8 to N the uſe of 


ſueh newiy. improved implements of huſbandry as 
are calculated to expedite labour and leſſen expence; 
but ſuch only as are * 


I will juſt add, that we find the watering of 
meadow and paſture land attended with great ad- 


vantage, and the cheapeſt amendment we have. 
a Lam, &c, | COAL lg 
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n Axricut XXIV. 
On Watering Aubade. 


1 1 been a point So diſputed, which is 
the beſt water for throwing over meadows, that 
which comes freſh from the ſprings, or that which 
has run a conſiderable courſe above ground, we give 
the following extracts from divers letters ſent to the 
Society on the ſubject, without preſuming ourſelves 
to determine on the point in GE 


1 arpneHend that in moſt of the flat parts of 

this county hot-ſprings may not abound; and that 
in places where there are any, their virtue is not 
known; ſo that the inhabitants (without choice or 
conſideration, in many inſtances) uſe only that wa- 
ter which has run ſome way, and is become foul. 
by floods, But in the neighbourhood of Chard, 
and doubtleſs in many other places in the county 
where the benefit of good ſpring-water is known, - 
it is preferred, and the farmers flood their meadows 
with it immediately from the ſprings, finding its 
effects ſo fertilizing as ſufficiently to maintain their 
| meadows in good heart, without any other aid. 


. 


oF 


Near Taunton. © R. P. A. 


L ] 
„3% 
I mould have anſwered your letter ſooner, but 
wiſhed to know the opinion of ſome of my friends 
on the ſubje&t, On enquiry, I find that their ſenti- 
ments coigeide with * own; ann 


ahne Aut citing Wenn u Seng or out of a 
rock, is oſten preſerred to water from a river that 


has paſſed ſome way. I apprehend, however, that 
this is not always the caſe; but ſometimes quite 
the reverſe. Springs coming immediately from a 
rock, or from the earth, are, I apprehend, of very 
different qualities. A ſpring coming from a lime. 
ſtone rock, 1 ſhould think by much the beſt for 
watering meadows, which' is the caſe at Orcheſton 
in Wilts, where that famous graſs grows,“ which 
produces an amazing crop in thoſe ſeaſons when 
the meadow can be watered with the ſprings guſh- 
ing out of the limeſtone rocks. At other times, 
when the ſprings are low, the land does not pro- 
ones more than a n of the e 


It is underſtood by hs farmers here, that water 

is very much impoveriſhed by watering a great 
many meadows on the fame ſtream; and that 
rhofe meadows at the head of the ſtream are much 


A 

the beſt on that ee cntts ati 
n great number of: farm-yards draining into it; 
which, Oar LOT OPIN 


the PEO 1 0 PTA 90 + 


III. 


Wars ſeldom, if ever, promotes vegetation, 
unleſs it be in a mixed or heterogeneous ſtate. It 
is therefore neceſſury, previous to the flooding of 
meadows, to examine of what nature and quality 
your water is. All water that paſſes through beds - 
or veins of minerals, or which contains calcarious 
nitre, copperas, allum, &c. is highly prejudicial to 
graſs lands. But water that iſſues from , chalk 
cliffs, or limeſtone rocks, or ſand and gravel, is 
in general friendly, The beſt teſt 'is its _ 
which may * be known. 


The quantity of water that is let over * land 
ſhauld be in proportion to the nature of the ſoil, 
and the heat of the ſeaſon. If the ſoil be ſandy, 
gravelly, or chalky, and the declivity conſiderable, 
the more water is wanted, and it ſhould remain the 
longer, eſpecially if the ANT, be warm, 1 
be a ſouth aſpect. | OY 


t 4 3 


ii your water has run « long courſe above 
ground, the fouleſt is the beſt; but that 
immediately from chalk or lime rocks is warmeſt, 
and much to be preferred to foul muddy water 
in general. I muſt however obſerve, that water 
in a ſtate of putrefaction is poiſon to vegetables, 
and therefore ought never to be uſed for this 


| PR. S. B. 


| | IV. | | 

Warn when carried over meadow-landsa ſter 
heavy rains, depoſits a fertilizing ſediment, which 
enriches the ſoil; and turns the mould blackiſh. 
It alſo promotes the ſpeedy putrefaction of every 
vegetable and animal ſubſtance found in the earth, 
and thereby contributes to the ene of the 
foil under the ſward or turk. | 


Care ſhould 1 be ER that the quan- 
tity of water brought on the land be only enough 
to give vigour to the plants, without overchar- 
5 their veſſels. Never water your lands in very 

weather; for when the veſſels of the plants 
are filled, -by the heat cauſing it to aſcend ſud- 
denly a ſudden cold morning * greatly yore 
the herbage. | 


If 


1 ns] 
—— dry, paſtures may be un- 


tered as ſoon as the froſty ſeaſon is or. But if 


the winter has been ſevere, and the earth remains 
moiſt, no current of water ſnould be admitted till 
the earth is ſettled, and the ſurſace becomes dry: 


ſor the gentleſt ſtream would carry off the fine 


mould looſened by the froſt, Aſter the graſs 
ſhoots, and the ſeaſon becomes mild, water ſpa- 
ringly. ln the ſummer never water but in great 
drought, nor even then, unleſs the water he per- 
tectly clear and ſweet; for muddy water would 
NIN and give it a bad _ 


The beſt water is that from clear warm ſprings, | 
and the ſofter the better; but if that cannot be 
had, brooks which are become foul by running in 
2 muddy channel, will be the next beſt: for a 
ſtream which continues clear after it has run a 
confiderable way above ground, is generally cold. 
and impregnated with metallic, or mineral parti- 
_— W 000 UEIuCUrC G9 OREE an 
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the meadows after; it riſes out ofthe ſprings 1 
teen will be.” nM 260 
. {We hey no fotings n kills in ras of 
the country, as in the neighbourhood of Bath; 
but our meads are full of them, and we apply the 
water iſſuing therefrom as ſoon as poſſible to the 
lands. We find ſpring water is better for this 
purpoſe than river water, on account of its being 
1 in umter, * cooler i in —— pou 


+ 
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5 1 08h a 0 0 meads dun wen ume iel 
by the fide of a little river, which runs near 
thirty miles before it reaches my lands. And in 
the upper part of my meadows a ſpring riſes of 
very clear ſoſt water. Being deſirous of proving 
which would be moſt beneficial to the _—_ ; "ja 
divers times in different 2 tried both. 


15 a wet winter, I can eaſily, at flood teme, | 
when the river is very. foul and muddy, float all 
my meads by opening the bank by the river fide. 
This I have done ſeveral times, and a great deal 
of ſediment has been left: behind on the retiring 
* the water. In this caſe, I have generally had 


a large 


* _—_— . 1 hn bans} 2 


nt. | Fir 
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A iatgel cop of graſe the ſucceeding” umm; ben 
1 have always e een 
leſs ſweet, than at other times. e in Nit 


110 


When 1 3 rumed 8 — 5 of — 2 


over the land, I have found the produce equally 


great, and the hay much finer and ſweeter, than 
in the other inſtance. I have alſo obſerved, that 
thoſe meads which firſt received the water from 


the ſpring, were moſt luxuriant; and thoſe which 


it ran over laſt the leaſt ſo. I am therefore of 
the opinion, that the beſt and moſt fertilizing 
ebe, ee ee e AO 
AI N c well 
;  poOIg5y wo? 944 by W. M. 
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| The following ery ingenious ltr on this fob- 4 
jet" we givE'entiret— AIR. 
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Dax Sia, _ Woolbampton, Jan. 22, 178g. 
I zsrsem myſelf much honoured by the no- 


tice the gentlemen of your Society have been 
pleaſed to take of my poor, but very willing en- 


deavours to add my mite to promote the views of 
their very uſeful . your PO 
queſtions, 


C 148 } 
Bi, What kind of water have you found 
moſt efficacious?” 8&c. I anſwer, That which has 
firſt run a conſiderable way as a btook or rivulet, 
t Wedge: e * river. 


if 


1 ene bene FRA beater not 
| many miles diſtant from this place, where there 
is a great deal of land watered from the Kennet, 
a very conſiderable river which riſes at a village 
of that name not far from Marlborough. The 
occupiers of thoſe lands are uniformly of opinion, 
that the more thick, turbid, and feculent, the 
water is, the greater will be the benefit to be 
derived from the uſe of it; and the opinion is, 
certainly well ſupported both by reaſon and ex- 
| Perience. Haſty ſhowers, and very heavy mins, 

dilute the manure, and waſh away the fine pul- 
verized earth from the adjacent lands for many 
miles round; fo that as the waters increaſe, and 
become more rapill, they alſo become more re- 
plete with fertilizing matter, as is viſible to the 
eye by the quantity of ſcum, mud, and ſine earth, 
remaining on the ſurſace when the water is drawn 
off, The beneſit derived from flooding may in 
general then be computed, ceteris paribus, from 
the quantity of feculent matter depoſited by the 
water, for it is, 1 believe, math ſound $6. be 
in te thereto. 


. 
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Guandhyt „ Is the water of land-ſprings?” bc. 
1 apprehend, no certain | avrimes anſwer can be 
gen to mis general queſtian. Nup k with: Irs 7 | 
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* ** | 
The eſſects of the water of tindſpriogs — 
depend upon the nature of the ſtrata through - 
which it paſſes, and may be beneficial or others 
wiſe to Vegetation; as that might de if applied 
in ſubſtance. Calcarious earths, in general, are 
friendly and conducive to vegetation; and from 
thence it ſeems probable, that water iſſuing from 
limeſtone-rocks would promote the"\growerh of 
vegetables in proportion to its COINS 1 
the ee Wage” Fi er 
iin £fo SD e e unge 
The e en nene A never alen 
within) my obſervation; but from what 1 have 
obſerved of land-ſprinigs"T have often” thought 
the benefit from them was nothing more than 


4 kW. S ” * . . 


ſary to the ace retion of all bodies, abſtracted from 
every prinelple of nutriment but Whit is contained 


in water as ſuch only x ; Tap EO ts cok 


However, there awe PR wait 


ſprings are impregnated with different qualities, 
the particulars of which cannot be known but from 


from the ſimple” flued as a conſtituent part neceſj- 


2 KI es... * : 
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- Thirdly; Which ever is preferred, or found 
beſt, why is it ſo?” &c. The anſwer to the firſt 
part of this queſtion is contained in the anſwer 
to the firſt queſtion. It is ſo, becauſe it ſupplies 
more copiouſſy that matter or ſubſtance which 
is the pabulum, or food. of plants, and what is 
the material ſupport of vegetation, without which 
it would as neceſſarily 2 as an e pt rey 
Ge without food... And, . af N 
7 | | boot Eier bed Th 

e « What: wh 4 eres of th 
bene ani from the floating of e. . 
7 N 0 Dome eee 

nge this queſtion ſtrictiy and — 
cally ſpeaking, is as little capable of a ſatisfactory 
anſwer, as, What is the eſſence of matter, or that. 
ſubſtance which ſupports its extenſion, ſolidity, 
figure? &, That heat and | moiſture are the 
ine qua num of vegetation, is abundantly manifeſt; 
for it is univerſally certain, that neither ſeeds nor 
roots, if kept perfecZly dry, will ever vegetate; and 
if. kept vet without heat, they corrupt and rot, 


een 


== Hent and moſt, theyre, are ce e 
OG plants; hot how eee 
TING eee or material ſubſtance, which 
. Ker 4 1 _ cauſes 


1 1 1 
cauſes the aceretion, arid increaſe of bulk and fla 
or by whas' an 1 ee princi- 


impure ſubſtatices, e them into parts 
of living organized bodies, which charm the 
fight, the ſmell, and the taſte of animals, and fur- 
niſh aliment for their comfortable ſubſiſtence, is 
perhaps beyond the utmoſt nn nn ; 
min * A bog 11 70 
68 every ants aha that W 
ments, and corrupted ſubſtances of animals, when 
properly digeſted, are the moſt powerful pro- 
moters of vegetation; and plants fo produced 
food of man: So that what was laſt year a pot- 
ſonous, putrid maſa, is this, by the wonderful 
chemiſtry of nature, and a rapid circulation thro 
a ſyſtem of organized bodies, converted into 4 
ſubſtance endued with life, ſenſation, &c. If that 
ſhould be doubted, they certainly are neceſſary ta 
it is not a jot more conceivable how a poiſonous, 
putrid ſubſtance ſhould be converted into whok. 
ſome nouriſhment for the ſupport of living animal 
ſubſtance, than it is for the former to be converted 
into the latter: eee inert ſubſtance into 
living and active one. „ e, 
wy L 2 "By 
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By creation is commonly an avi 
affecting; aut of nothing: or the calling of 
fumething into being which had no exiſtence be- 
fore, | But by propagation and generation, is 
meant the exiſtence of ſome being as derived 
more than à real tranſmutation of one thing into 
another? Every cherry-ſtone virtually contains 
in it more of thoſe trees, and of that fruit, than 
ever exiſted together at any one time in the world; 
1s it impoſſible to conceive, that the ſeminal prin- 
inſmity? What then, but extraneous matter, under 
a very different heterogeneous form, being eircu- 
lated through a ſyſtem of pipes of organized matter, 
_ can produce ſuch an infini te number, and immenſe 
magnitude, of any claſs of living beings, from a 
principle ck 4209 EUN ws to be vitible/to 
te "06a 1 %, io πιν g | 
7 * 0 in Kats 9 el 
| be ab mid eee 5 
of vegetation: and the huſbandman centainl 
knows from experience, that by impregnating it 
at proper ſeaſons, a foil naturally ſterile may be 
renderad fertile. 80 a meadow floated with water, 


t J. 
| hy! bs banebead; chertbys. — cprmand? of 


which may literally, though in 4 groſs ſenſe, be 

certainly imputed to the action of the fertilizing ; 
matter depoſited by the water in the ſorm of an 9 
unctuous ſediment, in the ſame manner as all lands | 
are beriefited or improved by e 
nure, by whatever means it is depoſited there, . 


| J am, dear Sir, * 1 
emen, By 
| = we | Your wos hunible arvant, 
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1 1 en II April a4. 1783, 

ook; 5 the premiums offered by the | 
„ Sdcieny this feng, I firid the eigineemh is 2 
Steer Cup, value fix guiness, to the farmer, who, 
from January 1783 to January 1784, ſhall reat 
the greateſt number of calves, not leſs chan five, 
without mk; and who ſhall diſcover to the So- 
eiety the r e 


them. 1. (] tun 2 | 4 
* L 3 bf bg; Such 


7 


1 35 7 
. — in buf, 
bandry, and valuable as a likely means of cauſing 
a greater tnumber of thoſe profitable animals to be 
annually reared; I have lately, I hope, been fur. 
- Nniſhed with that information, which will bid fair 
fully to attain the end propoſed, as much from 
n Wr en | 
cheapneſs of it. 17. | | 


Riding out a few weeks Fu FT accidentally 
paſſed through a turnip-field, in the occupation 
of a tenant. of mine, in Wreningham, (a pariſh | 

' adjoining to this) where ſeeing ſeveral fine healthy 

. weanling calves of this year, I enquired of him, 

who then happened to be there, how long they 

had been turned into the field, and whether they 

were left abroad during the night ; when by gave 
me the following ee n „ 


% That his method was, and had been for. many 
years, to wean his calyes from ſucking the cows 
at about ſeven or eight days old; that he then 
gave them ſkimmed milk for about ten or twelve 
days more, with a few turnips cut into threg. or 
four pieces each, which they ſoon learnt to nibble 
and eat; after which he turned them into the 
turnip-field - withqut any farther care or trouble 
than carrying them a ſmall bunch of freſh barley 
| | E-42 ral 


1 "5 3 


oc cas ſtraw;/ night and morning, which be al-. 
ways obſerved to lay under ſuch hedge of the 
field as was then moſt ſheltered from the wind; 
that he turned them out in any month, in January, 
or ſooner or later, as they happened to be calved ; 
that he never loſt, any of them, never had any of 
them louſy, or that ſeemed to require more care 
or attention about them,” 


de ation rs Mn Ae 
and that of moſt of my neighbours, that I en- 
| quired of ſome of them into the truth of it, when 
they all aſſured me, that the fact was as I have 
repreſented, although they had not the courage 
to follow his example; and that this man had 
learned the practice from a former tenant of mine 
who lived in this-pariſh, and did the ſame, with 
this: difference only, that he uſed, to carry, to his 
calves, whilſt in the turnip-field, a quantity of 
chopped ſtraw of either barley or oats, which he 
gave them in a om . and n until 
en to graſt. TY 


Ys. 7 cannot, upon the joint teſtimony * 
people, have any doubt of the truth of theſe fats; 
and admitting them therefore to be true, there 
cannot, I conceive, be any method of rearing 
calves attended * either leſs trouble or leſs 
1 expence 
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e chel-owners} and "which dee % 
Wer pero oor e en 


1 am, the? Four moſt ut ſervant, © 
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 Anricts. XXVI, 201 bee 


| 02 the amazing Increaſe Grain is ö of, 
Fraun didit and ee its Root, 


ay # 1 fif 


71 0 Io £35: | Sethi bs Lat * 
A ARE de W of eee het 
4 tary to che Bath Society for the encouragernent 
of . this day with great plea- 
fure perufet the publication of their | firſt volume 
bf letters and papers, 1 am impelled to throw in 
my mite, dy communicating an a 1 ur 
I am thioftfotcibly inipreſſed. ' 11 
hies io % ain 


I you" wil take this trouble to ik hs 
Annual Regiſter - for 1769, you will find; under 
the head of uſeful projects, a paper extracted from | 

the Philoſophical Tranſactions, giving an account 
of an experiment made by Mr. CMAALTS Miri Ii 
of Cambridge, on the increaſe of a fingle grain of 
Whitat in one feaſon. It was Wen 
De. worten, of * 


I have 


t 37 J 


* have appſied to thꝭ Doctor to x ir an 
periment was.mhade- on a larger ſeale rhe ſucceeds 


ing year, as was propbſed?; He informed me, 
« that he believed it va ht; that Mr. MizLzx 
vent to India ſoon after that experiment, and 
that he knew/ nothing more om the ſubject than 
* has been publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tra 


* actions.” ! cf HU, ydoi2d Ila u. wang, v3.ke 


Mr. Mirka has been eniplojiedi-by the Ilia 


the Eaſt; and I am perſuaded the reſult wilt be 
very entertaining to ſuch” Botaniſts as deliglu in 
the ſtudy of exotics; but 1 will venture to affirm; 
that the ſingle experiment upon the grain of 
wheat (if properly attended to) will prove of 
more real and intrinſic value to this country than 
all the exotics,” or than all ene * | 
* velit rr” $2 26 

1 10 1 nt 4. u ae 
and labout 
1 in 2 deſeribed in 
that paper, will render it zmpradticable im com- 
mon uſe; but I ſtill think it is a moſt impor- 
tant and valuabte difeovery,” and that it merits 
the utmoſt degret of the attention of ſuch a pa 
ate 7 in ny M4. ieee a0, 212083 
Tins s One 


Company to make reſearches into the Botany of 


OY 
— 


i eee at 


| mandel What an incredible diviſibility, almoſt 


a in finitum, are all hereby laid open! 


I am no inclined to believe, afier this diſco- 
very, it may be found, that wheat may be pro- 
duced from a fibre of the root, as well as from a 
plant. I am not a farmer; I never had the di- 
rection of a plough;:; but I will make the experi- 
ment, to try what —— 2-9 gl 
„ be eee eee ee 


7 541 19 


Ant 


Mr. eee eee 
was ſatisſied with publiſhing it; but I promiſe 
you, if I am ſo happy as to make any new diſco- 
very upon the ſubject, I will not (like him) leave 
I debe eee what manner, 


* eee e, N * 
5 e e ee I will therefore return to 


the original intention of my letter, which is, to 
excite the attention of your Society to this won» 
| derful 


10 


BR | | 
derful diſcovery of Mr. MiuLts's,in' hopes' IR 


r 


By this experiment, we. . moſt, 
clear and inconteſtible proof of the fecundity 
and diviſibility of wheat; it therefore” remains, to 
follow the moſt probable means, the meant that 
may bid the faireſt for improving upon this prin- 
ciple, and making it applicable to the practice of 
farming. I agree with the Author who begins 
your Appendix, * that nothing can be expected 
« from it in the hands of common farmers; from 
them we ſhall have, I may" be fo, but'T don't 

& know!"" - But from OC ee as. tain 
expo e, 


ſhare of publick ſpirit, it cannot be ſuppoſtd they 


merely becauſe it is ſuggeſted to them by a per- 
fon who is not a farmer by profeſſion: - I may 
indeed ſay, not even in theory, ſor I never read 
any book on the ſubject of agriculture, excepting 
that of the Bath Society. But within this month, 
I have hecome fuch an enthuſiaſt in the doctrine 
and principles of the diviſibility of grain, after 
| iy pes ef. 1 


under your patronage and protection, it may be 


mul UL 


{| Where men poſſeſs liberal ideas; ky 


will deſpiſe a hint, and treat it with contempt, © 


— — . — I 


[ 
i 
| 
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Cabjbtis/aats ings muy cprtvattion; to-this: do8rini, 
Ebave-been at the pains to procure ſome inſor- 
mation-/ from practical farmers, in hopes thereby 
D 
e de e ee iN 0 8. 
Wee e 

| And dane: that. cies de Ane 6 
uſual in ſome parts of the country, for the farmers 
to harrow their fields after the grain is ſprung up. 
In Norfolk, they harrow their ſummer corn, but 
not their wheat. In Eſſex, they . theis 
„ ee ee e on, x7 


| dion, Laotian the Hp ark 
theſe: practices are founded, I found them con- 
fined merely to that of pulverizing the earth, 
without any attention to Mr. MiLIIR's doctrine: , 
chey ſaid, * that after very heavy rains, and then 
« exceſſive dry weather, the ſurface of their lands 
«was apt to be caked; the tender fibres of the 
«young toots were thereby prevented from puſh- 
ing, and of courſe, the vegetation was greatly 
ohſtructed; in ſuch inſtances, nn; Ae voy 
„ e beep quttoving T mel 
oY r e 

My: ow reatbn' tell me their principles ar 
well founded, fo far as relates to pulverizing; but 


c,, TOI eee 
och 


ü * 


and, rlling/ 8, ber derived. from gutarciaing a 


the plants to tiller, (as I believe it is' termed.) 

The harraw certainly breaks the incruſtatiom on 
but it. is alſo abyious, that the harrow, remoues;a 
great many af the. plants from their origingl figr 
tions; and that if the corn has begun to tiller at 
the time i js uſed, the roots will be, in mag fin- 
ſtances, ſubdivided, and then. the application of 
wy ſyſtern, of dixiſihility, comes. into play. © The 
roller then ſerves to plant the roots, which, haye 
been torn up by the harrow. . 7/1 4AM? .bdtd 
i*#£., bibnwl vo, Fang ad oval atgim. 
Such is my enthuſtaſm, that L,am/indyced tp 
eftabliſh this. hypotheſis; and leave. it $0-the go 


wheat and ſummer corn, for the very good. reaſotis ö 


Norfolk and Bſfex farmers for their” practice, Bette approticnd, 
that with reſpe@ te the; hatrows; dividing the] rem of fn, 
in to fler, our ingenious correſpoudent fh ah 
U 
and blunt to divide roots ſo ſmall and tenatlous an are the bf xt 
and whenever ſuch roots (however tillered) ſtand in the line any 
tooth makes, they will, if finall, be only. turned on one fide by the 
earth e 122 | 
will probably be drawn out of the ground. In our opinion, there, 
CL DLO OTOL Bur oy 
to | lideration 
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tw 
ee eder agree. W 
(49895 60-4487 $7) ln by arr: gfe 
> Ws tte, indeed; that many ſyſtems, 1 
Ade & good figure in theory, fall to the ground 
hen reduced into practice, and are put to the 
teſt by the auſtere Fr arm ge ma . 
% ²˙ ˙ ö w 11 
bin Kope, in the preſent inſtance, that will not be 
the (ale. My argument is founded upon ana- 
logy, upon parity of reaſoning. One grain of 
wheat is capable of producing, in one ſeaſon, one 
. buſhel; [Mr. Mitizs, indeed, inſinuates, that it 
might have been greater; ] one hundred . | 
then contain the capability of producing 
erop than'ever was reaped from one acre. mg 


5 


"But i will be objected to to me, that Mr. Mrruzm's 
practice cannot be extended to a large ſcale, I 
allow it; not by the hand, I mean; but I will not 
Be up the harro and roller, until ſome better 
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1 


n it is not a very td cd 0 
ſave a proportion of the ſeed corn; becauſe pro- 
bably it can only be done by inereaſing the la- 
nn you * greatly FRIES he 


R 
of the ſeed' to be ſaved.“ This ſeaſon, however 
5 e eee a e eee | 
in the Northern parts of this kingdom, there ia 
very great ſcarcity of corn ſit for ſeed ;\ the harveſt 
was ſo late that the corn did not ripen, and u? 
courſe, a great deal of bad ſeed will be reaped: 
if ſo, hen the corn ſpringi, it muſt be very thin 
puny, and probably diſeaſed. This then is the 
æra for applying the harrow and roller to great 
advantage, upon fields which are not very pro- 
miſing. If the farmer is ſatisfied with the appear. 
ance of his crop, after it is ſprung, I do not pre- 
ſcribe—it is only when, IO are ſick that they 
mmm ban augriaaTartt vidaidl 
I 2634607 1 Lilk 'F £526 N 
1 „ 
at preſent, than the uſe of the harrow and rollen 
from which the farmers in Norfolk and in Eſſex 
derive ſo much advantage. (They may be uſrd in 
many other counties, but it is not yet come 0 
my knowledge.) I will, however, venture to re. 
commend a repetition of them; that is to ſay, "if 
great advantage is - obſerved on harrowing” and 
roots have had time to ſtrike into the earth, and 
the corn to tiller, it ſhould, be again harrowed 

mortal - 1 


„ the eat in drilling; "the expence 
SD . n 9% e extra | 6 much more 
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and rolled: and if good effects are obſerved from 
that alſo, chat it ſhould even be repeated a third 
timt. I recommend it upon the following prin. 
ciplas That Mi. Mizlan's experiment demon- 
rates hom difficult it might: be to eraditate corn 
by harrowing: ſhould nine plants be deſt wydd by 
the harrow, it's: probable; chat the tenth will * 
mtre than arp the deficiency, oor bog nos 
nor 190% Lak won 44 gorgqne wot vt 
3 now t conclude, win me. ee 
mains 7 e a it i tf an 
110 1018 of; nut ©! 31 3571% 01 zi 16: Mas 
Bir fy That this diſcovery of Mr) Mrrrzx's is 
highly meritorious, and deſerves 'the"attentian/ of 
your Society, and of every Society for the im- 
 provement: of Agriculture, as Well as of every 
Farmerin the worldP!ꝙQ.. 
x81 m bas ajhort mr ene offs dou anvey 
ing and roling; ſhould pay particular attention, 
in the moſt minute manner, to the eſfoct it has 
on the corn; . and to obſetve particularly, whetheo 
in his judgment the boneſit ariſes from the pul- 
vebizing, or the tillering or from both: that 
be ſhould aſcertain by experiments on certain 
Poartinns of his lands, acrurately meaſured, the dif- 
ference in the produce of what is not hatroved and 


rolled; . 
at} 


; - 


ons 
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be great, even although the repetition ſnhould not 
ſucceed ; but if it ſhould anſwer the diſcovery 


may be very important, perhaps more ſo than any 


that has gange leu. ee a e 


9 


Jh That if the ideas of the Bach Society - 


ſhould coincide with mine upon this' ſubject, they 
_ ought'to/take the moſt ſpeedy and effectual mea- 
ſures to make their approbation publick, ſo as that 


it is ſprung, may thereby the ſooner become ge- 
neral; and that they ſhould invite every perſon 
who may have already followed that practice, or 
who may do it in future, to communicate to them 
their experiments, their obſervations, , and their 


1 * 
— J l Mt 

491 That they ſhould alſo invite ſoms of the 
moſt ingenious Botaniſts to follow up the expe- 


wheat, and alſo to extend it to oats, barley, rye, 


« 
buck-wheat, &c. &c. 5 ot 971 Fart Sad OV 21101538 * 
| F 


Siby That as it is dery material to Know he 
wan eee, | 


2 II. - ſpect 


it) let him try it the ſecond, third, and even the 
ſourth time. Upon a ſmall ſcale, the 'loſs cannot 


the practice of harrowing and rolling corn after 


opinions, of the advantages or diſadvantages re- 


riment, ſo ſucceſsfully begun by Mr. Mirian upon 


- 


= 
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© 7.4 
ſpec to its age, or its height, as well as in reſpect 
to the ſeaſons, whether in wet or dry weather; 


1 That as i ee ths 
particular ſorts of harrows and rollers now in uſe 
. for this operation may be material, meaſures 
ſhould alſo be taken to procure: information on 
that head. 'And- farther, that, as it is very pro- 
bable great improvement may be made in regard 
to implements fit for this operation, conſiderable 
premiums ſhould be offered. to the inventors of 

ſuch as may be found: on ys to by "ww 2 


ee eg 
nk | Tho wo 65 Ws 
* bons woſt obedient ſervant, 


London, Agel 9s 1783. 1 R. B. 
22003 0210 "9101 24: mag bluadl IIa Lane 
NM Bi: bee eee 2 
eee i wer mall give an abſtract of the 


account, as publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions +1 886" Om 96.993 Dol aloud 


ON dhe 2d of June Jane 1966, Mix, G Akin del 
| fome 1 Wwheats and, on 
10811 MY | 4 the 


1 #67 } | | 
the $th of Auguſt a ſingle plant was taken up and 
ſeparately / theſe plants; having puſhed out ſeveral 
ſide-ſhoots, by about the middle of September 
ſome of them were then taken up and divided, 
and the reſt of them, between that time and the 
middle of October; this ſecond diviſiom produced 
- ſixry-ſevett plants. Theſe plants remuined tho 
the - winter, and another diviſion of them made 
between the middle of March and the ratk of 
April, produced five hundred plants. They were 
then divided no further, but permitted to remain. 
The plants were in general ſtronger than any of 
the wheat in the fields. Some of them produced 
upwards of one. hundred. cars from a ſingle root. 
Many of the cars meaſured ſeven inches in length, 
and contained dic m and ſeventy grains. 


ulld 103715 41 ice 


The whole — of « cars + which, by the proceſs 
above-mentioned, were produced ſtom one grain 
of wheat, was 21,409, which yielded three pedks - 
and three quartets of clear corn, the weight of 
which was 4) lb. 50. and from a calculation made 
by counting the mumber of grains in ee 
eee eee eee e 8 
cabs; ffn OHH eee | A 
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general diviſion of ch plants made in the ipring/ 
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| eee and conſequently a bad foil for 
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Had a ſecond been made, Mr. Minz thinks the 
number of plants would have amounted to 2000 
inſtead of en ee eee 1255 
enlarge. 3 yd 
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The ground was a light blackiſh» ſoil, a. 


E 


wheat. One half of the ground was well dunged, 
the other half had no manure. There was ho- 
ever not any difference diſcoverable in me rat 
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g 1 een Farmer in Hertforlhire.}/ 
terte, ee dee e ee 
1E 5 bonoimentoovers 
T. obliging notice you took of my former 
letter encourages me to addreſs you à ſecond 
time, but on a different ſubject; to wit, that of 
the quantity of ſeed- grain unneceſſarily ſown in 
the broadcaſt method. This is too much over- 
looked by farmers in general, who, though when 
told of it, admit the fact, yet neither it ſee nor its 
conſequences in their W ib, le 
Dutt E £ When 


L 169 3 
/ "When the Red wite Pepe b eb 7 to 
dee und Wr ſowing, they too generally think that 
the more they ſow the more they ſhall reap: and 
therefore, in moſt places, are at double the ex. 
. pence for ſeed grain which” they” need to be, 
without making any further caleulation than 
that of the difference of value between” fix and ten 
pecks per acre, on the ſingle field they are about 
to ſow. f | 


ATE JE Ir Te e977 | 15 
One reaſon for this may be, that the farmers” 
ſeed grain being their own grow ing they conſider 
it as the old woman did her flour, when ſhe cal- 
culated the coſt of her 'mutton:pies, and overlook 
its real value, The our ts. my bn, ſaid ſhe; The. 
feed is my boten, ſays the farmer, and therefore 2 
rp ot hs eiu £ 955 2 
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But if large anne 0001 bete che trouble of 
calculating the value of What they unneceſſarfly 
ſow on two or three hundred acres of arable land, 
the amount would aſtoniſh them; for it is really 
aſtoniſhing; and an object of very great national 
importance; indeed ſo great, that I am of the 
opinion the. Parliament would be wiſely employed 
in inſtituting a Board of n to wehe, 
this and other abuſes of the rt. 


N N Tx 1 
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7 | 
quantity of 'ſeed-grain is annually thrown away; 
which, upon 'a moderate calculation, would, feed 
near an eighth part of the inhabitants of this king. 
dom. This of courſe advances the price of what 
remains one - eighth: a heavy tax indeed on the 
poor, 925 e one, 15 197 5 it eee 
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- One of the great ans of the Drill Huſ- 
bandry: is the ſaving of ſeed: but from a variety 
of cauſes, ſome real ones in local ſituations, and 
many imaginary ones, it is not probable it will, 


in dur time, be univerſally, adopted. It however 


affords a profitable leſſon to thoſe who do not 
practiſe it, They are thereby convinced, that a 
much leſs quantity of ſeed than they haye been 
accuſtomed to ſow is ſufficient, This has ope- 
rated on ſome intelligent en kn ſtill con- 
r 14105185 


0 Srong of them Grade nnd Jefſensd 
the quantity of their ſeed: their crops have been 
perhaps, cheir practice may be generally better ro, 
gulated, It is an event much to be wiſhed, and 


I think it an e „ ee 


Ian 
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Il am not ignorant that no certain ſtandard can 
be fixed for the quantity of grain which ought to 
be ſown per acre: this muſt diſſtr as the circuni- 
ſtances differ that attend it. The ſoil, the ſeaſon, 
the ſtate of the land, ani the ſire uf the grain; re- 
a N lets; Ga Ps 6 4 #43 boi! 
Vahl 999. 10 % ban Thad lo bd 
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 goot-tilth, requires leſs/ſeed by ane-third., thanja 
poor hungry one: this may appear paradoxical 


to thoſe who do not reaſon on the matter. They 
will ſay it is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe a poor ſail 
vill ſupport a greater crop: Oranted : but I make 
no ſuch ſuppoſition. The caſe is this: in a rich 


ſertile ſoil every root: produces much the greateſt 


number of ſtalks, perhaps ten or twenty while 
thoſe in a poor ſoil have only two or three. In 
the one calc, if you fow mort ſeed; the ground 

vill be oyerſtocked with plants, which will draw 


deed; but little corn. In the other cafe; if you 


fow only the fame quantity of ſred on poor land, 


it will be underſtocked, and the crop ſinall. For 
if, through the poverty of the ſoil, a root of wheat 
cannot extend its ſide fibres more than two or 
three inches round, what gaad: purpgſe:can it an- 
ſwer to have them a ſaot apart? Half che gwund 


— Hence it iallows, that a double. quantity 
*/ . of 


cach other up weak; and produce much ſtraw in- 


| 1:2 1] 
of ſeed is wanted on poor land;—and therefore, 
that on ſuch land * . of 11 
ö . eee 45q , 4 
2 . f [14 

9} 1 * eier —— char an fuch 
land two buſhels, or even ten pecks of wheat, and 
three buſhels of barley, and four of oats, may be 
neceſſary. But on a rich fertile foil, well pre- 
pared, half the quantity is fully ſufficient, and will 
produce a better crop. Every one who attends 
to the growth of plants, knows that they require 
a competent diſtance to arrive at perfection. 
Every gardener is perſectly acquainted with this, 
and acts accordingly. Why then are farmers ſo 
/abſurd as to think the ſame management is not 
cegqually neceſſary in a field, which is only a large 
garden? This muſt be only long-rooted preju- 
dice: for. corn of all kinds muſt have ſufficient 
room according to its ſize, or you deprive it of 
the advantages which nature affords, by exclu- 
ding the ſun. and the freſh air front the bottom of 
the plants, which are ſo neceſſary to their perſec- 
tion: and inſtead of zun get mw a e burden 
of 2907 1 Io iT 
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Wien reſpec to 2 whe, the quantity of 
- 1G ſhould be porportioned to the ſeaſon. If 
TIO September, o dd i will do than 

when 
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—— of linde Manure | 
| \ [From a Gentleman | in : Devonſhire] | ot 
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8 you are about to oblige the publick Sun a 

ſecond volume of your valuable papers on 
— — — 
tinent in me to throw a few hints beſore you on 
the nature and effects of lime as a manure for 
land: they are the united effects of my on e. 
periments and obſervations on the ſubject; and the 
opportunities I have had for forming 0 Shan 
| have been many and various. 


The county of Devon has been reproached by 
ſome writers as being a century behind moſt coun- 
tics! in England in Agricultural improvements. 


(394 ] | 
Thar the farmers'in general here have been very + 
dilatory in diſcovering, and even adopting, new 
improvements therein, is too true; but with re. 
ſpect to the nature and uſe of lime, they appear 
to underſtand it as well as the farmers of any 
county whatever. This may furniſh ſome apo. 
logy for my troubling . with the n 
remarks. 


© SAAD 6 PEE — - 


Lime, like moſt other manures, 8 uſed 
in different places, and by different perſons, with 
various ſucceſs: ſome have declared they never 
could reap any benefit from its uſe; but a far 
greater number have found its effects very bene. 
ficial, indeed more ſo than 2 manure. 

&. Hin 40668, 
But 6 of theſe who didchüm the 
uſe of lime has been, that of uſing it on all kinds 
of land without diſtinctian; vainly expecting the 
effects would be equally advantageous in all caſes. 
Put while it has proved a very uſeful good dreſſing 
to ſome lands, it has rendered others lefs fertile; 
ee eee Range 
thrown away. n ; 


In ſomo parts of this county, a good manuring 
with lime has coſt the farmer near four pounds 
an acre. Ir muſt be a better crop of 'wheat than 
they 


1 s; 1 
their proſit thereſore moſt ariſe: from the ſuccced- 
ing crop. I 451141 no oth Bns FRO 

11Fgsm boog on. med wowunod bis elit 3 3 
Experience teaches that lime' Avongly . 
an abſorbs moiſture; and is itſelf ſoluble in it. 
In common with all abſorbent earths, it alſo at- 
tracts oil and e n tt big Sm ee 
p 7 545 gi | . LET ne * mi ip 25718 
be mot me a therefore FRY that iin 
virtue conliſty not in itſelf, but in its action und 
powers of attraction. By attracting the mbiſture 
of the air, and the olls that are flpating therein, 
and in the earth alſo, and reducing the buried 
roots, vegetables, moſs, &c. which it happens to 
be mixed with; into a ſaponaceous mucilage; which 
is of a very nutritive quality; it combines thoſe 
ſubſtances which of themſelves would never unite, 
ſuch as oil and Web it ſprms into 
eee at Yo gbihuo 2 
HY 433k 2 ft 805 1 $1:1:iom ga 
4 eee it eee ee to be 
uled alone, except where there is plenty of vege- 
table or animal ſubſtances for it to act upon. 
When theſe are wanting, mix it up with rotten 
dung; for without theſe it will; in many caſes, 
exhauſt the ſoil of ita moſt fertile juices and pan. 
ticles, and leave it in a harren ſtate. Where chere 


1% 
uA plenty of vegetable or animal ſubſtances for it 
to act upon, lime may be uſed to conſiderable 
advantage; and alſo on land overrun with weeds, 

as it kills and converts them into good manure. 
But on exhauſted; or very poor land, the expence 
e eee Het His: 
in . 1695 ien ie Ftir goed gl 

The one and ingenious Dr. Als rox ob 
ſerves of lime, that if long expoſed to the air, it 
oon laſes its medicinal virtue, its virtue as a ma- 
nure, and as a cement in building; but that if 
ſlaked with water, it retains theſe virtues a long 
time. The practice of the ee n 
25 er with this doctrine. 1 i 

„ ee een to ene 8 555 9 More 
After Abele lime bes ing in dll heaps on the 
hind; ahey- cover it with earth till the coat is 
thick enough to ſecure it from air and rain; and 
in order to prevent thoſe from entering, they beat 
the outſide of the heaps ſmooth with their ſnovels. 
The moiſture of the earth gently ſlakes this lime, 
and ere ee _ until the land i is 


. e eee a Als 7 
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47 other quettod: eee theie! lime is 
uſed by the beſt farmers, which adds greatly to 
the fertility of the land dreſſed with it. This 


method is to form heaps of earth and lime as 
* 8 above 


E m 
above deſcribed, and when theſe are well i 


rated, to open the heaps and bury in each as much 
good eee it will cover. x WA a WT. 


The dung being a MS Fu will won fer= 
ment and difſolve; and after laying a proper. time, 
the maſs being chopped together with the ſpade, 
forms a ſoapy mucilaginous manure of the moſt 
fertilizing nature. Uſed in this manner, lime will 
always be exceedingly profitable. But the reaſon 
of its being reprobated in ſome other counties is, 
that they know not how to (or will not) apply it 
properly. Their method is to ſpread it on the 
land as they do chalk, and let it lie there till rain 
or the moiſture of the air ſlakes, and occaſions it 
to fall in pieces. But by being thus expoſed to 
the air, its virtue, which ſhould: promote vegeta - 
tion, is all evaporated, and of courſe its uſe as a 
Os, MOOG: r . 
Nene 1 
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S the! publication of your fink 1 WE.” 5 
lect papers did you Honour a a Society, 
and furniſhed the publick with a variety of uſeſul 
information, it gave me pleaſure to fee, in the 
advertiſement of your annual meeting, that a ſe- 
cond; volume was nearly feady for the preſs. And 
as you ſeem defirous: to obtain the correſpondence 
of thoſe who have had ſome experience, and poſicſs 
ſome knowledge in er ee eee . 
nns 8 
3 Planding; — 3 
ploy ment, ſtudy, and amuſement, near forty years; 
and as I have kept regular minutes of the experi- 
ments I made, they have ſupplied me with conſi- 
derable inſtruction. | 


I therefore beg leave to trouble you with a few 
brief remarks on che nature of different ſoils, 
_ TT mo Yan. 20. foacued cn ach 
reſpectively, 61 K 
irn? | Pipe. "Clay, 
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Fin. Clay, which is in general the ſtiffeſt ol 
all/ ſoils, and contains an unctuous quality. Bur 
under the term clays, earths of different ſorts and 
colours are included. One kind is ſo obſtinate, 
that ſcarcely any thing will ſubdue another ſo 
hungry and poor, that it abſorbs whatever is ap- 
plied, and turns it into its own quality. Some 
clays are fatter than others, and the ſatteſt are the 
beſt; ſome. are more ſoft, and ſlippery: but all of 
them retam water poured on their ſurfaces, where 
it ſtagnates, and chills the plants, without ſinking 
into the Toil. The cloſeneſs of clay prevents the 
roots and fibres of plants from ſpreading in ſearch ' 
of nouriſhment, The blue, the red, and the 
white clay, if ſtrong, are unfavourable. to vegeta- 
tion. The ſtony and looſer ſorts are leſs ſo; but 

none of them are worth any thing till their tex- 
ture is ſo. looſened. by a mixture of other ſub- 
ſtances, and opened, as to admit the influence of 
the ſun, the air, and froſts. Among the ma- 
nures recommended for clay, ſand is of all 15" Ia 
to be preferred; and ſca-land the beſt of all where 
it can be e this * e breaks 
the coheſion. | 
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. , b ths ph is 
not formed. wholly (as moſt other ſands age] of 
h Onaning, 4: deal of calca- 
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nous matter in it, n e me el it | 
broken to pieces by the tide; and alſo of ſalts, 
The ſmaller the ſand is, the more eaſily it pene- 
e e eee 


were 67 


The next beſt ſand is that FA OE Ws 
on gravelly ſoils. Thoſe which are dry and light 
are the worſt. Small gritty gravel has alſo been 
recommended by the beſt writers on Agriculture 
for theſe ſoils; and in OY OT. T have found 

un ee 244 «34 | The 551 
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© Shells, aid 2 and all en ie vege- 
table ſubſtances, are very good manures for clay; 
but they have been found moſt beneficial when 
fand is mixed with them. Lime has been often 


uſed, but I would not recommend it, for I never 


found any advantage from yt 3 
The oy moſt ſuitable APY 45 
wheat, beans, cabbages, and rye-graſs. Clover 


require depth, and a wide — —— 


g 758 


%% Chalk —Chalky a d N ü 
e if there be a tolerable depth of 
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— fruitful; producing great ae un babe : 
rye, peaſe, vetehes, clover, trefoil, burnet, and par- 


ticularly ſainfoin. The latter plant flouriſhes in a 
chalky-ſoil better than any other. But if the ſurface 
of mould be very thin, this ſoil requires good ma- 
nuring with clay, marle, loam, or dung. As theſe 


nn N r c de ſoun nee, * ö 
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eh, ef bwin or 151b. of trefoil, and roll it ö 


well. The next ſummer mow the crop for. hay; 


feed off the aftermiath with ſbeep; and in win 


give it a top-· dreſſing of dung. This will pro- 
duce a crop the ſecond ſpring, which ſhould be 
cut for hay. As ſoon. as this crop is carried off, 


tember ſow three buſhels, of rye per acre, either 
to feed. off with ſheep in the ſpring,” or to ſtand 
for haryeſt, If you feed it off, ſow wintes vetches 
in Auguſt or September, and make them into hay 


the following ſummer: then get the land into 


as fine tilth as poſſible, and ſow it with ſainſoin, 


which, with a little manure once in two or three a 


years, will remain and "9 good N ſor 


"4 . poor land, which Aden produces 
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plough up the land, and in the beginning of Sep- 


i 182 ] 


it is well ploughed, ſow cliree buſhels of buck. 
wheat per acre, in April or May: when in bloom, 
let in your cattle a few days to eat off the” beſt, 
and tread the other down; this done, plough in 
what remains immediately, This will ſoon fer- 
ment and rot in the ground; then lay it fine, and 
ſow three buſhels of rye per acre. If this can be 
got off early enough, ſow turnips; if not, winter 
vetehes to cut for hay. Then get it in good tilth, 
and ſow turnip . rooted cabbages, in rows three 


feet apart. This plant ſeldorm fails, if it has ſuf 


flicient room, and the intervals be well horſe-hoed; 
and you will find it the TIS Geng 
NE Ag | | 
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The borte⸗hoeing will clean and prepare che 
Jand for ſainfoin; for the ſowing of which I reckon 
April the beſt ſeaſon. The uſual way is to ſow it 
. , broadcaſt, four buſhels to an acre; but 1 prefer 

' ſowing it in drills too feet aſunder; for then it 
may be horſe-hoed, and half the ſeed will be 
- ſufficient. The horſe-hoeing will not only clean 
the crop, but earth up the plants, and render them 
more luxuriant and laſting. If you ſow it broad- 
caſt, give it a top-dreſſing in December or January, 
of rotten dung, or aſhes, or, which I ink 25 
e mixed up in compoſt. | 7 


I « Tun 
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cultivate to advantage, and capable of bearing 


F ” 
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1 Frans various trials, I find that nn. 
crops. in a year, and feeding the aſter- growth, is 
better than to mow it twice. Cut it as ſoon as it 
is in full bloom, if che weather will permit. The 
hay will be the ſweeter, and the ſtrength of the 


plants leſs impaired, than if fs ben enen 


e e 111 Pas | 
(i 't 


- <a Light rich is 3 war; to 


moſt kinds of grain, pulſe, and herbage; 1 ſhall 
ſay little upon it. One thing however is very 
proper to be obſerved, that ſuch lands are the beſt 
adapted to the drill-huſbandry, eſpecially where 
machines are uſed, which require ſhallow farrows 
to be made for the reception of the ſeed. This, 


if not prone to couch- graſi, is the beſt of all ſoils 
for lucerne; which; if ſown in two- feet drills, and 


kept clean, will yield an aſtoniſhing quantity of 
the moſt excellent herbage . But I am convinced 
lucerne will never be cultivated to advantage, 
where couch graſs and weeds are very plentiful; + 
nor in the broadcaſt] method, even where they 

are not ſo; er n to the 
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it; and let it lie rough through the winter. In 
March give it another good ploughing; drag, 
rake, and harrow it well, to get out the rubbiſh, 
and ſow four bliſhels of black oats per acre if the 
oil be wet; and white oats if dry. When about 
four inches high, roll them well after a ſhower ; 
This will break the clods; and the firie mould 
falling among the roots of the plants will bene 
een een. ngk n 1% K 

i 4 4 

{{affadna fon eee eee 
but I think it is bad huſbandry. If you deſign it 
ſor clover; ſow it ſingle, and let a coat of dung 
be laid on in Deceniber. The ſnow and rain will 
then dilute its ſalts and oil, and carry them down 
among the roots of the plants. This is far better 
than mixing the crops on ſuch land; for the oats 
will exhauſt the ſoil ſo much, that the clover will 
be impoveriſhed. The following ſummer you will 
have good crap of clover, which cut once, and 
feed" the aſter- growth. In the winter plough it 
in; and let it lie till February: then plough and 
harrow it well; and in March, if the ſoil be 
moiſt, plant beans in drills of three feet, to admit 
the horſe- hoe freely. When you horſe· hoe them 
a ſecond time, ſow a row of turnips in each in- 
terval, and they will ſucceed very well. But if 
the land be ſttong enough for ſowing wheat as 
＋ 8 * ſoon 


lambs, that had had the ſummer's graſs. I had 
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oon as the beans are oll, the um- may bs 
omitted. Iam, Loan | 
B— $—4, Hers, tle 

May I4, 1782. | | ; 
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The V. alue of Carrots aſcertained 3 fame = 
Obſervations on the Premiums offered 7 the 
Sr in 1782. 


” - 


GENTLEMEN, 


Ho * wy telal of carrots 
in a preceding letter, I ſhall at preſent con- . 
fine myſelf to the point of aſcertaining their value, 
which I have already obſerved to be * 
. 


WW 
plied partly to finiſhing the fatting of ſome wether 


twenty-ſix of them which ought to have been fat 
at Michaelmas, but my food coming ſhort, they 
were not in the autumn ſaleable to a hutcher. I 
had ſome confidence in carrots, but I wanted 
them for my horſes, and I tried various butchers 

IN 3-- - a8 » 


11 
zs well as dealers to get rid of my ſheep, but could 
not. I had given 6s. 6d. each for them in Sep- 
tember 1779, and yet was offered no more for 
them than 1086. I determined therefore to put 
them to carrots. . 2 


Nov. 4, 1780, I incloſed a pen with hurdles 
on a dry meadow, put the ſheep in, and ſupplied 
them with carrots, moving the hurdles on as they 
ſoiled the ground ſo as to make it too dirty to 
eat upon; but as the improvement of the land 
was one object, being moſſy and hide-bound, I 


did not ſhift them till the graſs was quite black 


with their dung, and much better folded Os is 
ever r done | in the common W 


Till the 21ſt, they ate no more chan two | buſhels 
(weight $61b,-each) a day. I then find from my 
minutes that they ate three till the 25th, and by 
the 28th they had got to ſix; but ſome days they. 
ate eight, and even ten; in others only five were 
given, to make them eat clean. By the 16th of 
December, the quantity wiz pretty regularly five 
à day, But I found upon an average of the whole 
experiment, that the quantity might in a general 
way be reckoned at four buſhels a day feeding 
twenty lambs. They weighed 2's at putting to 


C.arrots 100lb, each. 


April 


1 1 
| April 30, they were al fold and killed . 


4 10 of them ſold at 158, — £7 10 „ 
15 | — 14 — 10 o o 
* 9 — 128. — 5 8 0 
2 —— 186, — 1 0 


N — ; 


—— — iy ⏑ 
b eee 75 40 


5 They ate four hundred and-ſeven buſhels, which ar 
71. 48. may be called ad. per buſhel,  - ; 


Your Secretary mentions my . 8 
experiment of the n ONO 
per acre was about 21. 10 70 


This is a fingle experiment, from which I ſhall 
draw few concluſions. . I am of opinion that car- 
rots will be found oſtener much to exceed this 
than fall ſhort of it. | * 
Ede land was ſown. with barley, produced a 
good crop, and by much the cleaneſt of any. in 
the pariſh. I ſhewed it to ſeveral gentlemen as 

an abſolutely clean crop: becauſe I had heard it 


aſſerted that we the cali eee, 


[188 ] 
The grads upon which/che-Geep/wers fel. und 


which amounted to about an acre) was very little 
improved for the crop of hay 1781, owing to the 
| dry ſeaſon; but in that of 1782 was greatly ſupe- 
rior to the adjoining parts of the ſame field, and 
more improved in quality than quantity; for in- 
ſtead of an indifferent vegetation ſcattered thick 
with the centaurea ſcabioſa, filage, rhinanthus 
criſta galli, and linum catharticum, with other 
plants of little worth, it encouraged a very beau- 
tiful ſheer of the beſt plants that can appear in a 
meadow, viz. the lathyrus pratenſis, achillea mille 
folium, trifolium repens, triſolium ochroleucrum, 
trifolium ern ang the pp e 


As 1 have thus th den ee reſult of vas 
rot experiment, I muſt be allowed juſt to obſerve, 
that this price of 4d. is great enough to induce 

any man to cultivate them. We-reckon in this 
country that turnips rarely do more than pay their 
own expences, and in many years not that. But 
if a man has the right carrot ſol, he may, without 
manure, and without any extraordinary fertility, 
© expect from four to five hundred buſhels an acre. 
If be gets four hundred and twenty it is juſt 7. 
and as the expences amount to about 51. it leaves 
a neat profit upon à ſallow crop of al. an acre, 
which is greater than attends the beſt wheat crops 


1 


TI «9 ] | 
of this kingdom. I could extend theſe reflections, _ 
but as it is only a ſingle experiment, I do no more 
than call upon others to try ſimilar ones, that 
from a great oy PET > 
Os e | | 

. 
ment on potatoes; nnen en 
r e | 2 


Nor. 5 1700. e 0 1 808 mints 
lambs, that, like the former, had had the ſum- 
mer's graſs. Average weight 89lb. in all 1,432lb. 
Hurdled a pen on dry graſs, and gave them po- 
tatoes, the cluſter ſort, In the firſt twenty-three. 
days they ate but twenty-five buſhels. Perceiv- 
ing them to look yery thin, I weighed them 
again, January 14, and the total weight then 
was 1, 264lb. they had conſequently loſt. 168ʃb. ; 
by the 16th, they had eaten ſixty buſhels, and L 
then put them to turnips. Thus nothing could 
2 

1 e e in lerlend f a fre 


or two of wethers being raiſe to an uncommon. -- 
degree of fatneſa by potatoes; but they were pro- 


a4) 


bably the common fort, which I am apt to think. 
g from 
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from ſome other caſes; as well as from their 
ſuperior farinaciouſneſs, are of a more feeding 
Thus having ventured theſe two ſmall experi- 
ments to your examination, permit me a few ob. 
ſervations on the premiums offered by you in 
January 1782, an object of more general import. 
ance, and which, by being conſidered in various 
' lights, and made a ſubject of diſcourſe in your 
_ aſſociated counties, muſt neceſſarily tend to throw 
your parotick deſigns gradall ico th very bet 
deep, dee 1050 


There are two great objects to which the exer- 
tions of ſuch a Society as your's none eg; 


ua eee eee 
as are ill-cultivated, . 93 en 2 and 


e eee 

1 24ly. ** upon foch- huſbandry, and at- 
- tempt to carry it to an ideal perfection. 
- Subordinate and inferior are; 1%. To procure 
general experimental information. 2dly. To en- 
courage the ao e e IR ICS 


poor. 
N | 1 perceive 


„„ © Fu, OR 
I perceive by your -premiums' that you have 
aimed at all theſe, eee 5 


In whatever manner individunloaf fortune n may 
amuſe themſelves, and with whatever ſucceſs, {till - 
Jam of opinion that, relative to the general agri- 
culture of a diſtrict, no refinement, no complex, 
difficult, or doubtful practices, ſnould be intro- 
duced or recommended, Theſe are the parts of 
the art that very oſten fail, and no endeavour fails 
without doing great miſchief to a Whole neigh- 
bourhood. Suppoſe a gentleman in ſome remote 
part of Wales, where clover is quite unknown, 
inſtead of ſimply recommending: the plant to be 


fails; probably the plant itſelf in that diftri will 
lie under ſuch a ridicule that i it would be rejected, 
even when others, where no ſuch 1 had . 
pened, had received it. ian 


[af 


| You hind for the een of iy are 


ſown on clean land, drills and horſe-hoes it, he 


in the right channel, the great outline; but why , - 


a horſe-hoe for turnips? Can you wiſh: fora 
greater improvement than to cover your dry lands 
with the noble crops of Norfolk? But (the fields 


of poſſibly two or three whimſical gentlemen ex. 

cepted) there is not a horſe-hoed crop of turtiips 

in that e yet I have walked over fields near 
a mile 


t 1 1 


«miile-long,/where the regularity: of the plane, 
the compleatneſs of the hoting, and the freedom 
from weeds, formed a truly beautiful ſpectacle, 
Norfolk huſbandry, on the dry lands af your 
- 4/194 eee eee ee eee 
eee eee 


aue wheat is ascher praftice of more 1. 
dnt that has taken place in the eaſtern part 
of Norfolk, which is the manufaQuring and very 
trict by any means which has given a ſanction to 
what is commonly called Norfolk Huſbandry, which 

excluſively. belongs - to the North-Eaſtern angle 
of the county, where little or no ſetting of wheat 
is to be met with. It is however a refinement on 
the clover tillage for wheat, and in my opinion 
_ ought" no where to be attempted till the clover 
itſelf is generally and very well eſtabliſhed ; ſince, 
ſhould the farmers once get an idea that ſetting 
wheat is 4 part of that Huſbandry, it might retard 
the ſull eſtabliſhment of clover, which would 
counties than all the exertions of an hundred ſos 
cieties can ever do good. Bets 


Premiums 8 and 9, 14, Is, 28, 29, 43 buck- 
wheat, vetchies, carrots, rape, flax, apples, and 


1991 


cabbages, cn cet a 
within the firſt definition, introducing into your 

counties practices that ſucceed! very well in com. 

mon management elſewhere. But hy give three 
guineas for the winter vetch, and fix for-the ſuns. 
firſt conſequence; the ſummer one of very little. 
Premium 15 does nut ſay whether the tape is for 
feeding | cattle or for ſeed; the former excellent 
farms. But the object of ſainfoin (11) is of 
yet greater importance; you deſerve. the greateſt 
praiſe ſor attending to that noble graſs. Bur 
as to Hops, (44) the ſame obſervation iu by 
means applicable. It is a culture only fit for u. 
tural dunghills, or the vicinity of great cixies. 
The greateſt improvement that could be intro- 
duced into Suſſex would be to grub up all the 
hops; five or fix acres, on a fatm of 100 or 150, 
nearly ruin it, by recriving all the dung. If you 
ſucceed, and make this a common huſbandry ih 
your counties, think no more of turnips, 'cabbages, 
hrs eee the 8 1 


Zealand barley, ne e 
yellow vetch, the curl, and graſſes; they are all 
either - refinements, or . Royoc 1 wy þ | 


Skins £4 5 
urn If you ſucceed, and they are intro. 
duced, it is unknown whether your ſucceſs be a 
benefit or not; whereas in other objects of greater 
Account, no ſuch doubt can be entertained. I do 
not mean to find any fault with a wiſh to ſee gen. 
tlemen try experiments on parſley, which I believe 
is a' valuable object, or with the yellow vetch, 
which I know experimentally to be one of the 
Fineſt plants we have in England; but they ate 
no points for Somerſet farmers to think of. Az 
to grafſes. properly called, you ſhould recollect 
one fact, that the very fineſt upland meadows, 
or low ones on à good foil,” that are ſound in 
England, are thoſe that have leaſt grgſt. It is 
eee e ne —_ 
aN W W SD Is 


"As to any premium relative to the 1 and 
Los Aon uſe of drill-ploughs and borſe-hoes, 
icularly for white corn, turnips, or ſainſoin, 
7 think all attempts to introduce them perſecti 
viſionary; in ſome meaſure harmleſs, becauſe the 
introduction will never be affected ; but hurtful to 
every ſociety that offers it, becauſe it will ſhew 
ſeo common farmers) that they are unacquainted 
with the objects» they - patronize; and he who re- 
the broadcaſt culture of clover will 


do it with no great authority, if he couples with 
© his 


SIFU3633+1 


88 1 


Wich reſpe to the 3 for Loi Tar. 
1 how that can be a national object is perfectly 


incomprehenſible. to me. When it is conſidered; 
eee, fatten a turkey will alſo 


fatten a hog; that pork is food, for the lone 
claſſes; and that poultry in ſuch a kingdom as 
this, muſt always be beyond their expenditure; it 


may not perhaps be thought of no conſequence, 


but rather (tending to make pork dearer) it may 
appear to be more prejudicial than uſeſul. 


S117 25-4841 39 8 te, | 1 
Thus, gentlemen, I have troubled you with a 


_ few obſervations on your laſt year's premiums. It 
is a ſubject that nearly concerns all the ſocieties 
of the kingdom; for as the benefir-they; do muſt 


de chiefly by theſe” means, it is an object of no 
trifling import, that they be deviſed with great 
caution, foreſight, and knowledge of the ſubject. 


A conſiderable degree of eſteem and reputation 
belong to men who give their time, attention, and 


money, for the publick good. Errors in them 
have a large range, and a proportionable effect. 


The miſtakes of an individual may concern only 


himſelf: If you commit one, three provinces will 
feel the weight, For this reaſon I think there is 
3 e **. 


F 
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communicate with you. Some future correſpon.. 
dent may correct me if I am wrong; but publick 
_ enquiries into the 'beſt means by which a Society 
ear advance the agriculture of a'country, are more 
likely to prove of ' conſequence; than the recital of 
any experiments in the power of an individual 
. n 
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e ede Abe eds e 
1 importance to the farmer, an enquiry into, 
and deſcription of their nature and properties, ſo 
far as relates to the great purpoſes of vegetation, 
ſeems'to claim our firſt attention, and to be the 
eres g, „ N 10 0.562. Nah 51 


Without defcndlitg to hoſe as diſtintions, 
which are rather ſubjects of curioſity: to the philo- 
ſopher, than of uſe to the farmer, we may rank all 
our varieties of ſoil under the following heads: 

** Sand, . Grayel, | | Loam, oy: 
7 L op Male. 


By different combinstlods of theſe; rn al 
the intermediate kinds of | ſoil are formed; and 
upon à proper mixture of them, in certain pro- 


portiom, depends the general fertility of ee 
eee avs ana 231163! 


ee tn 0d 


| roagh, we. clay and looſe an lad Each of 
| Vor, II. theſe 


| (098 ] 
theſe has its peculiar plants, which will not . grow 
in the other, although they are few in number, 
and of little known uſe. But the plants common 
to both theſe ſoils will grow and thrive. better in 
loam, which is a middle ſpecies of earth com- 
poſed of theſe two extremes, partaking equally 
of the good qualities of both, without the bad 
ones. For this reaſon, lands which partake of 
the different properties of clay and ſand, or which, 
in other words, are a kind of compound wherein 
the properties of clay and ſand are ſo united as 
to correct each other, are generally the moſt fruit- 
ful, and produce the greateſt maſs of vegetables. 
This will more evidently 1 be conſi- 
dered in what manner plants and vegetables are 
mouriſhed, and what it is that Wes them bulk, 
vigour, and firmneſs. Lan. 0 % n 


Wheh the leds of plants are dipolited'in the 
earth, certain degrees of warmth, air, and moiſ- 
ture, are neceſſary for the expanſion of their veſ- 
texture, retains the water like a diſh, admits too 
little heat or air, and prevents the tender fibres 
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diiſtances 


182 


diſtances as ate ncceſſary ſor ubtairiog a; full: 
cient quantity of proper aaaradltiment; Theilatter: - 
(and) from the looſeneſs 'of ity»toxwre, aduits 
hear woo! freely; and is nt capable of retaining 
a ſufficient degree of meiſture' for che purpoſes of 
vegetation. The particles of vegetable nutri- 
ment are either abſunbed by the het, or vaſhed 
down by the rains too low. ſor the r of plants 
to reach them. Hence few plants will come to 
maturity en meie fand, except ſuch 2 extend 
their roots ry dn. emen 
eee br 1 nun bid nt 

ily 3b Not hag; eil 
6 we n that in, gar clay 
there is little ſermentatien, the Gals hang ſo con · 
fincd and lacked up by the tenacity o ita extunes 
that they. cannot act. On the cantrary, in ligut 
n. * — an. LY 
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Al finds" aps ee U deveatioolore ab nd | 
wet; and therefore the manurigg ſandy lands with 

clay, ar clay lands with dand, is the beſt af all, 
for. this changes. the mature of the hand inlalds 
whereas dung, and other ſubſtances, afford any 
àn inſerior and tempomry improvement. Miaod 
- foils, which incline to ghe clayey kind, are heſt af 


All for gorn [and guiſe, Aut it is not the nature} = 
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the depth of it and hat lies immediately under- 
neath it. For if the richeſt foil is only ſeven or 
eight inches deep, and lies on à cold wet clay or 
ſtone, it will not be ſo ©: eee ſoils that 
W bauer ungen ama 10 59 111% Meik n 
65 ww 16 noi mi $3 £404] 5539 

l Gravel, * . the belt under-truum. 9 
make the land+prolifick. 1 061 9 1 et 
FSG PT arial wot mel . 635 v1 
| The beſt loams, and natural earths, are of a 
bright brown, or hazely colour. Hence they ate 
in this county called hazel loams. They cut 
ſmooth, and tolerably eaſy, without clinging to 
the ſpade or ploughſhare;—ate light, friable, and 
fall into ſmall clods, without chapping or crack- 
ing in dry weather, or turning into mortar when 
wet. Next to theſe, the dark grey, and ruſſet 
mould, are accounted the beſt. The RITES 
are | the light and Seer „ eee 


N 


The Wand of land may oY be very well 
1 of by the ſmell and the touch. The ef 
emits a "freſh pleaſant ſcent, on being dug or 
ploughed up, eſpecially after rain; and being a juſt 
proportion of ſand and clay intimately blended, 
will not ſtick much to the fingers on handling. 
But all foils, however good, may be impoveriſhed, 
| uy; even worn aut by ** crops without 
75 reſt, . 


k 2⁰¹ J 


reſt, eſpecially if the ploughings aon very fr 
22 5551 
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The famous Mr, Tur t, indeed; erke n 
of the advantage of repeated ploughings to ſuch a 
height, as to ſuppoſe they would ſupply the place 
of manure: entirely; This was doubtleſs an error; 
but an error which men are very liable to fall into 
from their warmth in ſupporting-a favourite hy- 
potheſis, Repeated ploughings, however, are an 
excellent method of rendering land ſweet and fer- 
tile, by deſtroying the weeds, and expoſing all its 
parts to the kindly influence of the ſun and air, by 


which means it attracts a larger quantity of * 
_ is how? zan 


-- 


divas tracts of land which 190 not 
been cultivated, we find nature has adapted dif- 
ſerent kinds of plants to moſt of the diſtinguiſh. 
able varieties of ſoils; and although ſome be- 
longing to one, may from ſome cauſe or other be 
found on lands of a different quality, they ſel- 
dom thrive, mmmh, | 
| ES. . 15 11 
Mr. Torr thinks that the ae difference in 
ſoils, except their richneſs, is occaſioned by the 
different degrees of heat and moiſture that they 
ne "8 3 receive; | 


1099 

is equally proper for the production of plants in 
general, provided the heat and moiſture be equally 
adjaſted. - eee 
de d er offi {Jo eee a wr 


A x 


| Hs: e unn is Tons 
low watery ground, and planted on a dry hill, will 
grow and flouriſh there, provided a plenty of 
water be given them, does not prove his poſition: 
For in this cafe, by the addition of water, the 
ſtate of the ſoil is changed, and becomes ſimilar 
to that eee er eee and 
which is natural 8 t Ane 1 of 


en 


There is (as I beer ee a Pele diffe- 
rence of ſoils, and of the A veer r groving 
in _ 

-The get care i the Aide ts ect 
to be, by proper mixtures; to reduce His land to 
that ſtate and temperament in which the extremes 
of hot and Told, wet and dry, are beſt corrected 
by each other; to give them every poſſible ad- 
vantage flowing from the benign influences of ſun 
and air; to adopt ſuch kinds of plants as they 
_ afford in this ſtate the greateſt nouriſhment” to; 
and to renew their fertility by a judicious" allow- 
. 5 ö 10 | ance - 
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ance of the moſt proper manures. 8 
things are done, there are ſew ſpots ſo unfriendly 
to cultivation as not to repay his expence and 
labour with a: plentiful increaſe: But without 
theſe, the beſt tracts of land will in time become 
a barren waſte, or produce little e 


41:4 90mg Jan K. 
Wm, Feb. 28, 178 39. T. S. 
P. C. In my next I will conſider chalky ſoils. 
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Same of 95 ſuperior Advantages of the Drill 
to the Broadcaſt Huſbandry pointed out. 


[By 2 Gentleman unn 


Grisu, 


y — 


EEING by your ce in the St. 
James's Chronicle, that the publiſhing a ſe- 


| cond volume of Select Papers was one of your re- 
ſolutions, I am induced to offer a few rernarks on 
the Drill Huſbandry; the ſubſtance at leaſt of 
which I ſhould be happy to ſee inſerted therein, 


umme . 3 
Notwith- 
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. "Notwithſtanding the decided ſuperiority of the 
Drill-Huſbandry in many kinds of grain, pulſe, 
and graſſes, many farmers are ſtill enemies to it; 
and a ſtill greater number are too indolent to go 
one ſtep out of the old beaten path, though the 
advantages they might reap are obvious. 


This was the caſe many years in this county with 
reſpett to hoeing of turnips; but thoſe prejudices 
are now generally overcome; and we have very 
few, if any, farmers ſtupid or obſtinate enough to 
ſow turnips without having them twice will hoed. 


Some reaſons indeed may be urged in favour 
of a few perſons not adopting the Drill-Huſban. 

dry, becauſe the warmeſt advocates for it muſt 
allow, that there are ſoils, and ſituations, wherein 
the broadcaſt method is preferable, at leaſt in 
many caſes. But theſe inſtances-are but few, and 
ought not by any means to check it in the general. 


Drill-Huſbandry is, as a good writer has juſtly 
defined it, © the practice of a garden brought into 
«the field.” Every man of the leaſt reflection 
muſt be ſenſible, that the practice of the garden 
is much better than that of the field, only a little 
more expenſive; but if (as is the caſe) this extra 
expence be generally much more than repaid” by 
KPH Wy the 


„ 

the ſuperior goodneſs and value of drilled crops, 
ee eee 
modes of huſbandry. 


In the broadcaſt method the land is often ſown 
in bad tilth, and always ſcattered at random, fome- 
times by very unſkilful hands. In drilling the 
land muſt be in fine order; the ſeed is ſet in 
trenches drawn regularly, all of nearly an equal 


depth, and that depth ſuited to the nature of each  - 


kind of ſeed. Theſe ſeeds are alſo diſtributed at 
proper diſtances, and by being equally and ſpee- 
dily covered, are protected from vermin and other 
injuries; ſo that the practice of the e is here 
2 introduced into the fehl. ft 


niths ps method, the ſeed falls in ſome 
places too thick, in others too thin; and being 
imperfectly covered, a part of it is devoured by 
vermin which follow the ſower; another part is 
left expoſed to rain or froſt, or to heats, which 
greatly injure it. When harrowed in, a great 
part of it (ſmall ſeeds eſpecially) is buried ſo 
nene my WP) e 
* When thus ee e 
vith the crop afterwards, becauſe its gro f. 
ircegular, 


ts) 

£ regular. The foil cannot be broken to give it 
mare /nourifhmens, nor can even the weeds be de- 
ſtroyed without much inconvenience and injury. 


„But in the Drill-Hufbandry, the intervals be. 
 aveen the rows, whether double or ſingle, may be 
harſghoed ; and thereby nouriſhment may re- 
eee ee 


r 


| neee atk ee which teri 
entrance in © grrdes,-6ild aptet 
tom horſc-hoeing in a field, whether the crop be 
Fon or pulſe: for the reaſon of the thing is the 
ſame in both cafes,” and, being founded in nature 
and fact, cannot ever fail. In drilling, no more 
Plants are raiſed on the ſoil than it can well ſup- 
Port; and by dividing and breaking the ground, 
„eee, e eee 11 
5 Nine 

The. plough prepares the land e but 
i d budend huſbandry 
it cannot be uſed but the crop receives greater 
benefit from the tillage of the land by the horſe- 
hoe, while it is growing, than it could in the 
' Preparation. No care in tilling the land previous 
to ſowing can prevent weeds rifing with the crop; 
und if theſe weeds be not deſtroyed while the crop 
„inen | 1s 
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is growing, they will greatly injure it. In the 
broadcaſt huſbandry this cannot be done; but in 


a (26 horſo-ha wil ney itcafily. ahh 


And. wine. als is. os Willis ben 
that the moſt pernicious weeds haue feeds winged 
with down, which are carried by the wind to great 
diſtances; ſuch are FOO n Are 


is the. expence of Porte boring be aA, 
there are two anſwers which may very properly he 
made: the firſt is, that this expence is much leſs | 
than that of hand-hoeing were is practicable, or of 
hand- weeding. The ſecond is, that it is more than 


repaid by the quantity of ſeed ſaved by drilling: 


to ſay nothing of the extra quantity and goodneſs 
nem which are generally ſelf evident. 


b ane een , a 
drawn from eſtabliſhed facts, the comparative ad- 
vantage is ſo great in favour of the drill-huſbandry, 
that it muſt — nana Wes 
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1 RECEIVED the premium. book fent by your 
Secretary, for which you have my thanks. [1 
-will "endeavour if poſſible to procure ſatisfacton 
anſwers to your printed queries; but in the mean 
time beg leave to inform you of an experiment 
made by an ingenious farmer in my neighbour- 
"hood, Which to me is ner, un Fan ee 
een 160 211 2017 d BY 

ee, hn gi lo Talia 
HAAS add frat field of Pig when n 
dus two feet apart, a thought ſtruck him of 
turnips in the intervals. Accordingly, in 
May, he did ſo by hand. The turnips came up 
very well, and were thinned with the hoe once. 
"The wheat was a very. good crop, and yielded 
better than another field of about the ſame ſoil 
did, ſown broadcaſt in autumn, although it ri- 
pened ſomewhat later. On cutting it, the turnips 
were no otherwiſe injured, than by having ſonie 
of the large leaves trodden down by the reapers. 
141. After 
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Aſter harveſt, the weeds! were eut wm ve. 
turnips wich a'hand-hoe, and they grew very large 
and vigorous. They were of the purple and white: 
long kind, and the crop proved: nearly as''gaod 1 
nee eee eee An HER 
it 1213; ho ] ‚ De Howdy atficand AA 
The farmer fed them of thi field in December? 
and ploughing in the ſtubble, leſt it in that ſtute 
un March, when he prepared it by two more 
ploughings for barley and clover, of Which he 
had a crop that yielded near forty buſhels per acre, 
and the plant of clover was ſo good _— cattle 
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—.— lately vi Gloceſterſhire; 
or at leaſt that part of it between Bath and 
Cirenceſter, I was much ſurprized to ſee ſuch” 4 
number of dead wall fences ſtill remaining, to the 
diſgrace of the country and its owners. — 
1 2 
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- Af they regarded beauty, or uſe, or the ſaving 
expence in the leaſt degroc, 1 think they would 
follow the enample of their wifer neighbours in 
miſing ,quick-hedges, which are not only more 
ornamental, but alſo ſar more uſeful and profitable. 
The benefits which cattle receive from their ſhel. 
ter in winter, and their ſhade in ſummer, and 
which the gn would rrap by the thorns and 
fixe-wood,: they gidd, are matters too importan 
—— rr 
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good fences, if he would reap the fruits of his la- 
F 
from external injuries. db 
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There are many ſhrubs of which mr may 
be made, but among them all there are none 
equal to the white and black thorns, that will ſuit 
the generality of ſoils, and are eaſily propagated. 
But a good huſbandman will never think his hedge 
- finiſhed till he has placed trees in different part 
of it, and of ſuch kinds as arc beſt adapted to tis 
- reſpeRive ſoil. In order to know what kinds of 
trees theſe are, he need only obſerve which ſor 
Rovuriſh beſt on the ſame kinds of ſoil in other 


com} 
| As have had ſome experience ingeseing quick: 
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bil ent e ent 
1 have for omg . years cultivnted 
about one hundred uores of land, prindipally on 
account of its being to me a pleaſing emplays 
ment. When l firſt facceeded to this eſtate, there 
had indeed been ſome quick-hedges formerly 


to be of little uſe, and incapable af much im-. 
provement. I therefore rather choſe to plant 
them a- new, than to run the riſk of unſuaceſeful 
labour and 'exponce in trying to recover ere 
W orden. n N 1 ü 
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e from 


the hawa, and others I drew! up in the woods, = 


and wherever they old he found. I mae m 
banks flat, and three feet wide at the top, wh a 
ſoping ſide next the ditohes, which were dug tuo 
feet below the {ſurface of the field, and one ſoat 


vide at the bottom. The turſo wore togulady = 


laid with the graſs downward, on that fide of the 
ditch on which. the hedge was to be \raiſed, and 
the beſt of the mould laid at top. My ſets were 


ſtrait, ſtnooth, and even growing once, und 
Plantetl us ſoon „ taking up- 1 


iN 


platited; but they had been fo badly managed as 
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—— a foot diſtance: and about every 
forty feet I ſer young fruit or other trees, ſuch as 
aſh, oak, beech, elm, according as the ſoil ſuited 
them. I then laid in a ſecond row of quickſets, 
on another bed of freſh earth, at the ſame dif. 
tance, and covered them over with good mould. 
The planting thus ended, I finiſhed the bank, 
and ſecured it properly from injuries by a dead 
hedge" well wrought together, and faſtened | by 
e 
1 nn n 511k 16 (1 


ft $6 de 2 200. 
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February, which time I prefer to October, and in 
general the plants ſucceed beſt at that time. * 
e eee eee eee 5 


nent 7h 4179. 20 446 
- The following ſpring 1 e; my hedgh 
carefully, ſecuring the ſtakes where they were 
looſened, and filling up any holes that were made. 
Wherever any of the quick-ſets had failed, or 
appeared dwindling, I them with freſh 
ones from my nurſery; and alſo ſuch of the young 
trees as had been planted on the une 
and cleared the whole from weeds. | tor in ds 
N * 1x 1 10 0 55 
m one field it happened that my ſheep had cate 
off many I IOOY GE 
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they would recover, I did not replace them; but 


aſterwards found it would have been beſt to 


: have done fo; for they never grew ſo as to over- 
take the reſt, and this hedge! was unequal and 
much inferior to the other. The principal care 
now neceſſary was, to keep the quick free from 
weeds, and well protected from cattle, till it was 
of an age fit for plaſhing, which, if it is healthy 
and vigorous, may be done in its ſeventh or 
eighth year. It will however be right to go over 
it once a year during that time with a knife, and 
cut off the redundant, or ill-ſhaped/and ſtraggling 
branches, keeping the face of it as ſmooth and 
even as poſſible; and alſo root up all entangling 
weeds,” which, by confining it, would otherwiſe 
menen . | 
e 2h 916 223413. a) 

The weeds moſt defirugive to va 1 
ite, white and black bryony, bind weed, and the 
traveller's joy. i th. 82 G2 


* White bryony has leaves like the vine, and its 
berries'are red; the root is as big as a man's leg; 
and rums very deep. Black 'bryony will 'grow 
thirty feet Jong, and with ds claſping”tendrils will | 
entangle and choke' the young quick all the way 
As its toot is very large; it mult be dug out deep 
to deſtroy it. N au Lili ad 
9 Jö;  TRn_ 
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The firſt plaſhing may be performed at eight 
years old, but this ſhould be repeated at fourteen 


15 proper directions given in the Farmer's Magazine, 


cleaned away from the roots of the young quick, 


[012144]. 
Traveller's joy has woody ſtalks, with a rough 


© | bark; the leaves are ſmall, and of a pale co. 
lour, and it bears white cottony tufts in autumn; 
it is more deſtrutive to young quick-hedges 


than any other, overſhading it like an arbour. 
The root of this plant is not deep like the reſt, 
but care muſt be taken to get it up entire, for 
the leaſt piece left will ſend up freſh ſhoots next 


LES | * | IT, \ 
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or twenty years growth; the firſt: will be the leaſt 
troubleſome,—the laſt moſt neceſſary, The me- 


thod of plaſhing being pretty well known/in places 


where quick-hedges ate common, I ſhall not en- 
large upon it, eſpecially as there are ſome very 


ing, all the rubbiſh, . weeds, and fich, ſhould be 


the ſuperfluous ſtraggling roots cut off, 
quantity of the beſt mould from 


the 
the dich ſhould. be laid on them to 
„ as ee e at 


| 1 5 3 
time the kult, or young timber trees ſhould' be 
prey up” 1 


. * ren bg w 21037 8 | 
When the hedge is new FI it 7 Ca out 
r vigorouſly and theſe freſh young ſhoots are 
very tempting'to cattle. They ſhould therefore be 


well ecured;' and if you can avoid it, never feed 
cattle in the field that ſame year. But if ſome 
cattle muſt be paſtured there, horſes will 'do far 
leſs injury than cows, oxen, or ſheep ; the latter are 
worſt of all. The beſt ſeaſon for plaſhing, as well 
mn is rr 5 


err nen  7t 


I hall now ada fo bewerten Hligtve to 
the advantage ariſing from quick-hedges, This 
greatly depends on the care taken by the farmer, 


himſelf, If he leaves it to careleſs and negligent 
W 

in a day. $ 
„ a 
it would be the farmer intereſt to keep them up 
carefully; for the better they are, the more ſecure 
are his cattle and crops... But if a judicious mix- 
ture of cyder ſruit- cmees were planted in hedges, 
the profit ariſing from ibem only would abundantly 
repay all the coſt of the whole, without any loſs 
of ground, | . 
22 It 


at the time of plaſhing, to ſee the work done 


08-4 


Ic may poſſibly be objected by ſome, that the 
hedges would often be hurt by the boys climbing 
up to get the fruit; but thoſe who make it ſhould 
remember, or be told; that the beſt kinds of cyder. 
fruit are ſo hard and auſtere at the time of their 
being gathered, that nobody can eat them, and 
even hogs will hardly touch them. But the great- 
eſt benefit, where no fruit- trees are planted, ariſes 
ſrom the thorns and wood r 
n the vow: _ n 
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| [ have. ins dg dr Bets ran ange und 
the trees I planted in them, cut as much wood 
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8 have. made planting a favourite —_ 
ment, I take the freedom of ſubmitting, a 
few thoughts thereon to your conſideration. . * HA» 
ni ct. in . i 120% - 6 3s lui Hs 
My reſidence. is in Norſolk, a county in which 
| ſixty years ſince thete were vaſt tracta of unculti 
vated, and, as was then thought, barren land. 
The weſtern parts af it abounded with ſanda of {6 

light a texture, that they were carried about by 
every wind; and in many places the ſands were 
ſo looſe that no graſs could gray upon them. 
nn re wit ee ee aer een ee ig e 
Art and induſtry, however, have now ſo 4. 
tered the face of this once Arabian deſert, that it 
wears a very different appearance. Moſt of theſa 
tracts are either planted, or rendeted very good 
corn. land, Or ſheepewalks, 0.21100 ** (94125 19137 


ebe 
ant by Mr. Bzzvas, and other Gentlemen, 
> . marling, and of their 


[218 J 
turnip huſbandry; and therefore ſhall confine my 
preſent remarks principally to planting, eſpecially 
as my' reſidence. is in that part of the county where 
the moſt r doll rho ban enen 
207 þ nar i: $54 
About . * ins, the ſides of many of 
our little ſand-hills were ſown with-the ſeeds of 
French furze, and when a wet ſeaſon followed, 


the extreme looſeneſs of the ſand. But as there 
is in all this part of the county fine white and 
yellow marle, at | about three feet depth below the 
fand, they very - judiciouſly thought that incorpo. 
rating it wich the: ſand in the holes where their 
young trees were planted, © POPE px nor 

were they diſappointed, . 


7U $21 


— ſucceeded. beyond expectation; 
the plantations thtove exceedingly, and the roots 


TT IL ae heavy 


gimu. * were 


1 a9 ] 
—— -This excized chent to f- 
ther attempts. 


On the ſpots where. they intended to raiſe new 
plantations from ſeeds and acorns, they laid on a 
thick coat of marle and clay, which, aſter being 
rough ſpread, and lying a winter in that ſtate, 
was made fine, and ploughed in juſt before plant- 
ing. By theſe means the ſoil became fixed, and 
in a little time covered with graſs and herbage; 
ſo that there are now vaſt plantations of firs, oak, 
and foreſt-trees, in the moſt healthy and vigorous 
ſtate, where within my memory ten acres of land 
een e 


tenen ne een 
copſe, or trees, is not confined to the immediate 
advantage, or even the future value of the wood. 
By annually ſhedding a great number of leaves, 
which the wings diſperſe, and the rain waſh into 
the ſoil, it is conſiderably improved; and when- 
ever ſuch copſes have been ſtubbed up, the ground 
(however unfruitful before planting) has thereby 
been ſo enriched as to bear excellent crops for many 
n CEE TP II 


Ned i are intereſted in plant- 
ing waſte or barren ſpots, I need not mention; and 


1 


nothing but a degree of indolence or ignorance, 
unpardonable in this enlightened * could induce 
thay, to n it. 


Go 9 . - - 
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ds has furniſhed us with plants, trees, and 
ſhrubs, adapted to almoſt every ſoil and ſituation; 
and as the laws of vegetation are now, much better 
_ underſtood than formerly, it is a reproach to thoſe 
whoſe practice does not keep. pace with their 
| er en making the beſt uſe of her bounty. 
a0: mig on IT6 Nec gad 0 

. man repine and ſay the land is batren; 
_ for thoſe ſpots: which appear to be ſo; owe that 
appearance to human negligence. Induſtry and / 
art might ſoon render an eighth part of this king. 
dom nrarly as valuable as the reſt, which now te. 
mains in à ſtate unproſitable to the owners, ad 
Went to the community. 01949 10 * Hu 
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ohh deen hn on Cho-Cloves, and Ca- heus 
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I., Cn, Clever, or Cm-O nie, 1 doubt 
| not, the. ſame plant; 2 belonga to a 
very. different gequias the of Linpgus, 
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Aal renn 
two ſpecies of elover, much reſembling each other 
in fize, and in the colour of their bioſſoma. — 


The qe is the Trefolium Pratenſez, the othet, the 
Trefiling , Alpefre, of Linnæus. The former ig 
the broad-leaved clover; the e latter, 15 


of the broad · leaved clover is ſold | 
ſhops for the true Cow-graſs, CEN 
ſuſpected that the different name 


1 e a ue ee 90s 
of the two is the beſt food for cattle, is certainly 
an object worthy the Society's attention. If it 
mould be found that the A/peftre is in any reſpect 
- Tuperior to the Praten/e, you may be the means of 
bringing it into general uſe.” But ſhould it prove 
inferior, the diſtinction of Cow-graſs will be abo- 
liſhed, and the farther will be taught to depend 
ol brokd-leaved Clover only. tos. 


(pol e l Growing rote of the 4. 
Naur, or true long-leaved clover. A loamy foil 
3dly. The 
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Jah. The ſeeds of the Cow-wheat are not to 
1 —— From the 
little experience I have had in "cultivating this | 
genus of plants, they do not ſeem to protniſe 
much; yet I would by no means wiſh to prevent 
or even to diſcourage e ee 

2 e 
ee yours, &c. 2 
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anſwer to your Secretary g queries reſpeding 

Cow-Grafs, Cow-Clover, and Con-Whea, be 
pleaſed to accept the following :— AP af 
I conceive that Cow- Graſs, and hs. 
have no ſpecifick diſtinction. All the graſſes and 
trefoils [Trefolia] are almoſt indiſcriminately cropt 
in a certain ſtate. of vegetation by evety neat beaſt, . 

Theſe diſtinctions muſt therefore be arbitrary ar 


local, as the Briza, or Quaking-Graſs, is in ſome 
counties called the Cow. Quake. With 


1 * } 


07 Wich xeſpect to Cow-Wheat, it is unqueſſion- 

ably the Melampyrum Ar uenſe, (purple Cou-Wheat) 

and has no affinity with either clover. or- graſs; 

hut is a good ſood for cattle, and as ſuch it has 

been divers ee neee. ee 

for cultiy atio. 
At. 


11 is a ſcarce plant, and 393 


in five counties in the kingdom; 22 
f cloſe in al moſt every paſture where it grows, w 
ſuch paſtures are fed, n 
difficult acclivities, or under the protection of 
brambles, furze, or thorns; and doth not arrive at 
maturity till late in the year. | 


flowers, with numerous floral leaves, gf the ſame 
colour. Its ſeeds when ripe have a near 
blance to wheat, from which circumſtance, 
doubt, it obtained its name. Perhaps it is not 
to be bought at any ſeed ſhop. 1 have not yet 
ſeen it in any botanick gardens. Incloſed are ſpe- 
eimens of 72 few plants growing hear Norwich, 
N dien ja one of the Cow-Wheat. 
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INCE I received your laſt pore! the weather 
has'beerr{6 very inclement, that T had it not 

in my power till yeſterday to aſcertain with any 
degree of precifion the weight or value of my 
crops of 'carrots and cabbages, In all my fatm- 
ing experiments, I would with to avoid as much 
is poſible all exaggerating ideas of the value of 
the produce; and for this reaſon I ſelected fuch 
parts of the field as were neither the h/ nor the 


won of the crop.” They were weighed with great 
exacnels, and can eee 


Mn reſpatt'to' the fotiher chop, (1 dan of 
carrots) you will find the expence attending this 
method of cultivation greatly reduced, when com- 
pared with the crop for which I received the So- 
ciety s premium in the yeat -1779; and yet the 
produce per acre was very little inferior. I never 
remember to have met in any Author with expe- 
riments to prove how far carrots may be profit- 
ably applied to the feeding of ſheep in the months 


of March and April. To that purpoſe I intend 


WANs 


devoig 
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devoting the uhole five acres, and have no doubt 


r 
ee e | 

Ihe a my eee 
notice and approbation of the Society, I will not 
pretend to ſay; the cultivation and attention paid 
unto it deſerved a better return. Yet I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that conſidering the number of ſugar-loaf 
intermixed with the-Scotch, the produce is equal, 
if not ſuperior, to any I ever read of; I mean on 
land of equal value, Beſides, I muſt remark, 
that out of fifteen acres, certainly three acres of 
the right ſort might be produced, which, if ſe- c 
lected, would rn 
M --.. 


© However, I ſubmit to the Gy heraings 
tion, having no other view a ga 
e ee e 


I am, Sir, 3 4 
Your hunbl fern, 
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tany. 
CARROTS. 


| Two perch. dug in different parts of the field, neither 
the beſt nor worſt, produced, One 114b, the other roglb. 
Average 109lb. or 7 tons 15 cwt. per acre, which at only - 


— £7 is 9 
0 
o 
o ; 
6 
0 , 
6 27 0” 
— — 
Profit £5 8 0 


| As 1 purpoſe ploughing out, and folding the ſheep on 
R CEP; 
CABBAGES. 

One row cut from end to end of the field, weighed 32 
ent. or per acre 36 tons, which, at 48, 6d. per ton, 
amounts to _ — (7 4 0 

3 2 . 
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al — 1 40 
Three ploughings , - 012 
Two harrowings / - © 3 
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planting 
Hand and horſe-hocing o 8 
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N. B. This land kan wa excellent preparation for a 


crop of barley next ſpring; ſcarcely a weed. to be ſeen, in 
the whole Held. 
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'GenTLeMen, © ; . dt 
S the diſeaſe callea the feat Ti Thee 7 . 
oſten fatal, and oecaſions great loſs to the 
farmer, I beg leave to trouble you with a few 
' remarks thereon; and alſo to mention ſome of 
the beſt remedies yer nk among our ſheep 
breeders, * Him FNC. 
5 ES SD READ | 
This. diſeaſe el ſound moſt prevalent 
where the lands on which ue Kepvale w wer. 
teſt, or in the moſt rainy ſeaſons. © 


In the iſle of Ely y/ "I years ſince moſt, of their 
flocks were diſeaſed, and great numbers died. 
But I am of opinion, that this diforder is' not al- 
ways the effect cither of moiſt air and food, or of 
lying on wet ground. It is doubtleſs often oc- 
caſioned by the blood and juices of the animal 
being in an impure ſtate; to which, however, an 
Exceſs of moiſtare and rank food may 42 much 


contribute, © © 


0 
Many perſans have ſuppoſed the ſeub to be 
merely a cutaneous diſenſe, and of cotlfe- applied 
only external remedies to the part immediately 
affected, without confidering that 4 putification 


of the blood was neceſſary to à radical cufe- in 
ſuch caſes, theſe applications; ad miniſtered fitigly; 


often do more harm than good, hecnuſe they 
drive in the eruption, and fix the diſeaſe in the 
e eee eee 


| The beſt way therefore to trebt this diſorder 1s, 
on its firſt appearance, to give the ſheep ſorties = 
thing inwardly to drive du the eruption: and then 


external applications are made with propriety, and 
wen nee, 


- Thi following fecipe has been wn and found 
elfectual in numerous inſtances in this couty an 


in Suffollc, where very large enn dre Rep 


Take à gallon of foft well of ati water; 20 


divide it into two equal parts. In one pint dif- 
ſolve eight ounces of old hard ſoap, to which, 


horn, and half a poumd of common falt, with fort 
ounces of roll brimſtone, finely powdered and 
ſifted, In the other part of the water put two 
ounces of leaf tobacco, and one otince of hellebore 


Vor, II. Q Tot. 


, 


when diſſotved, add two ounces of fpirits of hartſ- 


. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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root. Boil this ON part till yu ave « frog 
begs, nd ew Gaga n.. 


15 eee eee 
and ſet it over the fire; let it boil. half an hour, 
ſtirring it all the while with a wooden ladle. In 
the mean time heat again the ſecond part, in 
which the tobacco and hellebore were infuſed; 
and when hot mix the two parts gradually toge- 
ther over the fire, keeping the' mixture ſtirring all 
the time, which ſhould be about a quarter of an 
hour, When quite cold, put it in a ſtone oy 
amine ple. " 

Sr 


Then take four quarts of nie on kv pn 
into it twelve ounces of ſalt, two ounces of bay 
ſalt, and eight ounces of pounded nitre, together 
with twelve ounces of pounded roll brimſtone. 
Set them over a gentle fire, and when the ale boils 
take off the ſcum. When it has boiled half an 
' hour, ſet it by to cool, nm! 
5 ſtone bottle for uſe. ; | | 


: : 


| eee bene wke one quart 
of ale, and ſet on the fire, mix into it by degrees 
three ounces of ſulphur; when juſt ready to boil, 
take it off the fire, and let it ſtand to cool; and 
when 99 blood warm, give 9p quantity in- 
/ wardly 


t 2p 1 


—— - Repeat the doſe three 
times; allowing one ' day's interval between each 
doſe. | This will drive out the diſorder; and ther 
the yr mixture is to be rubbed on the diſtem« 
pered parts; and wo days afterwards the /econd 
mixture, and ſo on alternately ſor eight or ten 
days, till the cure is effected. Pepe e e 
rubbings will be ſufficient. | 


The only objection to n made f cure is, 
chat it is compound, troubleſome, and rather ex- 
penſive. This certainly has weight, becauſe where 
a large number of ſheep are affected, it could not 
eaſily be practiſed. On this account ſome perſons 
—— NN 
e rbeg Mtg loot 


Take half an ounce of * * ſubli- 
mate, and diſſdlve it in two quarts of rain water, 
to which add a common gill glaſs of ſpirits of 
turpentine. When the ſheep is ſtruck, make a 
circle round the 'maggots with ſome of the water, 
dropping it out of a bottle. This will prevent 
their getting away and hiding themſelves among 
the wool. Then drop a little among them, and 


rub it about with the finger,” which will PRE 


* „ 
Q 2 & : 
* 


Ki chem. 


9 * 
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But 1 am fill of che opinion, that a 
given inwardly is neceſſary to purify the blood; 
and perhaps nothing can be more efficacious than 
the firſt mixture deſcribed above. I have tried 
both methods, and always found, that when in- 
ternal as well as external applications were uſed, 
the cure was moſt radical and laſting 


I am. Gentlemen —__—_ 
I 


ene. 
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On preſerving Turnips from "5 mh. 
(By a Proms! Fare at en Norfolk]. 


wy £ 4 
GN TIE | 


HE. ua, of experimebs made uſe 74 
ring many years, paſt for preſerving that 


ravages of the fly, having proved in many in- 
ſtances ineffectual, or at leaſt inadequate to the 
purpoſe intended; permit me, thro' the channel 


. 
low ing 


tw? 


lowing tothe public, which, from thres hefe 
ſpect. My diſcoxcey was owing 1 th follow X 
e eee 0 Hot bus b 2694 in 


H Hint n % m a eee £374. 46 
wien ee ee 
quantity of mature for” all his tormp — was 
under the neceſſity of ſowing four 'acres unmm- 
nured; The effect was, that the tutnips om the 
manured part of the land were moſtly eaten off 


by the fly; while four acres unmanured eſcaped 
VR! voy. | 


5 Having e bn kim, which 1 cles ar wy 

own amuſement, and being very 4Mtious man 
more improvernems- in agriculture; I determined 
in the following ſeaſon” to make ſome experiments 
from the above hint. Accordingly; it the ſur 
mer 17976, T manured five acres! wel for turnips, 
and tilled” three acrev'andia Half iff the uſual way 
without any manure: Thoſe wich 1 manured 

were almoſt univerſally deſtroyed by the fly, in ſd 
much, that I was obliged to ſow moſt of the land 
over agaim The three acres and” Half which had 
no» manure were intirely free from any injury 
Ir muſt indeed be confeſſed; thut When L came t 
dra / them, nemme 
u v4] 7 19455 
Bak | 2 Not 


* 
* manured. 7 
« | : 7197 | N 


5 1 | 
951 Not content with this ſingle trial, I determined 
to repeat my experiment ſtill farther: therefore, 
in the latter end of autumn 1976, after having 
taken the haulm and feed off, I manured fix acres 
of wheat-ſtubble, which I intended for turnips the 
enſuing ſeaſon. This done, I immediately plowed 
it, leaving it to incorporate freely with the earth 
till the following ſummer, which had the deſired 
effect; ſor the turnips which grew upon it were 
a8 large as 2 * ee been 

Meri! $4.71 0 21 r n 
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The two ſucceeding years, 1750 and 1779, I 
xepeated this experiment, which anſwered beyond 
my utmoſt expectation, 0 Hence J infer, that the 
fly is either ingendered in the new muck. [dung] 
or inticed by it. But when this manure is laid 
on in the autumn preceding, it loſes all its noxious 
qualities, and, from what I have obſerved, retains 
all its nutritive ones; though, philoſophically 
ſpeaking, they are liable to be in eee ex- 
wy by the A the ſun-· e 4154 

Wir 

| F material advantage 8 4 au- 
tumn manuring for turnips is, that all the ſeeds 
contained in the manure, and which of courſe are 
carried on the land with it, vegetate almoſt im- 
rn 2 9 
| the 
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Mine a Werse ens of lining land 


of weeds than has hitherto been uſed, wy Soner 
renn 1 
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On wing T, urnips and Gaim 2 5 on * 1 | 
» the Diſcouragements whi 4 Prevent Improvts 


an in Agriculturſſmſee nd 
IV Gentleman Farmer i Blox) $i 57 
„Grin, „ bits, 2198 350 2061 & 5 


1 lately been POT with a gebe 'of 
your firſt volume of ſelect papers, and find 
many very uſeful things contained therein: but L 
wiſh your correſpondents would 'principally attend 
to facts eſtabliſhed only by experience; for philoſo- 
phical opinions, unſupported by facts, appear to = 
to bewilder rather than eftabliſh and inform. 

. We are in general of the fame opinion with our 

but in ſome caſes, a philoſophical explanation of the 2 0 
nature, which (apparently) ſeem. to conttadit | each other, will be 


found neceſſary and uſeful, as well as to ſuch of our rea- 
— pier 6 ence. = wo RED 


391 * To 


= 


£1 


Jo gie a full apſyer to. your printed, queries 
would make 2; ſmall volume; and as I have a 
preſent but little time to ſpare, I ſhall only hint 
8 * 
f r 
ing the baſis of all god buſbandry. 


The moſt certain. way ee ee of get- 
ting a good plant, is to make the land clean and 
fine as ſoon as the; weather. will permit, and to 
ſow four pints of ſeed per acre. It may be juſtly 
objected,” that ij the 'fly- does not take them, the 
plants will be ſo thick, that they cannot be eaſily 
hoed. This I will readily grant; but they may 
eaſily be thinned in that caſe, and made fit for the 
hoe, by harrowing them firſt, But when you ſow 
only a pint per acre, and the fly takes them, there 


an be ng expectation. of a crop. When I have 
n four pints of ſced, I haye not in one inſtance, 
10, remember, miſſed of a plant, although the 
has ſometimes deſtroyed more. _ _ i 
We ee damn che other. 15 
One of your correſpondents, has, Bine —_ 
account of his manuring his land well to 
wake. the turnips. graw quick, thereby, ſpeedily to 
get into the rough leaf, in which ſtate the fly will 
hut touch them. "iz ern abet who Ent: 
| large 


t * 


Wenn of: turnips may not have it in his 
power ſo to dos though every one can ſpw a ſuſſi: 
cient quantity of ſeed ſor the fly and himſeli too. 
an ee eee the _ 


r * ee. 1 — beter ſuſtained. 2 
vnn of a gun plant of corn; but very little loſs 
by its being too thick: e can eaſily thin any | 
corn, grain, or ſeed, when young, but we cannot 
corn, grain, or ſeed; have many enemies that prtex 
upon it: and the only. way I know of to guard 
againſt them, is to keep the land ſweet and clean 
by good! tillage; and ſow it full thick enough 
rather: than too thin; for althouglt..a thin plant 
may in a fayousable | ſeaſon turm out a good er 
yet it is liable to many damages more than a thick 
one, Among theſo are the mildew; the gnih ot 
b. wg wy inſecta will . n than 

| Ahgum zaun man Lott ie 
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che drilthnſbandry. This, we appre hend proceeds from. bie not 
attending with his uſual accuracy to the many inconteſtible advantages 
reſulting from this improved mode of Agriculture. He has indeed 
bully. granted the. principles on. which. the. drill-buſbandry- is foundeds ? 
by recommending the land to be . kept feuert and clear. from weeds,” 
but he ſeems not to have recollected, that this cannot by any expence 
I Rn OO REACTS 


weeds; 


1 238 3 

- ain andd it will alſo be choaked with weeds if 
not well hoed; which is an expence and trouble 
eee eee | 
41815 1:5 13 Wt, 1060-3 2 Un ts 1 
I cannot ai ala ties the of your cor. 
\ reſpondents ſays in the firſt volume of your ſelect 
papers,“ chat the time has been when a farmer 
would carry a cruſt of bread in his pocket to 
market, and get a pint of three-half.penny beer 
there, and jog home contented. What made me 
take notice of it was, that it breathes the ſame 
ſpirit manifeſted by a great land- ſteward in our 
neighbourhood,” who cannot uſe one inſtrument 
in Agriculture, and has bur little feeling for far- 
mers: as though any thing were good enough 
for them; and as though farmers are, or at leaſt 
ought to be, made and uſed like beaſts of burden, 
loaded hard and abuſed at their pleaſure. Surely 
ſuch gentlemen (if they may be called ſo) never 
read that old- faſnioned book he Bible, in which 
we read, Thou ſhalt not muzzle the mouth of 
* the ox that treadeth out the corn: And that 
the huſbandman muſt or ought to be the firſt par- 
taker of the fruits. But I hope there is no perſon 
| op: 2 — by ee | 


„ We do not recolle this par in any of the letters publifhed 
yo ofa | | * 
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for it appears to me quite contrary — 
Femme . th 
e ee fic biete os 
und be peng the farmer, to improve ſuch a farm, 
and ſtock it well; ought in ſome caſes to have as 
much money to cultivate it to the beſt ad vantage 
as the land is worth; yet for ſuch a perſon, how- 
ever induſtrious, a cruſt in his pocket is (in the 
opinion of ſuch ſtewards) good enough for him. 
And here I would aſk, Is any tradeſman in the like 
circumſtances ſpoken ſo lightly of? Is not an in- 
duſtrious careful farmer as reſpectable a member 
of ſociety as a tradeſman? Is he not at leaſt equally 
neceſſary to the well-being and happineſs of the 
ſtate? What muſt we think of ſuch men as ſay, 
(when a farmer rears à colt, and breaks it to 
woo artes. « The farmers ride ſuch 
« horſes, with _ wa, that we cannot nen the 
r ie re * 07 fly n ati 15 1 
5 1b 9 $50) en 1% vis 

| And gh hogs ann o 0 
once a year, it is an unpardonable offence. This 
ſteward ſays, „His horſe ſhies ſo at the lemon 
« ſkins, that he cannot get near the door.” And 
when he lets a farm, he has let it ſo dear, that he 
thinks it neceſſary to ſay to the young farmer, Tf 
2 9 go home, and work bard, and fare hard, you 
5 * may 


L © ] 
may get a living.” -1 bee with 


the greateſt propriety, that the ſame young man, 
by ſo doing, could get a better living without the 

ſatm than with it. And therefore would aſk 
you, Gentlemen, whether ſarmars ought to be ſo 
tweated, or het her chis is the right way to en- 
courage ee, ce ta Waden ann of 
4 0 eee eee | 
in your part of the kingdom; but I have heard 
that in Wales the ploughs are oft ſ@ bad a con- 
ſtruction, that they cannot hold them themſelves 
to plougn the land a it ought, without a driver, 
And I am informed by a- perſom a very good 
ploughman, who went reer zg m 


is 


1 I aps: ths Gets ee ese Guten 
ploughing better than to employ a driver for wr 
1g eee in our country. 


Rum z 21 ö Men 6-1 fa 


ee e 
letting farms, which he ſo juſtly cenſures in this and a former letter, 
are very great diſcouragements to Agriculture: and ſuch land- 
fiewards as he has here defcribed, we can only fay, that the fewer 
there arg of them, the hatter it will be both for the proprietors and 
the renters. of farms. As. there. are no claſs. of men, more uſeful, 
n 

As' 


Ta] 
As to manures, thoſe which will & 
enrich one ſort vf land will be of no ſervice to 
another; and this happens frequently to be a fact 
where there is à great fimilitude to all appearance 
in the foil. Therefore, different experiments are 
neceſſary, —— coo rn) * 


I am, e * 5 &c.. bel 
TIM 1783. | ATTIC FE 
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Otfervation an Rhubarb, th its culture mn 
MN England. | 


f [By the late Dr. Joun arne, 5 
— 
Y foon after I received your RENEE 
| letter, I was ſeized with a diſorder which 
aden ns e of attending to any thing 
but my own ſituation. I am now ſomewhat better, 
and hope, in the way to recover my uſual health; * 


The Rhubarb which has been chiefly cultivated 
ln this country, as the true officinal Rhubarb, is 
undoubtedly the Rheum Palmatum. From the 
appearance of the root when properly cured, -and 


* 


= "I 8 

ſrom its effects when uſed as a medicine, it ſeem: 
to approach very near to, if it be not really, the 
Rhubarb of the ſhops. Many trials have been 
made of it, and the reports of it are in its favour, 
Yet I own I have my doubts, and think it would 
ſcarcely; be adviſcable to recommend a general 
culture of it. * ä 


There i is FO in the native ſoil that im- 
parts a virtue to plants which they ſometimes do 


e eee 


Of all the abinds of culture in this country, 1 
ſhould leaſt of all be diſpoſed to promote the cul- 
ture of drugs. What virtues they have, if they 
are good, we know pretty well; but as there is 
nothing more difficult in the courſe of practical 
ſcience, than to aſcertain the virtue or . preciſe 
effect of any drug, ſo we may conſider that which 
34s raiſed in an unnatural or different ſoil, as a me- 
dicine of untried virtue. It may be the ſame with 
that Which we import; it may, however, be diffe- 
rent in ſome latent circumſtance, and more or 
leſs operative, and muſt therefore ſubject pracli- 
tioners to the riſque of | diſappointment, or the 
ſolicitude of attending numerous experiments, 
when they have already a medicine at hand of the 
effects of which they are pretty certain. 

5 | 8 We 
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„ 

We have three different markets, from ſome of 
which we may always hope to be tolerably well 
ſupplied with this drug; from Turkey, Ruiſia, 
and the Eaſt. Indies. The kinds are in ſome re- 
ſpect differegt, bur the, dilyences ate; generally 
underſtood, _ 


In all other important articles which can he 
raiſed better and cheaper than thoſe we import, 
by all means let us cultivate them, and with aſſi- 
duity. Whatever other nations "can raiſe and ſell 
cheaper than we can do, and are willing to ex- 
change for our manufactures, let us import from 
abroad. This is the baſis of juſt policy and 
cconomy.” | | 


Be pleaſed to excuſe this prolix anſwer to 4 
ſimple pertinent queſtion, and believe that I am, 
vieh great reſpect, 

Your friend, 
JOHN FOTHERGILL. 


London, Jan. 12, 1779- 
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venting that general diſeaſe known under the 


_ mended this method, which to me, at firſt ſight, 
appears ſo feaſible, © - | 


t 4 a 
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Wo a n to 3 the bf the 
Society, I take the liberty of communi- 
cating to you a thought which ſome time fince 
— to me reſpecting the cultivation of Po- 
tatoes. It ſtruck me, that to ſelect the very prime 


part of a crop might be a probable means of pre- 


name of the Curl, and which is a ſure hits 
Lies bas hack 


23 * ſchemes have been propoſed. as | Likely 6 to 


remedy this evil, but hitherto without ſucceſs; 


nor have I obſerved that any one has recom- 


Intelligent farmers are particular, and even cu- 
nous, in the choice of their ſeed- grain. But in 


77  reſpeRt to potatoes choſen for planting, they are 


moſtly the rubbiſh of the crop. 
4491 54 | Upon | 


L 45 ) 
pon what principle this method is adopted it 
is hard 29 gs aus I" the incon» 


ts V5 7 
of 


Tue ſeed-1 nn Gl alike ca from | 

* crop of this rubbiſh, it appears obvious, muſt 
be continually degenerating, till at length they 
will no more anſwer the trouble and expence of 
cultivation. Hence farmers.are driven to the ne» 
ceſſity of purchaſing their ſeed potatoes at an ex- 
penſive rate from diſtant parts of the kingdom; 
the ſupply alſo is precarious, and good ſeaſons for 
ee are neee loſt. | 


'Je/is! eue the potatoes ſo e * 
eld a favourable crop, with a ſuitable manage- 
ment and a proper ſoil. But probably this ariſes 
from the very circumſtance to which I allude; 
namely, their being the prime produce of ſuch 
places from whence they are brought. This is 
indeed the fact, and a very natural one; for is it 
likely that an "inferior kind would be ſelected 
for the purpoſe of ſending a great diſtance for 
ſale, eſpecially of ſuch an article as —_— ; 
the expences upon which, ſuch as freight,  load- 
ing, * OTE e e 
to their value? | 


- 4 S Should 


. 
Should theſe hints merit the tonſſdetation of 
Wes, it would be ſupetfuous' in me to fug. 


geſt any mode for bringing rhem to he reſt of 
experiment. I can only ſay for myſelf, that I in. 
tend to prove itz and being ſomewhat ſanguine as 
to its ſucceſs, I mean it to be on a pretty exten. 
five ſcale. Perhaps I may try three or four acres 
with ſome very fine potatoes I have by _— 
ere "ou r (ay: 


| Wiſhing the vemot leech wo your xe 
inſtitution, I am, Sir, 


ee eee eee | | 
Dec. 2, 8 _ " mug SUBSCRIBER. 
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| a. Method of owing FurnitSeed. ia preven 
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Gente, : 

pe unh. . of the follow. 

diſcovery, and thinking it highly de- 

fs to be publickly known, I take the liberty 
* WS 


., Ws .- 
About Midſummer, take the firſt opportunity 
when it rains, or there is an apparent certainty of 
rain approaching, to ſow your turnip- ſeed, if about 
the full moon the better. In this caſe neither 
harrow, bruſh, nor roll, after ſowing. The natu- 
ral heat of the ground at that ſeaſon, and the 
rain, will gise an aſtoniſhingly. quick vegetation 
to the ſeed, which in a few days will be up and out 
of all danger from the fly. At all events, ſow not 
till it rains; it is better to wait a month, or even 
longer, for rain, than to ſow (merely ſor the ſake 
of ſowing about the uſual time) when the ground 
is parched with heat. By the ſcorching of the 
ſun, the oil and vegetative quality of the ſeed are 
exhauſted; and the few weak plants that come up 
.will be deſtroyed. by the fly, before' they can attain 
ſtrength to put forth their rough leaves. The fly 
inſeſt the ground l in "Fa hot weather, 
1 6 41 vrotod conefhig 46; 
The falling rain will rufkciendy waſh the. toenip 
Innes m ee Barroning it. in, 
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On the al ern 2 25 1 Rhubork, 


* Den, 
Did not know re e was 
4 n judged by any to be the officinal rhubarb, 
4 famous Naturaliſt and Siberian Traveller, 
M. PaLLas, ſeems to have determined the Ruſſia 
rhubarb to be the Rheun Palmatum; and that the 
Chineſe rhubarb is the ſpecies which Linneus once 
thought to be the tue rhubarb, and deſcribed as 
ſuch in the er 5 e che name 
of We, 1 


v7. 1 


I have deu: to believe that Mont Nun 
. on this ſubject is not to be de- 
pended on; though indeed, it is not ſtrange, that 
to or more ſpecies of the ſame genus ſhould 
produce roots but little different in their powen; 
which is the caſe in the inſtance before us of the 

' Palmatum and” Undulatum, if one may depend on 
letters and authors. And I have been informed, 
that theſe two ſpecies, planted near each other, 
will produce a mongrel plant, the ſeeds of which 
are not fertile; and I ſnould not be ſurprized to 
hear that the root of this hybrid excelled that of 


its parent plants. 
. Bait, 


/ 


tin 
Bexcrvs, the lateſt author on the Materia Me. 
dica that is come to my hands, tells us, that the 
Chine/e get up their rhubarb roots in winter. He 


himſelf adviſes the taking them up in autumn, and 
wm 


But I have learned that Dr. Horz thinks them 
ſufficiently good at the end of four or five year:; 
and the author above-mentioned tells us, that the 
. —·— n 


— eee ſeaſon of 
the year is preferable e e e Wis wine" 1 
cannot ſpeak fram any knowledge on this ſubject ; 
but ſhould incline to give it in favour of the ſpring, 
or the time before the plant begins to puſh its 
leaves ;- though I am ſenſible that this will not 
hold in theſe bulbous or tuberous kinds, which 
form a new root annually, as ſoon as the plant is 
perieQed, Ss W# 1 ET ho " N 
b _ 5 * n | 
Ee | Tour h le | 
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the 12th. af March 88 from 
#2 Member of your Society, two quarts of « 
new kind of {mall  horſe-beans,: ſent him from 
Holland. They weighed cxactiy four pounds, 
As I did not receive them till all my other beans 
were planted. I had but ane. 
asu upeliment. J idr 21 
eie 00 SO voy mot wont wing” 
e ee e lar 
Held intended for! turnips, and meaſured nearly 
ſorty , perches. - As it! was very long and nar- 
sou, the ſoil varied greatly, ane end being a 
heavy ſand; apt to run together and bind, When 
much rain ſuddenly follows the time af working 
it. The other end I am quite at a loſs to name, 
it being a cutie compound of clay and rugged 
ſtones, whoſe ſurface for roughneſs reſembles a 
cinder, 'and greatly obſtructs the point of the 
Gare in plaughing. In general chi land is. vety 
wet, but this ſeaſon ſo dry, that it was ploughed 
with great difficulty; and this part only had a 
8335145 C A i ſmall 
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ſun queef Haas: in valor CEL 
dnnn: x 
Th 


2 2 WEB. ; 3 8 
The * a AA oF! 8 is 
before. Cheificaa, and on the I 5th. of March 
ridged up in order to be planted, which was pet» 
formed on the 17th with the chain in rows three 
links and a half diſtant, and two inks froth bean 
| to dean in the ], ſor they were planted ſingly, 
| © that @ ſpace of ſevon ſquate links, or thtes 
ſquare feet, was allotted ta eath bea. { a9 
5011 & nA bon Jogaud) amet off 19 bs 
When about fiz inches high, te were hank 
and earthed up a little, hut in a very bad manner, 
the ground being rough —_— which rendered 
| the work very ted T mionoong bay nordfold 


The weeds e — hd. 
ing they poſſeſſed ſo large a hare of ihe ground, 

the beans were in Ave ſeet high, having 
from twenty to ſeventy pods on a fall. 1 counted 
the number from one fingle bean and found them 
to be 114, which, allow ing on an' average three 
3 pod, is 399. e Df $1979 
n Yo 

The crop was cut on the 28th of Auguſt; bur 


being very green, they were oominued in the 
feld to tho * in 
1373 | ſino 


- 
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ane order. I had them threſhed about ſix weeks 
ago, and they dan thirty-five gallons | Win. 
cheſter meaſure, and weighed 296 1b. nett of fine 
beans, not much'the worſe for being cut ſo green, 
„Irn Segen rr 
and meaſure. 0 ben 
now beg leave (o.obſerve, Þ | & £4834 ds 
* If ee the 
value of the ſeed-than to that of the land, a much 
leſs quantity was ſown than might have been 
raiſed on the ſame ſpace of ground. And as little 
benefit” was likely to be derived from tillage or 
manure; I flatter myſelf the air might in ſome de · 
gree' ſupply the deficiency, by ener, the 
* Prrvreng blights, 


But whoever makes ſmall. experiments of this 
kind lies under greater diſadvantages than would 
attend them on a larger ſcale, eſpecially where the 
proportion af ſeed is ſo ſmall, that every grain 
deſtroyed, by: vermin, &c, is miſſed. And altho' 
Jeventy-four. far ane is @ great increaſe, yet fiftcen 


„ not a profitable crop 
* 


19 5 T0 11%: v3 n 215 an qt 2 
ac I judge this ſpecies of beans in general 
to be a great bearer, and hardy, as the dry wea - 
- \ 1 | ther 


Fry 37 ; 
deen ene elit chews) . 
der een itt <1" 38 
eres on Kor a 1 45 Ra; 
Geiser beet rang ſtalk, and ſhoots 
high, it will require to be planted thinner than 
others, and as early as poſſible; otherwiſe I fear - 
that in wet ſummers it would not ripen in due 
ſeaſon for a wheat crop to follow, eſpecially on 
moiſt -land, — eee 
W in | fr; TILES | 
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Grier, Wits, ici ' JAMES SARGENT, 
Oct. 29th, 1779 {thai 3 a 21339. 
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ne,, 5 
AVING lately read Dr. 8 3 
£44, M. Hizzer, in anſwer to M. Lixover's 
ſeemed to require not only an acknowledgment 
of that great man's abilities, but alſo the guſt 
tribute due to the philanthropy of his amiable 
diſpoſition, which renders him ever ſtudious to 
Lord FT promote 


| & a 
| je yen! of mankind. Not forgetting, 
at the ſame time, the thanks due to the Bath 
Society for their laudable attempt to encourage, 
extend, and promote, the knowledge of Arts fo 
_ univerſally n as er 1 
. eee eie 48 eee a6 21:6 99 
hn 1 mmnNt 33 74 Ter! 
en wee eee 
man ſhould enter into the minutize of a ſcience fo 
remote from that of his profeſſion, - with ſuch ac- 
curacy and diſcernment; for how much ſoever he 
may have miſtaken ſome hiſtorical paſſages rela- 
ting to the ſubje; bis reaſoning from facto and 
experience is certainly juſt, and applies as truly 


to the practice of Great · Britain, as the country in 
which he wrote. The following remark is very 


important and juſt, and well worthy the practical 
_ farmer's OE FO ma as. in Swiczerland. 
He ſays, 4 0 AY 


« I am 1 from the beſt Treatiſes on 
CEronoinics, from the obſervations communicatid 
to me by perſons' fully experienced in this matter, 
und from the ſoundeſt philoſophical principles, 
that in ſowing leſs corn, and putting the remain- 
der of the lands to ſome other culture, there would 
be as much gralt reaped, 172777 __—_ N 
1 e 5 

Had 


t 25s J | 
_ Had. this gentleman, profeſſionally ſtudied the 
@conomical ſtate of | Agneulture, in theſę our 
countries, he could not hays, pointed out. mare 


diredly. an evil which has long militated againſt 
the general intereſt of Great · Britain: I mean that 
of giving encoumgement to the planting of more 
heat than could be diſpoſcd of, without laying 
a heavy tax upon the people at large; and not 
only at a price too by which the community have 
been great ſufferera, but, greatly in many inſtances 
againſt the intereſt of the farmers themnſal vat, 
who have been induced to depat from their uſual 
_ routine of crops, to plant wheat in lands not 
proper for that grain, and to neglect thoſe which 
it would, have borne. with great advantage: by 
which both their own. intereſt, ; and that of the 
| publick, have been greatly injured; [for it in a cer- 
tain fat, that in ſome years, hen aD have 
been paid for bounties, we have been, obliged: to 
import oats to the amount of 500,000, amount- 
ing together to 500,000); N ſum conſiderably 
above half what the wheat was ſold for, though 
it actually ſtood the grower in above three times 
- money! 


* *1 et 007 Hen? Aarg Dm | eat 
WW Sede ve SG the un ar the 
eme a w., ſubject, that Whatever article Gf 
nnn | 
7 ſtands 
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Nahds the grower or manufacturer in, a real ſub- 
ſtantial loſs muſt be ſuſtained by ſomebody. Now, 
ſuppoſing the average coſt of wheat to the farmer 
is four ſhillings a buſhel, and it be exported at 
three ſhillings, there is a loſs of twenty-five per 
cent; in the firſt inſtance; and ſeven-pence half. 
penny per buſhel given by the bounty amounts 
to above twenty per cent. more, together above 
forty-five per cent. loſs: whereas, if kept till 
the next year only, it probably might have ſold 
for ſo much gain, as often would have been the 
eaſe; ' Bur "this is wide" of the firſt "intentions of 


/ De. nb, "ule muteeg che ane of 
. purſued by the wiſe Krrock, (as he, 1 


ſuppoſe very juſtly, calls him) wiſhes him to add 
ee ere erage: ee S 


. e 


0 11 dever.to o cite does The im- 
propriety of this practice is too glaring to need 
enlarging upon. 8 Rr 
2dly. Never to let graſs ſtand too long before 
it is mown; fin, becauſe it has been fully proved, 
that hay is leſs nouriſhing to animals, when it 
comes to ſeed ; and /econdly, as ſoon as the bloſſom 


© * 
3s " : drops, 
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| drops, the plant is nouriſhed wholly from the 
roots, which impoveriſhes the land. This, though 
not leſs certain than the former, is in general 
little attended to by the farmer; indeed moſt of 
them act in direct repugnancy to it, for it is a 
maxim almoſt univerſally received, that the largeſt 
crop of every kind is the beſt, Therefore in hay 
and fodder, quantity in general is preferred to qua- 
| lity. Often the former has ſo much the preference 
of the latter, that the deſire of a large crop pro- 
craſtinates the cutting till the hay. is ſpoiled, and 
in fact the whole crop loſt; for it too often hap- 
pens that it is not worth the expence. Xi 


What Mr. Tur aſſerted of what he called his 
virgin-hay, (ſpeaking of ſainſoin) may with equal 
truth be ſaid of all kinds of graſs whatever; every 
ſpecies of which, whether natural, or artificial, 


intended for fodder, is in the higheſt degree of 


perfection for that purpoſe when the plants are in 
bloom, They then contain all the virtues of the 
plant in its higheſt perfection; and one load cut 
at that ſeaſon, if well cured, is worth more than 
two that ſtand till the flowers are dropped, the 
bottom turned yellow, and dying, which in that 
caſe contracts a rank diſagrecable ſmell that can 
neyer be entirely removed in the curing. And 
if in t ſtate * weather ſhould happen, the 


ſeeds 
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ſeeds would be moſtly dropped before ir could be 
— 2 rick, eee 3 
114 eee E. 1 
10 fine 4519 15 bs : in 
eee 
all who take hay for their own confutnprion, to 
cut as ſoon as the 1 n. 


| weartier will ehm 


my lat remark is reſpecting les which re- 
quires ſome conſideration. He recommends the 
keeping a greater number of ſheep. This muſt 
ever be determined by the nature of the ſoil, and 
the extent of the farm. He cautions againſt 
keeping them too hot, which is certainly right, 
for in extreme hot weather they ſuffer greatly.— 
But it does not follow, as he aſſerts afterwards, 
upon the authority of Monſ. AUR TON, © that 
ſheep are neither hurt by cold, nor by ſnow, nor 
rain. That they ſeldom ſuffer by a dry cold, 
though very ſevere, is very certain; nor by ſnow, 
unleſs it continues ſo long as to injure them, by 
depriving them of their food; but heavy or long- 
continued rairis are certainly very injutious to 
them, eſpecially to lambs in October and No- 
vember, when the winter rains ſet in. Of the 
truth of this I am well aſſured from my own ob- 


In 
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In autumn 1780, I went into the north of Des. 


vonſhire, to ſpend a few weeks with a gentleman 
who cultivated his own eſtate. In October, when 


the cold rains came on, for many days running, - 
he had one or more young ſheep or lambs brought _ 


in, either dead, or in a dying ftate, They were 


one and all much ſwoln in the body, without ang - 


other viſible difference from thoſe that were well. 
In the field, I obſerved, they were much inclined 
to lie ſtill, till rouzed and put up. I had ſeveral 


of them brought home and laid, by the fire-ſide, 


and made feveral experiments upon them, but 
without ſucceſs. At length, I had two or three 


of them opened, to ſee if I could diſcover any 
internal cauſe of their malady, All the viſcera 


appeared to. be: found and perfect, without any the 
leaft ſign of diſorder; nt ga I JN em 
de e 


When eee the belly, Sr 
out a great quantity of rarefied air, with a conſi- 


derable noiſe, upon which the body immediately - 


fell to its natural dimenſions. As no unſoun 
neſs appeared in any of the viſcera, I conceiv 
the expanſive vapour was probably the cauſe of 
the diſorder, and the effect of obſtructed perſpira- 
tion, occaſioned, by the cold rains ſo common at 


that ſeaſon, Upon enquiry, I found the diſorder 
125 | | OE 0 vas . 
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was common in Devonſhire at that ſeaſon of the 
year, and at that time was very rife for many miles 
around, which confirmed my 18 2525 as tha the 
= eee | 


„bent ſixty of theſe lambs * enen 1 

poſed to the hind bailiff ] to try if we could not 
preſerve the remainder by ſheltering them from 
the cold rains and damps of the night, by putting 
them into an airy barn, which was contiguous to 
the fields, to remain there till it might be thought 
proper to let them out in the morning, This 
effectually anſwered the purpoſe, for not one miſ- 


_ - carried afterwards. In three or four days time, 


their coats, which appeared of a waſhed ſickly 
white while they lay out, became a natural healthy- 
| looking yellow, and they appeared as lively and 
healthy as at any time of the year. I ſhould 
therefore hope, if this method be purſued, many 
. thouſands may be preſerved by its means. 


Were I a farmer poſſeſſed of a conſiderable 
flock, I would certainly erect a proper building 
for the purpoſe. It might be done at very little 
expence, and a large quantity of manure got from 
it, eſpecially if the floor were covered int an ab- 
ſorbent earth, or ſand with ſtra w over it. 


4 ” 
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nee means, n chr on- ng adh. 
be faved, u hich would be a great acquiſition; 'as 
in common, fur the moſt part; it is dropped under 
hedges, or upon the ſurface of the land, where the 
fun and wind readily exhale its fettilizing Juices, 
with lirtle or Wenne to che * 726 

igen ti 15 $9144 

Such a building would be as ſalutary a | defence 
againſt the ſcorching and waſting heats of ſummer, 
as againſt the unhealchy and ſtagnating rains of 
winter. In deep ſnows it would be à very proper 
place to fodder in, and falt-licks might be provided 
under its cover for the ſheep at all times to teſort to, 
' 'Tis ſaid in Spain theſe ſalt· licks are common, and 
that the cattlẽ reſort to them either through in- 


ſtint, or from baying contrat᷑ied, mme. 6 
habit, a * to ſalt. „ e e get 


Such a building-wouldaifo-be very uſeful for 
large "cattle, with an opening on the moſt ſhel- 
tered ſide large enough for two to run in a-breaſt 
without injuiy. It might be thatched and wattled = 
[herdled or ſtaked} on the ſides and ends, which 
would be warm enough, the cattle being left at li- 
berty to go in and out at pleaſure ; by which means 
ef would” avoid the violent heat arid 
haſty ſtorms of ſummer, and che may rains ns and 
chilnng blatts of Winter. | 

Vol II. 1 55 3 | This 
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This method is, perhaps, the very beſt means of 
| rn cattle; healthy which are not in conſtant 
work; and of collecting a very large quantity of 
manure on or near the ſpot where it is to be uſed, 
For the dung and ſtale which is dropt under 
hedges, or in the field promiſcuouſly, is of very 
1 856 * in N the foil. | 
3 Lconebade with every 3 wiſh: for N 
dable undertaking; to the promotion of which 
1 ſhould eſteem ee V's Inge 
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1 MUST acknowledge my long remiſſneſi in 
making you any return, ſor the honour you 
have done me, IR my ume 20 the liſt, of 


C463 J 
honoraty members; but, the diſtance of my ten- 
dence; added to an indifferent ſtate of health, muſt 
plead my excuſe. But in order to convince y 
that the important objects of your, attention have 
not wholly eſcaped mine, I beg, leave to trouble 
you with a few general. hints un huſbandry, which 
are den e. ſubmitted to your diſpoſal. 

n n ee views om 
be Suu wa of good 1040 dy 
Grad all counties, and will admit of little vari- 
ation, It is in /eſer matters that any material 
difference qught to be made. And /as) theſe dif- 
ferences are. local, they can only be judged of pros 
ea reſpectiye inhabitani _,,, 1 4 
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2: Thevaſt nag" waſte land, which ill remain. 


in almoſt every county, are a publick reproach to 
the grand polict of this nation, and evince 4 
degree of ingratitude to the great Author of _ 
Nature: who has bleſſed us with the means of 
rendering them ſources of wealth to numbers, and 
the theatre of employment to our poor labourers; 
many of whom, from the: deeling of es wel 
are almoſt deſtitute of bread. |... 123% a4 tom 


„% youzl ad; ni not mit n fie ie Je. nos; 


ir The low-lands/in-moſt+<cuiities ate beſt adapted 
for paſture. The: grafſes moſt natural to them 


are better kinds / than in elevated ground. Thoſe 


bs | S % which, 


% 
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| 
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| the extra goodneſs of the /crops/ gained by the 


. 


Which, from being fituated along the ſides of 


rivers, are moſt rich and leaſt liable to be affected 


dy drought, ſhould never be ploughed, unleſs for 


hemp; flax, or cole, [rape.} For corn will ſuſtain 
drought” better, even on high lands, than Nene of 


een for hay. 


Lands that are moderately der with 10952 
to height and water, are beſt for corn; but ſuch 
lands ought alſo to be laid down to graſs once in 


ten or twelve years. By thus treating them they 


recover their ſtrength, ' which, through a long 


courſe of ploiighing, will, in ſpite of all your ma- 


nure, become feeble and exhauſted. ' I am of the 
opinion, that if moſt arable lands were laid to 
graſs once in fix years, greater profit would ariſe 
to the farmer. For if we compare the produce 


of forty acres, that are an equal number of years 


in graſs and corn, with the ſame extent of land 


equul in quality, and ſucceſſively ploughed for 
the ſame length of time, we ſhall find that (beſides 


former” courſe) the land thus managed requires 
much leſs ſeed, and there is much leſs conſump- 
tion of corn on the farm than in the latter. To 
this it may be added, thut every pound of fleſh 
added to the enttle fed in the graſs years, is worth 
two or 9 — both to the farmer 
ic £547 
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and to the publick../ Warten it un bes dt | 
cor; and graſs alternately, the; crops. of corn are 
only one-fourth better than on lands always in 
corn, this plan is far the moſt beneficial; ae 
enger * of food. nen 
3 ta ng eite een nl 

| When: cums raiſed» on nbc: 
- winter-grain ought:to be the principal object of 
the farmer's attention. For, on ſuch ſiauatiams, 
the natural wetneſs of our winters will often ren- 
det it almoſt impoſſible, do get the land in pro- 
per condition to be well plaughed> for ſpting corn. 
ITbe Lincolnſhire barley; will anſwer. very well ſawn 
on a winter ſurtow i As will oate and ſome kind 
tl Uu ts WW 10 Sri 1 „ ugh) 


a ee 1 W down, 
ſow. graſs ſeeds with the laſt crop. This method 
will enable the farmer 40 deal in and to hreed a 
larger number of cattle than he otherwiſe could 
do., The reaſon of this is evident. As his cattle 
are employed ay a part, of,the year, be mau 
buy and fell wich advantage, and. without loſs of _ 


labour. Bios git d eme Sit ee 
mis n W395 a 1 4K} »/ 7 i i 194349 36:11 
The excviding af. med * cocicty ia, of all em- 


ploy ments, the moſt. impdrtant, and the moſt ho- 
. nourable, By other occupations, the wealth and 
* „ | the 
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che power f 4 ſtate may be more rapidly in- 
vereuſed;: but this is neceſſary to its very exiſtenee. 
In proportibm io che largeneſs of the quantity of 


- eatables brought to market, the more caſily is the 
manuſachier maintained, of the leſs value is his 
labour, and the lower the price of the manufac. 

ture that hei works (By theſe means the ſale of 
the gooda made inereaſei abroad, and their im- 
.provement'is encouraged arihome;s en 
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* 0 all articles in trade, none is ſo valuable as 
11 corn; It 18 commodity of all others the moſt 


7 eee ſupplies another with 


Loorn, makes that other pay her labourors, and con- 
tribute to the increaſe of her wealth and power. - 


.'"11Pheſt are obvieusi reurbs1"but Stthaps thendevi. 
Me. em in a work of the kind» you are about 
publiſti may not/bewhollywſeleſs)! dong li 
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© Wherever Agriculture "Aburifhes' in the'greateſt 
perfection, it is” * th qa carried m to more ad- 
vantage by tenants, than by the owners of latids; | 


becauſe the cuſtoms of the country direct the m -· 

nagement; all depends on. care, attention, and 
induſtry and theſe are oſtener ſound in tenants 
than in propfietors. In this caſe it is alſo of little 
eee the farms are large ot ſmall. 
al . 


But 


t 1 


But where Agricaloite: is little -underſtood, and 
badly practiſed, it is generally beſt [carried on in 


large — 4 — owners of then. 
i et e 8 OO rage e ee en 
Improvement muſt firſt begin among ten of 


property, who have large farms. The! tenants of 
ſmalt farms cannot run riſks;' by maleing untriec 
or doubtful experiments; but ehe teftants of large 
farms may, as they art generally more wealthy; 
and more capable of judging from cloſe obſerva 
tion, (A little loſs? by unſuceeſuſul experiments 
will not materially iure them but ſtill it cannot 
de expected that they will malte improvements 
equal to land-owners/ who' are leſi influenced by 
prejudides and cuſtoms,” and are better 
ith eee bott 
org! 44 een 203 d 19903 0314 Lee 

| There appears to be a great remiſſheſs in our 
— Ariane" general method of treating their 
ſummer fallows, Aſter theſe have been once 
ploughed, they are oſten let lie without a ſecond 
ploughing till many of the weeds come into 
flower, and even perfect and ſhed their ſeeds. By 
this ſhameful neglect; a freſhSorops!of weeds is 
ſown; and occaſion a great deal of future labour. 
Many farmers indeed take conſidetuble pains, and 
are at much expence, to eleur their lands of weed 
when they ſpring up: but few,” * * 


7 50 
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Fete do Þrovent their ſeeding / Indeed, by this 


neglect, being iſod general, and extending even 40 
their very dungkulle, one world! ba apt ta think 
they forget, or know not, that weeds ſpring from 
Tecds of the ſamei kind. I have frequently, heard 
them complain that their fields, (hen contiguous 
to commons a hat. abound with chiſtles) are over- 
run with thiſſles g uand yet they ſuſſet them 16, be 
annually ſawn with this pernicious weed, rather 
than be ac the zaifling.expence.of-employing a poor 
man txo ar three. days in cutthng them down: on 
tha common before-gheir leads ripen... How truly 
ridiculaus : ia ſueh conduct ln Nor is it leſs fo to 
let their dunghills remain covered. with thiſtles, 
d uoske, and many ther Weeds, till they have all 
ſhed their ſeeq a and then wiſely fow theit own 
lands with them when the manure is ſpread. 

d nf [ime 2512-5596 07 21620Q:. a 
he ſama may. be; ſaid of ſuffering ſuch quan- 
tities af them oi ſtand and ſhed their ſerde, many 
pf: which: the; wind diſperſes into the adjoining 

Salden h 2117) ho Kn 41 ging; 
abbott boch hag stieg avs bas nowetl 
e che lattegcaſe, the cutting and burning them 
woulu be welt repaid by the aſhes. I have known 
poar men in lahis aounty. o, during the mont ha 
f July, Auguſt. and September, have carned 
28-69. 8, da by cutting and burning verde in 
8165 Dur 
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our highways, and ſelling the aſhes; which, if the 
weeds are burnt without being: ſuffered to flanie, 
are very fine manure, eſpecially for cold wet lands. 
I obſerve you have very judiciouſly: offered a pre. 
mium on this head which will doubtleſa have a 
good effect. c nt eee ei e gent 
D 466 nend M , SOUS en neee nina" 
The practice oſ ſawing /pring whe! has of late 
years increaſed in many places, but nat much with 
us, althougb in the few i inſtances tried it has ſuc- 
ceeded very well. This method has one advan- 
tage, to wit, that of affording time for the land 
to receive the influence of froſts, and to be got 
in finer tilth than it eduld be if ſown in autumn. 
The plants are ſeldom ſo vigorous, but the ears 
are as well filled, ad the grain us large, as when 
ſown in ORober, or November, This, on the 


whole, ſeems an advantage; for if early ſowing . 


be a means to increaſe the bulk of the ſtraw, it 
muſt for the ſame reafon leſſen the quantity of 
grain. Nor is this all: Autumn ſown, wheat js in 
greater danger by ſpring froſts. The froſt affects 
every plant more or leſs; and rhe "Farther i it is ad. 
vanced in its growth, the more froſt! injures 255 


D * fa; « + 
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umn, is from the'xſt of October to the 10th of 
November. Aſter that time there is great danger 


of being interrupted by heavy rains or froſt; both 
- which ate very piejudicial to the ſeed in the firſt 


ſtages of its vegetation. 


In proportion. as the' land 


is more clean and fertile, a leſs quantity of ſeed is 


- neceſſary." The rraſons for this are too obvious 
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J 43) {By 2a Dracdas Farmer in Dain] 


1, Sluritun, een 4 
HE firſt thing en n is 
immediately after harveſt, to turn them up 


| with the plough as deep as poſſible, In order to 
-do this effectually, it will, ſometimes be needful 
bor a ſecond plough to follow the firſt in the ſame 


fur; which will throw the mould over, and 


_ wy 


tom 1 
bury the ſtubble and weeds, In this caſe there 
will be a new foil uppermoſt, whieh being freſh 
to the air, will receive much greater and more 
laſting benefit from the ſun, che rain, and the 
froſts, than it otherwiſe could do, as thereby it 
will attract a grearer quaftitf of the nutrition 
which theſe afford;'' The ſtubble” and Weeds, be- 

ing by this method of ploughing Buried''deep, will 
| 5 ſooner ror than when Juſt co red. In this 
ſtate the rlages Will lie high, and if the land be 
wet 6r "of the btickrearth kind will be, fab of 
clots or Ar "Yamps 110 ent is tenist 191% N 
e t af ße 100 3 Dat 16. Pg 
"No dime ſhould” now be loft BY Gclaying to 
render this newly turned up {bil as fine as harrow- 
lag can take it. 1 Eow im chill particular" my 
judgment will be called in queftion'by numbers. 


Common. farmers will, ſay; , To ,what, purpoſe 
* js all, chis expence, and labour, when, if the 
„land „be, ſuffered 10 lie, in, b rough, ſhare 
« rhrough the u inter, the, froſt ang the, rains v 
dq the work ſor you? But this 1 is the language 
ol the fluggard,, and, the, inexperienced huſb 
man oy. e HYVL, AN whiz ihne f, N 


eb eg 03: tis ail 4 8 bnd 


I am convinced, by revered experiments, clots | 
obſervation, and plain rea ſoning on known fais, 
that lands which are wi fie be the Hep 


: 
Aut! 
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froſt and winter rains come on, will receive a much 
greater ſhare of NORD ER: Ch. 


Wu br . N 


79 It the land be left in a rough ſtate, there is ſel. 


dom time for the rains and froſt to affect more 
than the outſide of the large.clods or lumps: the 
outſide will; indeed be, pulyerized, but the middle 
of the lumps, wherever they are large, vill be 
ſound nearly in the ſame bard; ſtiff ſtate as when 
turned up by the plough. Hence it muſt appear 
to eyery. one, that in this caſe the benefit of air, 
winter rains, and froſts, on lands thus left, i is 
partial; and the conſequence is, that maps 
it in the ſpring, when theſe. arc over, is Uno 

for, its receiving the benefit which would | have 
accrued. from. 1 is power of yegeration | 
is not ſo vigorous, , 165-909 of HO 


But to make 73 at as fine as they tan be 
in alto,” and then ridge them up in that pul. 
Verized (tate, is acting moſt agrerably to nature. 
The greaceſt poſſible quantity of Turface is by this 
wean expoſed to the atmoſphere; and the ſand is 


Left in a Rite Wherein the rains and the frofts are 


moſt eaſily admiſſible. They will then penetrate 
ang earich, the whole maſs to a 1 ee 


41 N 5180 4 1 ve! 14 is. 


0 I the froſt eee eee 
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dulk and hardneſs, (which is always found th" be 
the cafe) it is evident that the ſame clods broken 
into four parts would be thereby penetrated four 
times as much, or, in other words; four times the 
quantity of earth would be affected by it, and on 
a thaw be pulverized. For we find, that after the 
breaking up of a ſevere froſt, all the ſmall dlods 
crumble eafily into powder; while the large ones 
are only made ſmaller by the crumbling off of their 
Pune to a certain South, ; | 


Buy this da ploughing which I hive recom- 
mended, the wotn-out foil being - turned in, the 
' ſecond ſtratum dr freſh earth is now uppermoſt; 
and having, by being made as fine as it can be in 
autumn, been expoſed to the air, the rain, and 
the froſt during winter, is thereby ſweetened and 
cleanſed of its impurities, and thus becomes a new. 
freſh fertilized earth, in the beſt pollible oy for 


Gare ns eee pane cs 

Many 155 will probably object to this me- 
thod, on account of its being attended with a little 
extra expence: But I wiſh them to conſider," 5ſt. 


that this expence is more in appearance than 
reality, for ' leſs labour is requiſite in the ſpring} 
and ſecondly, that it will be amply repaid by the 


neſs of ſucceeding c + ' War 
iy rn; ̃ ! 
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ee ae years ſince I made a comparative 
experiment/of this kind on a field of ten acres, the 
ſoil of which Was equal E poſſible in goodneſs, 
The one half of chis field I left, after ploughing, 
in its rough ſtate; the ſurface. being covered with 
large hard clods, The other half T made as fine 
as poſſible by harrowing with ox harrows, and 
beating in pieces the hardeſt and largeſt clodz 
Fun the harrow would not break. 1 


In the ſpring, the part I had harrowed work 
finer, without any additional labour, than I could 
render the other (which was left in its rough ſtate) 
by repeated harrowings ; for the rain and the froſt 
not having penetrated the middle of the large 

clods, they had received no benefit therefrom, 

nay were as hard as, bricks, being 1 leſſened 


1 owed the whole field 4 — N the laſt 
| week in April, and threw nine pounds of broad 
clover in with it. On harveſting it, I kept the 


crops. ſeparate: The part left rough produced 
twenty-four buſhels per. acre; the other thirty- 


ones the latter by much the fineſt ſample. The 
crop, of clover next year was. equally in favour of 
the method I am boring N heavier by 


„ ne FARE: 
od A The 


_ The extra expence on this part was only about 
eight ſtüllings per acre; the extra produce yielded 
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ARTICLE L. 
On the comparative Utility. of 0 7 a 
in Huſbandry. 
F ppdþe- rat; Dee. 17 1781. 
mme, 1 98 1 4 | p 


— 
reſpected the comparative utility of horſes 


and oxen in huſbandry, I wiſh pee che fol- 
—_ facts to your e- 

Ka Mie 4 
About five 0 I las. forms wm into 
my occupation, and having found the expence of 
horſes very great, I determined, ſomewhat more 
than two years ago, to make trial of oxen, and 
bought one pair. Ar that tine, I am almoſt cer- 


' tain, there was not an ox worked i in this county; | 
ena! on 


5 + 6 33 

on which-account- my workmen added much to 
the trouble of breaking them, by enſign! nog 
| 191 es Aoteconateanontl 


8 e 6H 
bourer, who, though totally unuſed to them, was 
Willing to take proper pains to break them. By 
his good treatment and temper, they ſoon became 
tractable, Tr ene aging and 


carting as any ae, 


Being well fatisfied with their cir here 
reſolved to diſpoſe of all my draft horſes, 

ſubſtitute oxen in their ſtead. I have now com- 
pleated my plan, and have not a ſingle cart- horſe; 
but the work of my farm (which conſiſts of up- 
wards of one hundred acres of arable land, and 
ſixty of paſture and wood) is performed. with eaſe 
by {ix'oxen; together with my ſtatute-duty on the 
bighways, timber and corn, carting, harrowing, 
rolling, and every part of- rural buſineſs, They 
are, ſhoed' conſtantly: their harneſs is exactly the 
ſame as that of horſcs, (excepting the neceſſary 
alterations. for difference of ſize and ſhape) they 
are droye with bridles, and bits in, their mouths, 
and anſwer to the ſame. words of the ploughman 
or carter as horſes, and as readily. -, A ſingle: man 
holds the plough, uur, a pair of oxen, with 


reins; - 


= k #9 3 
relns; they wilf regularly plobgh dh are of land, 
every day, and in Teſs thin tight Rours tine; 1 
believe they will do it in ſeven, but I would not 
aſſert more than'T KioW they perbrm. 


have a fmall plantation, in which the trees are 
planted in rows ten feet aſunder; the intervals are 
Pg Of ET 0 PE 
e is driven by the man who holds it. I mention 
this as an inſtance of their great doellit ). 


My oxen go in a cart ſingle, or one, two, three, 
or more in proportion to the load. Four oxen will 
draw eighty buſhels of barley, or oats, in a wag- 
gon, with eaſe; and if they are good in their kind, 
| will travel as faſt as horſes with the ſame load. 


I frequently ſend out eighty buſhels of 'oats 
with only three oxenz and forty buſhels with 
one ox, in a light cart, which I think of all others 
the beſt method of carriage. My workmen are 
noy perfectly reconciled to the uſe of oxen; and 
the following reaſons determine me to prefer them 
greatly to horſes !— 


. They are kept at much leſs expence.— 
ine never eat corn or meal of any ſort. During 
the winter, they are kept in good order for work 
Vor, It. T upon 


el 


upon ſtraw, with turnips, cartots, or n 
ſor want of either of tie three latter, I allow one 
peck of bran a day to each ox, whilſt in conſtant 
work. When my ſtraw is finiſhed, and the ſpring 
advances, they eat hay; and if they work harder 


than common in the ſeed time, they have bran 


beſide. When the vetches are fit to mow and 
give them in the ſtable, they have nothing elſe. 
After the day's work in the ſummer, they have 
a ſmall bundle of hay to eat, and ſtand in the 
ſtable till they are cool, and are then turned into 
the paſture. 


I am of opinion, that the annual difference of 
expence in keeping a horſe and an ox, each in 
condition for the ſame conſtant work, is at leaſt 
four pounds. 


| lh. The value of a horſe declines every year 
after he is ſeven years old; and is ſcarcely any 
thing if he is blind, incùrably lame, or very old. 
But if an ox is in any of thoſe ſituations, he may 
be fatted, and ſold for much more than the firſt 
purchaſe; and will always fat ſooner after work 
than before. 


340. They are not ſo liable to illneſs as horſes, 
; 1 have never had one indiſpoſed. 
4thiy. Horſes 
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4b. Horſes. (eſpecially thoſe. 1 to 
— are frequently rode by ſervants. with» 
out their maſter's knowledge, and often injured by 
it. Oxen are in no danger of this kind 


a. «bly. A general uſe of en mad make beef, 
and conſequently all other meat, more plentiful 


That it may not be thought, that a pair of oxen 
will plough an acre of land in a day only upon a 
very light ſoil; I muſt add, that the greater part 
of my arable land is too heavy to grow turnips to 
advantage. When my lighter lands are in fine 
tilth, T make uſe of a double plough; a ſingle 
man holds it, and drives.one pair of oxen, and will 
plough two acres a day. 


„ aware; that the method of working 
 oxen-with a yoke ſpares a confiderable expence in 
the article of harneſs; but they move ſo much 
more freely with collars, and can be uſed with fo 

much more advantage ſingly by the latter 2 
that I think it far * 7 

N experience has inclined me to give the 
preference to oxen, I will. not omit in my account 
the only material inconvenience I have found in 
T 2 | | — 
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working. them; which is, din ace archibleſidte 5 in 
ſhoeing, at leaſt J have found them ſo in this 
country; and; I believe, chiefly becauſe my ſmith 
never ſhoed any before. I have them confined in 
a pound whilſt they are ſhoed, and a man attends 
the ſmith; Howover, I think this diſad vantage 
aumply recompenſed by more material advantages; 
and can with great truth affirm, that the longer I 
have worked oxen, the beter 1 _ n n 
enge 


e Gentlemen, 
4/4 > + Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
, ee 


— — 


*y 
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Sir Joum AneTRUTHER having very trout 
the Society a complete Model and accurate Drawing of 
2 Drill-Plough of his own; conſtruction, for ſowing the 
different kinds of Grain, was pleaſed alſo, to communi- 
cate therewith the following Obſervations: 


GENTLEMEN, 


T low progreſs which the Drill-Huſbandry 
"has made in many parts of Great-Britain 
ſmce Mr. Torr's time, has principally been owing 


to the want of proper drill-ploughs; there being 


4 : 1 7 * — 4 * 
«x 
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few yet conti ved which are not too expenſiye, or 
of too nice and complicated a conſtruction to be 
eps e nen 15 644 
nw” 
— oils roma deling end 
of the 'drill-culture, in ſo general a manner us to 


determine, by proper experiments, whether or not 
e e r ** Tat has ſtared-ir 


to be, N „ ite 


It is more than thirty cm began to 
ufe dtill-ploughs; but finding thoſe I firſt -proz 
cured good for nothing, and not being able to 
get a workman who could make one on Torx“ 
plan, A 


huſbandry. 


Before arilling e abe 
muſt be ſimple, and ſuch as a common ploughman, 


accuſtomed to uſe ſtrong inſtruments, can uſe 
without breaking: and ſuch alſo as common 1 


men can eaſily make of repair. | 


eee accuracy, — is bot re- 
quired for delivering the ſeed; ſor it matters very 
little whether there be a "quarter of a peck more 
or leſs ſown, if it be delivered with n re- 


. | 
| T 3 | Soak 
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Some years ago I had a plough made of the 
ſame kind with the model and drawing which I 
have the honour of preſenting to your Society. 
It was made by a common ploughwright, and 
ſufficiently ſtrong for any land made fit for turnips 
or Wheat. I have now uſed it for eight years, 
without its requiring any repair. It has been 

tried on very rough ground unfit n ene 
order to aſcertain its ſtrength, | 


, Laſt year having read Mr, Foxzzs, upon the ex- 
tenſive practice of the New Huſbandry; and ſome 
other authors, who gave a more clear and diſtinct 
account of the different operations in drilling than 
N85 had heretofore been given, I wiſhed to try them, 
. and to adapt my plough to ſow the quantities 
therein directed. It was, however, adjuſted to ſow 
e wee 20 . was not l 


Not ieee bo proper as 1 wiſhed, it 
was drilled an the fide of a field, the ſoil of which 
was light and ſandy, and in ſuch bad order, that 
the preceding crop was a very indifferent one. It 
was therefore 1. with a e n 


After end n and manuring. it was 
| laid into four and a half feet ridges, then har. 
en 
mi wheat 
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wheat on [an acre and a quarter, which is nearly 
one peck and à fifth per Engliſh acre. It was 
antics the 27th of October, and rolled after drill. 
ing. The crop was late in its appearance, and 
very backward in the ſpring. RTE 


March 31ſt, it was horſe-hoed one ſind om 
the rows. | 
April 8h, it was hand-hoed and dT. | 
rows. 


25th, horſe-hoed” again, laying a furrow back 
to the rows. | 


May 15th, hand-hoed the ſecond line. n 

June 2d, horſe-hoed from the rows. 
june 12th, hand-hoed the third time. 
July 14th, horſe-hoed ia the rows. 


At this laſt hoeing, as many of the ears were 
beaten down into the intervals by wind and rain, 
a man went before the horſe-hoe, and turned the 
ears back into their proper place. 


The crop, when reaped and threſhed, yielded 
me thirty-ſix buſhels on one acre and a quarter, 
which is twenty-eight buſhels and three pecks per 


acre; and the produce from one peck and a half 
ninety-ſix for one. 


As 


ES 
As the produce appeared ſo great, frory land in 
 fuch bad order, it was carefully meaſured again, 
and found to be right, But this increaſe, though 


great, was not fo large gs wed ew of whiz 
had without dung. Fc: ndr N 


Mr. Rarnat favs, * Ir js n. 6. 
that on a fine loam, exquiſitely prepared, ong hun- 


dred and forty-four buſhels have been prgduced 
from one acre. And 1 believe, it is not known 


what the increaſe may be brought to to in ried lands « 


by high cultivation.“ eee 


Some years ſince, I had bean aer 
with potatoes, at two feet diſtance in the gays, 
which were three feet apart, and ploughed in the 
intervals. The land ad} oining was ſown with 
beans and peaſe, which were 4 good crop: but 
thoſe ſown among the potatoes a. better  one., I 
pulled one ſtem of the beans planted with the 
potatoes, which had threg branches riſing from 
the bottom, and it produced two hundred and 
twenty-five beans. In all the trials of drilled 
beans, moſt of the 114 had two, branches, with 


m_— 


inſtances, 1 believe it * not y et known to what 
increaſe grain may be 0 7 Walen, pad 


Horſe⸗ 


culti vation, and manure, 


b . 5 


| Hayſe-hpring is certzinly preferable. to. cloſe. 


drilling or es but the latter j 
6 is ſuperior 


" Hog hating the full * increaſes he. 4 
by making it tiller or branch more than it ather: 
wiſe would do; and the advantage is diſtinctly 
abſeryable every hocing, by the colour of the 
grain» It prepares the ground for the next crop, 
at the ſame time that i it increaſes the crop grow. 
ing, which hand- hoeing 7070 wh V's Is "6 
Og BE Os. 1 1 91a 61,508 59 


 Thys, drjlled ground is kept in a looſe open 
ſtate to receive the benefit of the influence of the 
air and veather, which broadcaſt has ngt; and 
it is evident, from certain; experience, that crops 
may be drilled many Po! to 4M adyantage 
ee, 3 Zul ,nngl od art ht 


1 the crops only tone buſhels per acre 
what courſe of broadcaſt as will give * an 
acre for the courſe? 


Buy ſuppoſe they. a arc dunged the ſame as any 
ground. in the moſt approved. courſe, there is 
the greateſt reaſon to expect as much as in the 


above ene, which is twenty - eight — 
threo 


Fd 
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three” quarters, and at five ſhillings per buſhel 
amounts to 7. 38. gd. | 


Calculations may be of ſervice to thoſe who 
wiſh to try drilling, and have few books to di- 
rect them. ; 

One acre is ten chlins long, of 660 fert, r 
220 yards long, and one yard broad, containing 
4840 ſquare yards. Then if the ridge be four 
feet ſix inches, this makes fourteen ridges, and 
three feet to ſpare. This length of 220 yards, 
multiplied by fourteen, (the number of ridges) 
gives a length of 3080 yards, to which add 146 
for the ſpare three feet, and it will be 3226 yards. 
And as two rows are drilled on a ridge, the 
number of rows will be in length 6452 yards; 
but as a deduction of 172 yards muſt be made 
for the head ridges, ſuppoſe three yards each, 
&c. the whole 7 to be fown will be 6280 
+ 857 clear. _ 


"bw, « a . (Winchefier) holds about FI | 
thouſand grains. The quantity recommended to 
be drilled by Mr. Forxszs and others, being fix 
gallons, or two-thirds of a buſhel per acre, is 
nearly ſeventy-eight grains to a yard, or twenty- 
fix to foot, © But in my experiment, by this 

calculation, 


L 27 
calculation, it was only about eleven grains to a 
foot; which is quite ſufficient, if the ſeed be good, 
and it be not deſtroyed by aſs. 

derte 

Ne sl ne, As ig 71 

drill-plough may ſow, If a horſe walks at the rate 
of two miles per hour, he goes ſixteen miles in 
eight hours, or 28,460 yards. As he ſows, two 
ridges at once, this is ſeven lengths and two- 
thirds per acre, or 1686 yards to ſow an acre, be- 
ing nearly (eventcen acres . * 


| Four horſe-hocings are calculateds equal to two 
ploughings. In plain ploughing they ſuppoſe the 
ridge is ploughed with four furrows, or eight for 
twice ploughing. The four horſc-hocings are eight 
ſurrows, equal to two ploughings. 


Mr. Tur dec four hocings, and . 


Forprs five. 


Bil. In November, when the plan ha fr 
blades, | 


140. 1 Mayeki/ 6 and e n 
than the former. en eee Sha 7 
From the rows. 

dy. Hind- 


t . 3 


— Hand- hoed when err if 
een + 
4.7 /{t ys (07. M6 2054 i Dae 
4thl. When it begins to bloſſom, from the row, 
aan" ror . 


* mn, nnen 
gh. Wiken done blodlotwing w ripen and 
the gra 0 ow” rows. Dy ana 1 2150 rn 


"x 7 g 


1 bag ME. Tit ue not dĩrects, but 
Mr. Foxnzs adviſes it, as being of eſſential ſervice 
in filling the grain, and ſaving trouble in mak ing 
the next ſred · furrows. They adviſe the patent or 
Towing-plough for horſe· hoeing: and the expener 
is calculated by Mr. ROE at one ane + art 
acre, "WS IE” 


G94] 01 | 


'But let us fuppoſe hs following, which are the 


ptices in che obunty I he in.· 4140 rr 

5 L. 4. d. 
| Plopghing to form the ridges 8 
? Harro wing — „ 0 8 | 
e eo ng: — 0'8'o 

0 — atm e 0 4 
en and hl a r wad, , 1. 


g Whole expence per acre — £4 2 
ali L Near Edinburgh. 


= 
y_ 


1 
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| Widw reſpect to the rent of land,; and the exz 
pence of cutting and gatting in tho croꝑ, it will be 
no more than as if the crop were ſown-broadcaſt.. 


Ke have dhe honour to be, Gentlemen, 
| Your very humble rms, , 


Bath, 1782: a 1 * 


— _ * 


P. S. You will remark,, that this double drill 
plough ſows tuo ridges at a time, the horſe going 
in, the furrow between them, and of courſe does 
not tread upon the ground intended to be ſown; 
which with a ſingle drill muſt be the caſe, and 
does much harm by the horſes feet ſinking and 
making holes. in the fine ground, which, retain the 
water, and hurt the wheat when young. | 


{4 AzTicLEe LIL; 524733. 1 
Te preſerve Turnips from Hook... 
3 3 rs 54 bach 
Dag n 97 
Mc: Kew”, eter - 71 H. £939 44 8 


V anſwers to your enquiry,” whether we have 
adopted any method of preſerving Turnips 
om the froſtj or for feeding cattie late in the 
ſpring: 


5 1 

ſpring · and if ſo, what thoſe methods were?—I 
beg leave to obſerve, that nothing of this kind is 
yet come into general practice in this county, 
With reſpect to preſerving turnips. from ſuch ſe. 
vere froſts as we had this laſt winter, eſpecially 
when there has not been ſnow enough to cover 
them, I believe it would be utterly impracticable, 
unleſs the turnips were drawn previous to ſuch froſts. 


This would on the whole never anſwer the far. 
mer's purpoſe, as the certain trouble and expence 
of houſing or ſtacking them would far exceed the 
advantage, even in a hard ſeaſon; and, in mild 
winters, would be entirely loſt. 


TEE 


2 To caters them for late being on is not ſo 
difficult an undertaking. Divers methods have 
been tried; and among the reſt, that of drawing 
and burying them in ſand; but this has not an- 
ſwered, for the following, among other reaſons:— 


Turnips are a very juicy root; and although 
ſand be perſectly dry when thrown among them, 
yer, when packed together in large heaps, they 
naturally ſweat and communicate a moiſture, 

which, with the hot quality of the ſand, raiſes a 
_ till greater heat; and as warmth and moiſture 
ate two qualities which greatly promote vegetation, 

144 | the 
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the of theſe. roots is the firſt thing that 

renders them uſeleſs. - They will grow till the grow- 
ing quality is exhauſted, and then, by putreſyings | 
become que unfit for food. ; 


The beſt method of preſerving them that I have 
heard of, and which has been tried with ſucceſs: 
by ſome of our beſt farmers, is, to ſtack them 
up in dry ſtraw; a load of which is ſufficient to 
preſerye forty tons of turnips. The. W is 
caſy, and as follows:— 


| After drawing your turnips in February, cut off 

the tops and tap-roots, (which may be given ta 
_ ſheep) and let them lie a few days in the field, as 
no weather will then hurt n. 


: "Then, on a 8 of ſtraw next the ground, 
place a layer of turnips two feet thick; and then 
another layer of ſtraw, and ſo on alternately, till 
you have brought the heap to a point. Care muſt 
be taken to turn up the edges of the layers of 
ſtraw, to prevent the turnips from rolling out; 
cover the top well with long ſtraw, and it will 
* as a thatch for the whole. | 


la this "at as the ſtraw nb 3 
ture exhaled from the roots, all vegetation will 
| be 


12 


be prevented, and che curnips will be nen) a. 
good in May as when firſt drawn froth the field. 
II firaw be ſcarce, old haulrh or anger org an- 


ſwer the ſame purpoſe. 


But to prevent this trouble and expence, per- 
Haps furmers in all counties would find it moſt to 
their intereſt, to adopt the method uſed by our 

neighbours the Norfolk farniers, Which is, to 
continue ſowing turnips to the latter end of Au- 
guſt, by which means their late crops remain good 
in the field till the latter _—_ of. April, and often 
PA nile of hy" 1 | 


erg ite of lang PAY 304 till e 
ſpring-feed is generally ready, are ſo obvious and 


ſo great, that many of our farmers (although at 
fiſt prejudiced againſt the practice) are now cotne 
1 as lind their account in ſo doing. | 


'F with 1 few Hints may prove in any "EY 
uſeful, and am, viſhing all poſſible ſucceſs to the 
N . 1 7 | 


Your Toy bumble "0 


W. P. 


ARTICLE 
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Ts pins the Blight in Palmen 1 as a 
Coo a good Milker s and to prevent the Tante 
« JaHion of Meat. 


(By Mr. Jona Surru, of Ozleworth, in 8 


F, of planting potatoes at ſpring of 
the year, . reverſe. the cuſtom, and plant them 


againſt winter. Plant the roots in rows a pretty 
good depth, and draw the earth over them with a 
hoe, ſo as to keep them from the froſt. At the 
' ſpring of the year take down the ridges raiſed by 
the hoe, and when weeds appear, hoe the interme- 
diate ſpace between the rows; and when the plants 
appear, draw up the earth round them, Many 
people put dung in the. trenches,” when the pota- 
does are planted in the ſpring; if the ſame method 
be uſed againſt winter, it will help to peers hi 
roots from froſt. | 55 | 


| It is well known that bulbous-rooted flowers 
never bloſſom well, if removed at the ſpring of 
the year, As potatoes are bulbous, the ſame in- 
| ference may be drawn. "7" RY 


7 


This year I have ſeen two patches, which were 


Planted laſt year, and again this ſeaſon. In both 
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theſe ſpots, the ſtalks that appeared from what 
were planted this year were curled and out of 
proof. The reaſon is, they do not ſet eaſy, nor 
are they ſo well acquainted with the ground when 
planted at ſpring as when planted againſt winter, 
imagine the month of November is the beſt tim 
_ planting * and alſo potatoes. 


What is called the blight in-potatoes, the blight 
and "ſmut in wheat, and the fly devouring the 
ſeedling turnips, are generally looked upon as a 
tauſe,” yet 1 am clearly of opinion they are only 
1 5 1917 205 en n n a; r Sort 


4 
* rr get, 3 11 4249 411 i 1 41 


| Se Maa eG chitin Ges ede ber u. 
ren zs make's Cov a god e, te SIRE? 
Der arne 1 =_ +: 

l ei Thong thi hs 2 not ge er 
milk for the maſter, but for her calf. I would 
therefore "adviſe, that for the firſt ycar the calf 
ſhould go with the mother, till they both part by 
conſent. Afterwards, when ſhe calves a ſecond, 
third, fourth time, and ſo on, let the calf be taken 
from the mother as ſoon as dropt, and never let 


V 


In the uſual method of letting the calf ſuck the 


cow; for a time, and oy king it away, the 
4+ cow 


t 8 1 
cows retains her milk in hopes of ſeeing her young 


one again; but in a few days her udder gets 


hard, and ſhe cannot part with her milk freely, 


were ſhe ever ſo willing. This is one great reaſon 
why we ſee eee gg cetaurnfy 
| t ia 


berg 


Mn 3 e 36 10 271 1-0 it 


Not ie hs oh e to o the-firſk year a 
for in ſome cows the hardneſs: continues during 
life, Neither is the loſs confined to the milk only; 
for when the cow is fat, it will not bring ſo much 


to-the butcher by twenty Or thirty ſhillings a5 if 
the udder were fine, This matter might n 


4 . 1 7 1 4 i 2 1 


"20s ah gentleman of forwne 8 ſee. 
good cattle on his farm, get good heifers and a 


good bull. At the uſual time let them go. toge- 
ther, and when the calves drop, never take them 


from the dam till they part by conſent. Try this 


method for half a dozen times, and ſee if any 
of thoſe heifers have hard naſty udders, as the 
butchers term them. If, when they calve, more 
milk ſhould be left in their udders than the calves 
can take off, let that be taken away by the milker. 
In fix weeks that trouble will ceaſe, as the calf 
by that time wil cake all. the; ilk, any Gama 


| Bis; wa” ie @ 22750 
2 . Query, 


annum o . 


* 
10 a 
5 


„„ 

© Query, Whether retaining the milk is not the 
reaſon why n ee 
e eee a 

* au eee een ele en 
before her milk is gone, get a young calf and put 
it to her, in order to preſerve her milk againſt 
another year: for it is well known, if a cow goes 
eee eee 


3 


e niet n 
it is cold, whether ox, cow, ſheep; or pig, let them 
be faſted a day or two in a cool houſe, Kill them 
in the evening, and as ſoon as the ſkin is taken 
off, hang the carcaſe between two door-ways where 
mere is a curtent of air, Then get à fan, ſuch 
as is uſed" for winnowing corn, and place it to 
vindward of the carcaſe; and let i man turn the fan 
DT ye” 0 % 7 


/ 4 * 
1 


Me e en be eg ach 
ſtiff, let the weather be ever fo hot. A putre- 
faction will not immediately ſollow, becauſe the 
fluids are at reſt, Carcaſe butchers, and people 
that kill for the navy, would find their account 
in having ſlaughter- houſes near to ſome rivulet of 
water, where a wheel might be placed to tum a 
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fan, and many carcaſes hung up at a time for the 
benefit of the wind. By this method, a conſider- 
able quantity of loſt meat might be annually pre- 
ſerved; for in hot, ſultry weather, when no wind is 
ſtirring, meat will taint before it is cold, 


Query, Whether this method might not be found 
uſeful in putrid fevers, if a fan were introduced into 
the ſick perſon's chamber, and turned round now 
and then to clear the room of ſtagnant air, and 
thereby give the patient a better chance, by breath- 
ing Tre TED CUNT PIINS | 


es ae Ee 
farming bufineſs. A man whom I employed to 
turn the fan was troubled with fits. He fell down 
one day, and I ordered him to be ſet upon his 
bottom with his face to the wind, while another 
man turned the fan a few times round. The man, 
although to all appearance lifeleſs, ſoon began to 
rub his noſe and mouth with his hand, andi imme- 

anne cane io hint 
JL. 
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i LIV. | 


7 os the LU of Chal and Sea-Weeds. 
5 e eee eee 


Fi 


Ni anſwer to your enquiries about the. uſe. of 
chalk and ſca-weeds, I will endeavour to. inform 


{hed en almoſt half this 8 bed of 
it It is uſed with great ſucceſs on various kinds 
of land, as clays eſpecially, and ſands; making light 
the former, and binding the latter. We commonly 
lay near one hundred cart-loads on an acre; cach 
cart · load containing thirty-two buſhels, Wincheſter 
meaſure, We ſpread. it ſoon after it is brought, 
and let it lie on the ſurface a good part of the 
winter, that the froſt may make it run, and incor- 
ic et e 


I have lately tried chalk on a piece of ground 
the mereſt ſand that can well be, and found it to 
anſwer well by ſowing early peaſe, and turnips 
the ſame year as ſoon as the peaſe were off, and 
feeding the turnips” off with ſheep. This I have 
done for three years together, and found each ſuc. 


I habe | 
ling vs * 


5 
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Sea weeds are much uſed on the eaſtern ſnore 

of this county. They are mixed with dung and 
mould, „K 

on corn land. iN | A 


I find you have offered premiums for ſeveral 
things in which I Yave been converſant; to wit, 
hops, madder, and wood for hop-poles of various 
ſorts. On each of which articles I can eaſily en- 


large, if required. 


However, under the article of hop-poles I beg 
leave to mention a ſpecies of willow we have, the 
growth of which is very fit to be encouraged in 
places like Somerſetſhire; and which, in five years, 
will make very large poles proper for the purpoſe, 
as wp as gates for ſheep-folds on turnips. | 


41 am, Sir, en ſervant, 
* H. D. 


— - 
: 


[This gentleman's future correſpondence will be very acceptable, 
with the information he here offers.) 
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A Chart of the Nonrol x dennen ona 
on a Farm of Twelve Fields 


1779. 


light Soil; being the be 


CU aw] 


Arable for Twelve Years, 
— 222 When, Ou Turniph, 
ay, pry When, pom Turin | Bar 
= fr 
hehe es [rs tae | ve. | ans 
PakwaDopG 
[runes] ae, | cane, When, Peaſe, harm 0 
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"A Chart of the Novica Mane 
+» © - Corſe of Crop 
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N o A 1 3 . th as rar 
; for Eleven Years, 
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ExPLAnATION of the preceding TaLrs, 


n the firſt table the figures in the ſquares expreſi 
"aku number of ploughings. 


The two crops after the leys and clover may be 
varied according to the ſeaſon, or the ſail, by the 
diſcretion of the farmer. And where bullocks 
are fatted with ſtra and. turnips only, this plan 
will be more productive of profit to the farmer, 
and benefit to ſociety, than any other yet diſco. 
vered; experience having ſhewn, that two hundred 
acres of land, half in tillage, and half natural graſs, 
will keep as many cattle as the whole would do all 
in natural graſs; by this means, therefore, all the 
produce of com (labour deducted) is clear gain, 
and the land cannot be injured thereby. 


— 


It is to be noted, that the turnips are twice 
hoed, and not left nearer than fourteen or fixteen 
inches to each other; that they muſt not be fed, 
but drawn, carted, and given to the bullocks in a 
ſtraw yard, or ſome R for pre- 


ſerving the manure. 


e eee 
nere. 
n ah Peaſe 
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| Peaſe are an uncertain eps 
land with weeds. /: nt, Im vat nt ive 


. a barleyy/in 
theſe tables, come twice in the courſe, the tur- 
nips twice, the broad clover only once; by 
which means the different plants ate thrown at 
ſuch a diſtance from each other, that (ſcaſons 
permitting) it is impoſſible to fail of good crops; 
and the worm, which is produced by frequent 
repetitions of broad clover, 'and is ceftain de- 
ſtruction to that wen: and the FIERY crop, 
is prevented. ac enen nt 


This mark“ ſignifies, „ Loop; rainy to forty 
cubic yards of rotten dung per acre is to be laid 
on immediately before the laſt ploughing. 4 4a 


This chat a like quantity of compolt, the 


mixture two parts ditch ſcourings, mould from 


borders, of almoſt any kind of earth, and the other 
part dung. This ſhould be heaped, and in the 
courſe of two years turned over three times, to 
mix it well, Oy RT. ORR. the 
CO OR — 


-An this mak $ denotes. covering of marie, 
eighty cubic yards per acre. The lay is to be fed 
| | the 


[36] 
che laſt year, ſo that it may be covered in the ih. 
terval between hay and corn harveſt. 


"al er the e en fe g ae ad 
Ry; 03 It 1 {#1 S609 « £21 10363 A. 


— WT * 1711 4 1 
4 4 3 * 14 4 1 Ls TY *, e rn 


Wpesr ſtubbles ate never Wp ned re 
| po ge eee TY: 
WED B43 Dir 
"Phe Expchce effecting (carting 0 ſprending 
included) is reckoned, when the marle is digged 
in the field, at 3l. per hundred cubic —— _ 
have done it for two guineas. | | 


N. B. Six ſcore makes the hundred. - Hall. 
load carts, with three wheels, >; co neem 
than load-carts, but are worſe for ne horſes,” 


hen "the bard ul, plough the land into 
yard ridges, water-furrow it well, and let it lie 
for barley next year. This is excellent huſ- 
bandry, and greatly e ber e cecf 
rn 1 ] 


1 


The beſt method to SJ SO eee 
fly is, to take one pint of new ſeed, and ſteep it 
in water five or fix hours, then mix it with an- 


* of new ſeed unſteeped, and a pint of 


ſeed 


1 
ſced of the year before; by this method the plants 
will come up at three different times; and as tlie 
fly always ſeizes the youngeſt plants, it ſeldom 
happens but that enough of each growth will be 
left for a crop; one pint of ſeed being ſufficient 
for an acre, could it be properly diſtributed. In 
, this e I never loſt eng. a_ Y 


| Turnips, with chaff, 4 che iv of ache 
e ee excellent ſood for horſes; pro- 
vided the ſtraw be freſh eee 
IRE n e 1” rar 
1 Hachen | a | 
„lee rota Ne: old, a un 
beaſt of that age, taken into the ſtraw. yard in 
October, and well attended with good ſtraw and 
turnips, will be fat by the April following. An 
acre of good turnips is ſufficient for a beaſt of 
forty ſtone, fourteen pounds to the ſtone. The 
beaſts here alluded to are ſuch' as are 2 0 to 
nn | 


A GENTLEMAN FARMER. 


e Abe, Oct. 18, 19798. 
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4 b. Nan 
8 the dreoading Latte and * W or 
mee (at v1 LL tothe ex Neis e 


8 15 was frlocdt Ws S/n 2 to 

lay what follows before the Committee, 
That no deception may ariſe from the foregoing 
tables, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the courſe 
of crops contained in the firſt line of the table, 
was given me by the Rev. Mr. Howuax, of Bra- 
con in Norfolk, three years ſince. I formed them 
into a regular ſyſtem for my own uſe, which I 
follow as cloſely as I can. But experience hath 
ſhewn, that it cannot be exactly purſued; Cir- 
cumſtances and ſeaſons will not permit the inva- 
riable execution of the plan. Where lands are 
not good enough, and not infected with the worm, 
which kills the red clover, the farmer contents 
himſelf with the firſt five crops in the table, ' viz, 
Turnips, barley, clover, peaſe, wheat; or, inſtead 
of the two latter, 


Wheat, | Beans, for Wheat, 
Barley, | Whea, = | 


This plan is therefore 'given to the Society, not 
as a a courſe of — which has been invari- 


ably 


t * 
ably followed, in Norfolk. but as the foundation - 
on which the beſt hiſbindry whe in bile, * 


The Bude of gh dig 8 8 A % 
deſtruction of pe a ONE V "Inſeds, or the 
3 mum ehrt. vill, and indeed ought 


h variations as experience ſhall 
convince the intelligent farmer are ſt advinta- 
grous; but the-nearcr he heaps torthe table 
when foreed from it, the ſanner he returns 
again, the better,” 1 lr 35 WI 115 On; 
(40 2162 moped: yh>qorq- = end 11 Hh 
Mr. Hamar, whois eftecrned/one- of the beſt 
farmers in the county of Norfolk, has ſeen theſe 
Tables ſeveral times, and approved them. 
901 a int 9617 yo borate 4697 H⁰νẽ T. 
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eee, ling & Axtaeus IVI ld, ado dzidw my 


On the Ori 1 Progreſs, po 797 45 
Y. 9 ol , 
4 1 diore ut ft and, Not ons, nd 4 


25 10 it, 


- gue, wah GEAR Gilgen 
Hen ge 26: bins et gon 1 
Finden 11s ö 119ntthani od Yaiving). 
8 the allvanetmment of: Agriculture is alt 

11 des of the higheſt impontante to the hap. 
pineſs and proſperity of the inhabixuhtu of. ν, 
to which your vic ata Soaikty have been prin- 
. % ao 2113 ni ν,jmuũ 
e eie bas a L125 l de 


The earth was confidered by the antients as the 
Mother of, 255 in the early ages of 
ſuperſtition yoo alia eiſm, the firſt libations in 
their feaſts were offered to her; and thoſe who id 
any manner diſtinguiſhed the arts of cultivation 


pere numbered among their demigods, or ſecond 
claſs of deities, They were rewarded with the 


higheſt honours whileliving;-ſatucs were erected 
to their mona oo rifices were offered ta 
en, when dead. 2 0 


that the wage of We my ee 


7 


d 3 4 

pes in thei 48-fupertiition, and an almoſt 
total ignorance of the nature and attributes of 
Supreme and Firſt Cauſe, yet it alſo forcibly indi- 
cated the high ſenſe which mankind then formed 
of the great n ariſing from the arts/ of | 
cultivaziod. i: % Ni zac bas elm beg 
dnrfgotlt ro. o ach bal bd& ig, bun 
In axes of greater W e more gene- 
ral knowledge, the folly of a worſhip thus groſaly 
miſapplied became ſo evident, «as toc: occation/ its 
total extormination; but the wiſeſt» governments 
have always regarded Agriculture as an object of 
the firſt, magnitude and importance, and by various 
incans encouraged and promoted, il. nod ne. 
1116 Put een hn dag d alozuent 
With reſpedt to curſtdves; 8 | 
is the grand ſource of national riches; and this 
value will ever bear: an exa&t proportion tu their 
cultivation and produce. And-therefore; as Agri. 
culture is the baſis of our publick wealth, and the 
happineſs of -numberleſs individuals 1 take the 
liberty of throw ing before you a brief account af 
the origin and ee eee different 
Win . Hein 10, 4 . . 
291 yo 5 NH eee eee 

The art of tilling, E das om and 1 coding 
the earth, ſo as to tender it fruitful, claims the pre- 

wer yg 'of all other arts in F 
$78 - well 


— 


well as dignity. | It was n deb eden 
ment in the primval ages of happineſs and peace, 
| TTP ole %Þ 124 2humnt Nuit bas ormoxgse 
5 We ars told by the Sacred Hiſtorian, that Adam 
inſtructeu his children in this art both by ,precept 
and example; and that Cain applied hamdelf' 0 
huſbandry, whilſt Abel led the life of a ſhepherd, 

feeding his lock. ein 30 2298 fl 
Nag els quiron Yo;viebl on! ene 
With reipect 40 the met huds then uſed, or the 
implements: einployed, we! have no information; 
but -when.cwe conſider the ſlow progreſs of the 
mochanicl c arte, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that at 
a time when the very rudliments of them could 
ſcarcely be known, thoſe implements muſt have 

been very ſew, and aſ the Gimpleſt kind. 
„ M3 bra! adn engine 10: Twit new alle 
After tho dejuge had deftroyed all the works of 
men; and fernt away every veſtige of human art 
except the re) from the ſace of the earth, we 
mind it was the: fitſt care af Nnah and bis deſcend- 
unta, ti crdrive the knowledge and practice of 
| to (eſtabliſh; them as the firſt 
means of obtaining happineſs 5 

various countries where they ſettled. 2 


eien bag. eee eie e 112 411 
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| This bens humisd on uit the ted un 
4 plicity in thoſr early ages; und it would be 3 


3 313 3 
curious ſpeculation to trace it through the low 


has been brought to its preſent ſtate of perfeQtion; 


with reſpect to manures, we have little ac- 
count (except in the Bible) of any being uſed be- 


| ſeveral of the Prophets“ ve find: mention is made 
of dung and dung-hills, in a manner which in- 


dicates that their uſe in r ng was not 


r (% e 


1a 


n l Nebels „ 


ages which immediately ſucceeded the flood, knew 


not any method of reſtoring fertility to an ex- 


hauſted ſoil; and this opinion ſeems warranted 
by their frequently changing their ſituation, when 


the land they occupied failed in yielding its natu- 


* e en 


5 > 
I þ** 77 


we find that Aae aid 00 reſt of te 


Parriarchs, had no long-continued refidence 'on . 
one ſpot. They applied themſelves to a paſtoral 


life; and when their numerous flocks and herds 
had exhauſted the natural produce of one place, 
they removed to another ; ennobling by their ex- 


* See Kings vi. 33. K. 4 Jer. A a PL, lxxxill, 20, Neb. © 
Wl. 23, 14 Ezra vi. 17. 9 10. Lam. iy. 5, Ke. | 
* X 3 


and almoſt imperceptible gradations by which it 


fore the eſtabliſhtnent, of the Roman empire. In 


— — —— - — — 
- 


ft 


r 


©  ainþle: à profeſſion/or employment, which after- | 


wards, for ſeveral ages, loſt its, original dignity, by 


being conſined to the lower claſſes of the people. 


Such was the happineſs and tranquillity enjoyed 


in this innocent employment, that it gave birth to 


the fineſt poetical imagery, and was celebrated 
under the eb diſtinction of the en 1 2 1 
Bot as Un as the difcenclants of Abraham 
were ſettled in Paleſtine, they generally became 
huſbandmen, from the Chiefs of the tribe of 


Judah to the loweſt branch of the family of Ben. 
jamin. High birth or rank did not at that time 


make any diſtinction, for Agriculture was conſi- 
dered as.the moſt honourable of all employments ; 
witneſs the ie; NN of d e Saul, 


and David. 


Many paſſages in the Sacred | Writings ka a 
ſtrong and beautiful analogy to the ſentiments of 
the heathen poets, in delineating. the happineſs 
enjoyed in thoſe ages ae and agricultural 
„ on 9115 is 


a The Chaldeans; 6 inhabited the 8 
where agriculture had its birth, carried that valu- 
able art to a degree of excellence unknown in 
ee {p40 7 | former | 


* 


| ae 4 „ 


former times. They cultivated, their th 
great aſſiduity, and ſeem to have. found ous ſome 
means of reſtoring fertility to an exhauſted ſoil; 
by having plentiful harveſts. in ſucceſſion; on this 
account they were. not obliged, as their prede- 
ceſſors had been, to change their ſituations, in 
order to obtain a ſufficiency; for, themſelves, and 

their numerous flocks and herds of cattle, 5 


enn 
LES #1 " 4s 
2 


Ide Bebra ba from. the natural fertility | 
of cheir country by the ; overflowing. of the Nile, 
ralſed every year vaſt quantities o corn, were ſo 
ſenſible of the bleſſings reſulting from agricul 
ture. that they 3 the invention of that art 
10 Oſiris. „Sli dq $154 m im 1413 16 0! 
4% Node u 6. cg 
They alſo e Ila 4 deityg-9s 
the diſcoverer of the uſe of wheat and batley, 
which before grew wild in the fields, and 


applied by that people to the e of fogd, 


Lexi erer xt; | 
„ Their ſuperſtitious. gratitude was carried ſo, far 
as to worſhip thoſe animalsf which were employed 


e dee the ca of making wr rm when 
1 3 10% ti a; .. +. Drovor, Sic, 
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in aue, an eo th proce of their nds 
as leeks; onions, cr. Mu isbn 1699; 

hot} ande AG . 02 Ae . 10121 | Wai 
Tune divine" honours paid to Fanden e hae 
were derived froni/the ſume ſource, he being con- 
fidercc in chat country as the inventor of plant- 
ing vineyards, ee other men 


* 


eee 19 en e e eee 


11 is alſo related of the ancient Perſians, on the 
oft reſpectable authority, that their Kings lald 
ulide their grandeur once every month to eat with 
noſband men! This is a Nriking inttanee of the 


High enimatlon in Which they held agriculture; 


for at that time arts were practiſed among chat 


people in great perfection, particularly ye. of 


Weaving, heedle-work, and Hane 

hoc Pac ne 10 - $11 7 

e preceptt of the e tie ws their 
anclent Magi, of Prieſts, included the prattice of 
agriculture, The Saint among them was obliged 


® According to A&R1AN and D1ovorvs bes Baccavs firſt 


trained oxen to the plongh, and taught men to cultivate the land. 


He alſo difcovered many of the inftruments and conveniences of 
agriculture; and for theſe ſignal benefits he became ſo much re- 
ſpected, that be. was, by univerſal conſent, raiſed to the rank of a 
deity, aud neceived divine worſhip and ſolema [acrifice, = 

Ir bour 


_— 


L 8 1 
bours of agriculture: and it was a maxim of the 
Zenda veſta, that he ho ſows: the ground with 
care and diligence, acquires a greater degree of. ._ 
religious merit, than he could have gained by the 
Waun ten grp e 

The Phnenicians; 4 beet gem by 
the name of Pbiliſtines, were alſo remarkable for 
their attention to, and ſkill in agriculture, But 
finding themſelves too much diſturbed and con- 
fined by the incurſions and conqueſts of the 
Iſraelites, they ſpread themſelves throughout the 
greatoſt part of the Mediterranean iſlands, and 
r 1 n ee : 


155 3 1] A” 


Maps Aue uses ef . 
is ſaid r written no leſs than twenty-eight _ 
books on the ſubject; which CoLvmeLta tells us 
were tranſlated eee e 
the Roman Senate. | ty 


"rt! . 14 


eee eee this veg wind ti 
when, VIB OIL compoſed his celebrated Georgics, 
ho uſed cheſs bepks in # madel. =, 4 


e by the ancient writers, that 
Caan was born in Sicily, where ſhe * invented 
5 the 


| rw1 
the arts of tillage. and of ſowing corn, For this 
efſential ſervice}: ſhe was,” agreeable. to the ſuper. 
ſtition of thoſe ages, e ee eee | 
the goddefs of 4 15 54 1141 {to eim 6018 th 
| 25 alben 395 30 Homme 
The truth of this is, that in the time of Cars, 
the iſland, through her endeavours and the in- 
duſtry of the people, became very fruitſl in corn: 
And agriculture was there eſteemed: ſo honourable 
an employment, that cven their Kings did not dif- 
1" ne . ee * 1 bes 


4188 
44 , 1134 7: 


Bas time, r ben Gm 
often cauſed them to be forgotten when they were 
removed from the place of their origin. The 
_ deſcendants of Noan, who ſettled in Europe, 
doubtleſs | carried their knowledge of agricul- 
ture with them into the regions which they ſuc- 
ceſſively occupied. But thoſe who took poſſeſſion 
of Greece were ſuch an uncivilized race, that they 
ſed on roots, herds, and acorns,” after"the munner 
MN; *. 


„ F319 3 434 © MAC 


ebe had 1 them the culture of the 
al. and the uſe of acorns as food; for which ſet 


* Tarrotauus, in partieulur, wa am ng 0 the 


art of ſowing con. 264! 1-4: 
$7-* DAs 


1 % 1 
vice we are eee en, 
W > e 


j The Ch ks were the firſt people that 
acquired any tincture of politeneſs, taught the uſe 
of corn to the reſt of the Greeks. - They alſo in- 
ſtructed them how to cultivate the ground, and 


to prepare it for the reception of the ſeed. This 
art, we are told, was taught them by Tz1rToLs- 
Mus. The Greeks ſoon perceived that bread was 
more. wholeſome, and its taſte more delicate, than 
that of acorns and the wild roots of the fields; 
accordingly they thanked the Gods for ſuch an 
unexpected, and benehcla) pack, « and honoured 
their Renee : | | 


A as arts of cultivation increaſed, and ths 
| bleſſings they afforded became generally expeti- 
| enced, the people ſoon preferred them to whatever 
the ravages of conqueſt, and the cruel depreda- 
tions of ſavage life, could procure. And accord. 
ingly we find that the Athenian Kings, thinking 
it more glorious to. govern a ſmall ſtate wiſely, 
than to aggrandize themſelves, and enlarge the 
extent of their dominions by foreign. conqueſts, 
withdrew their ſubjects from war, and moſtly 
employed them in cultivating the earth. Thus, 
a continued application, they brought agricul- 

| ture 


4 1 


ture to eee deizree of l and 
ſoon reduced it to an art. F 


_ He#1ov, who is generally thought to 1 been 
contemporary with Honk, was the firſt we know 
of among the Greeks WhO wrote on this intereſt. 
ing ſubject. Accordipg to the cuſtom of the 
Oriental Authors, he wrote in poetry, and embel- 
liſhed" his poem with luxuriant deſcription and 
3 ee. He calls his poem * Weeks and 
* Days,” becauſe Agriculture an exact _ 
vations ;of times and On f 

\ KENOPHON 10 WY is . Gebe re- 
. that Agriculture is the nurſing mother 

| of the arts. For, ſays he, where Agriculture 

Ts ſucceeds profperouſly, there the Arts thrive; 

* but where the earth neceſſarily lies unculti- 
an e e e * 


The Ger eminent Greek writers upon Agr 
culture were, Drocktros of Abdera, Socka- 
Ticvs, Anchrras, TarenTiNUs, ArtsTOTLE, and 
TarorpnurkasTus, from whom the art received 
conſiderable improvements; as it did alſo from 
Hiraox, ErtcHarmMos, 19 0 1 re, and Ar. 

: Ats.“ * FR 


b - : 
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Tue old Romans eſteemed Agriculture, ſo. bo- 


nourable an employment, that in the carlieſt times 


of the Republick, when patriotiſm, was more than 


an empty name, the higheſt praiſe that could be 


given a man was to ſay of him, ens 
menen 15510 
11 T1116 e m bymigmys nene 

e 
e en One of the moſt imme- 
r digte effects of an agricukural liſe is, that. it 
« imparts a ſettled diſpoſition, and a great degree 
« of local attachment. The very method , alſo, 
« of procuring ſubſiſtence from the earth, renders 
« the ſpot which is the ſubject of cultivation 
« familiar; and a; kind of natural gratitude; for 
the inereaſe tends to endear it to the mind,” 
And that it appeaꝶs to have been a favourite 
piece of policy with the Rornans, founded on 
the beſt principles, to inſtil a notion. of local 


10 attachment as early as en | 
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Ven rooted a: NN 
N tee 
- The moſt dies- ee e the anal 
in-che.intervalsaf publick concerns, applied them- 
felves.to this prafelBans and ſuch was the fim- 


+ Dr. FaLconn, in his nana a the Tnffiience of Climate, 
Situation, Way of Life, &c. Fare enn 
kind, Paige 333. ne 5 n * 4 
Au nog oh plicity 
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34 ] 
bay of "thoſe ages, that they aimed no ap- 
pearance of magnificence and ſplendour, or of 


majeſty, but when they appeared in publick. At 
their return from the toils of war, the taking of 


cities, and the fubduing of hoſtile nations, their: 


greateſt Generals were impatient till they were 
again employed in the arts of cultivation. They 
thought ir no diſgrace to follow'the plough, al- 
though they were at the ſame time prepared to 

ſerve the wants of the Republick in every depart- 
ment of the government, to attend her councils, 
or to put themſel ves at the head of tas Vieworiout 


ANNE 301 troy ce: ig Yo” 
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js leben mae . that when the Ro- 
mans became enervated by the fatal introduction 
of Aſlatick luxury, they gradually loſt the noble 
Uinplicity of their" anceſtofb, and employed their 
Haves only in the ſeverer labours of 4 country 
lte. But though they did not ' themſelves hold 
the plough, yet even men of conſular dignit7 
looked upon it as a reward for their publick ſer- 
Aces, when they obtained leave to retire into the 
country; and were equally reſpected when over- 
booking their fatths,” us when ſeated in the chair 
of. ten authority. ne dee, 
ale a his eee e te e 9H. ? J. 15 

7 For Pe e CINCINXNATUS, and nee 
(ola 0 444% Rxouuus - 


ü 
* n eclebrated Roman commander, 
when in Africa, requeſted of the Senate to be diſs! 
miſſed, leſt his um might ſuffer for want of pro- 
per cultivation in his abſence: and the Senate 
wrote him ſor anſwer chat it ſhould be. taken car 
of. at che. public k expence, while he continued to 
lend their mies. nod 5: not awe of 7 
Et Jood vill Heidi znr in no nadir 
The atitients appear to have entertained an un- 
form ſenſe of the influenee an agricultural life had: 
on the manners and morals of the people. 
Did api 244 00 ting spognan ons. 
ALtxaupre- built cities for the Indidn*wations; 
thar they might employ” themſel ves in huſbandry, 
and becomitg thereby poſſeſſed: of property, which 
naturally ſuggeſted a care ſor itꝭ preſervation, they 
might on that account be more cautious of offering 
de ode? e eee. 
21, 40 e, ad dare; een aids ee 
win :exprefied an high opinion of the good "48h 
effects of an agricultural life on the manner and | | | 
conduct, in his work, de Senecdute, & pro L. Ra- | 
a ,49123H, 9 (HELLA, 4-45 8 4 


And Sraax0 tells us ther thoſe who aB“, 
Agriculture in India, were the moſt moral and 
eee ene 2,16) mad 5000, 


eech 1 hi lan of ht 7 
e of h. 
211 „oa, 8 5 


 verned.) extenſive provinces, and. ſubdued ay 
 waclike nations, did not think it below his dig- 
nity to Write a Treatiſe on Agriculture. This 
work (as we are told by S navi) he dedicated 
to his own ſon; it being the firſt Latin treatiſe 


. written on this important ſubject. This book has 


been handed down to in all its purity, in the 
manner d a ro me Moulin 51 10 Sek 0 
lang al in bn buc d aun⁰ν,q gt no 


he” Vanzo compoſed a treatiſe on the ſame ſubje, 
and, on anne regular plan, This work is en- 
helliſhed : will. all the Greek and Latin erudition 
of chat learned. author, who died 38 years before 
| 0 commencement of the Chriſtian «1 
Mo 10 iu £20 ad 2000508 3472.00 agi 
i 4 who lived abant the ſame: time, has 
adored this ſubje& with the of the 
Muſes, and given it inexꝑpreſſible grace, beauty, 
majeſty, and dignity, by hie verſe. Ia his Gear 
gicks, he s finely embelliſhed he precępts and 
rules of Huſbandry left by Hzsz0D, Varroy and 
Maco. D 
ihne off: od uad au o; aA ba 
Coban Ha, who flouriſhed in the rtign of 
the Emperor CI Auπ,ãn wrote twelve books on 


OR «rhe ene ene 
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in Spain, and 
eee, 
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— ho 
8TANTINE POGANATUS, huſbandry : 
declining ſtate; but that wiſe Emperor cauſed = 
large collection of the "moſt / uſeful precepts — 
= to Agriculture to be extracted DO 
— and publiſhed them under the 
3 ics. It has been aſſerted; that he made 
3 collection with his on ere kee 
=o aſſertion is not improbable, ee 
and the Arabians, he not only practiſed — 
couraged, but ſtudied the arts — 

principal attention nen, as 
foundation, 1; /- +) 11 1 1 | 


— in- 
creaſing attention of the prople 10 commerce — 


0367 


the ignorance aud; groſa ſupaiſtition of 9 
_ which ſuccendech ſeems; to hate rendered Agri 
culture an almoſt negledted ſcienee. We. find, 
no veſtiges of any thing tolerably written on the 
ſobject. No inen attempts were made to revive 
ity or: to improve. it, tili the year 1478, when 
Carsczxzio publiſhed an excellent performance. 
on the ſubject at Florence. This rouſed the 
ſuunbeang attentien of bis countrymen, ſeveral 
of whom ſoon followed his example. Among 
theſe, Tarri, STexrano AucusriIxA Gallo, 
SAN8OVINO, Lu and, Due e Par- 
tculan novices , run #41717 A 24bVfif'te 
& Daus 1019 Sly 173 wt t 20 mis 0 
eee a att 
l een nene 29 01 een, 03 ie 
VVV 
fatcrand! progreſs of 'Agrieultute in .Great-Britain 
previous! to the | fourteenth century. That it was 
pretty: generally pradtived; eſpecially in the eaſtern, 
fucks; and midland parts of Erigland, is certain; 
du aſ the mode; and the ſucceſb, us are loft almaſt 
f wtally ignorant. In the latter end of the. fiſtrenth 
century, however, in ſeems to haue been cultivated 
as a ſcience, and received very great improveinent. 


At this, time our) chuntrytan Fra anal T, 


* Judge of the Conne Elend ſhone forth wich 
, $5 4 | diſti Fe 1 


3 x uy 1 N 4 
— — to have” bet the: Art | 
Fngtihman who ſtudied the nature of foils, and 


_ . the laws of vegetution, with philoſophical atten. 


tion. On theſe he formied' a theoty confirmed by 
experiments,” and rendered the” fludy® pleaſing" as 
well as profitable; by realizing” the" principles of 
the antients, to the hohour and advantage of His - 
country. Aerreingiy be publiſhed two tren- 
tiſes on this ſubject; the firſt, entitlech e l 
« of Huſbandry,” appeared in 1534; and the ſecond, 


called mmm eee . 
in 1839. Free a nn e en cc 
ö e en rickuer + „en "ou r 4 + Hier Aq 


Theſe books, being written at a time "when 
philoſophy and ſcience” were but juſt emerging 
from that gloom in which they had long been 
buried, were doubtleſs replete with many errors; 
bur they contained the rudiments. of true khows 
ledge; and revived” the ſtudy and love of an art, 
the advantages of which were obvious to men of 
the leaft reffection. We therefore. find that Firz- 
ri:a8tnT's books on Agriculture ſoon raiſed 
ſpirit of eriulation in His countrymen, and many 
treatiſes of the ſame kind ſucceſſively appeared, 
which time has however deprived us of, or at leaſt 

they ure become {> very eee 


in Mie/Hibraties of une cura „ e e 
* * About 


L 326 J 
About the year 1600, France made ſome con- 
fiderable efforts-.to- revive the arts of huſbandry, 
by Banuanèd Ds Paitssy,' a poor porter, who 
ſeems to have been placed by fortune in a ſta- 
tion for which nature never intended him; I. 
Theatre d Agriculture, by Dxszanzs; and L' Agri- 
culture et Maiſon nh 9 nn. TOs 
e e 3 | | 
Meth in the fame WES ih of bat. 

bandry became more prevalent among thia peo- 
ple and the Flemings than the publiſhing of S0 
on the ſubject. Their intention ſeemed to be that 
of carrying on a private lucrative. employment, 
without inſtrufting their | neighbours.” Whoever 
| therefore became deſirous of copying their method 
of Agriculture, was obliged to viſit that country, 
_n amn . 
33 
{Te peinglgnl-idea chey had of — 9994 
by keeping the lands clean and in fine tilth, to 
. pNiG ny: as oc 
ſible. - 

Ha A ol Es IG at firſt ſorting out, 
led them of courſe. to undenake the culture of 
en, | | 81 45 ſmall 


t 399 * 
— initial 


continually turning the ground, and manuring it. 
plantifully and judiciouſly. When they bad by. 


means of obtaining a certain profit, upon a 
eſtate, without the expence of keeping 
draught horſes and fervants. A few years expe- 
rience was ſufficient to convince them, that ten 
acres of the beſt vegetables for feeding cattle, | 
properly cultivated, would maintain a larger ſtock 
of grazing animals, than forty acres of common 
farm graſs on land badly cultivated. They alfo 
found, that the beſt vegetables for this purpoſe 
were lucerne, ſainſoin, trefoil of moſt kinds, ſweet 


m (Ht n eee 


in? 777 «Of k 


| "tend pals Eugen 
| therefore, confiſted in letting farms on improve. 
ment. They are faid alſo” to have diſcovered 
nine ſorts of manure, but what they all were, we 
are not particularly informed. We find however, 
that marle was one of them, the-uſe and virtues 
of which appear alſo to have been well known in 
this kingdom two hundred years ago,f although 


» Agricillt, Dictionary. f. See Pu zar and TVS9ER, & 
4. 34 ' J Y 3 it 172 
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moderns, who ploughed 
— Tor the flike of fertilizing the ſoils 
ad who confined thiir' ſheep at night in largo 


kat built on pufpoſe, the floors of which were 
coveted wien firith'66 virgin kart See!. which the 
ng 2 to the come 


0 Bonzi. % Sn 75 owls poi Halb 
eee 1757 ee e eee bub o gun 


380d: chin & 1 Id iu 
: g i During 2 the 
5 af Charles th the Fi 2 domeſtick Ak 
ſentiogs and nd wars 1 reverled the tive "order of things, 

e e Hg e rain hacks e 
martial, veapang. . Bur,..in the general revolution 
of Aa, which, took, place on the death of that 


mate Monarch, artful ang ayaricious m 
into e a Piel of. the 


nobility and gentry as had ſteadily adhered to the 


royal. cauſa; and, i many of theſe yew incroachers 
lad nen from, the plough,, they. returned with 
pleaſure; to cher od occyparians, being chiefly 
animated with che, love af gain. About this time, 
Tuska, Praxv. PAE, Hantiin, ByTuL, 
and ſame others, ſeized this favourable opportunity 
of encouraging the diſpoſition of the common peo. 
re ee have been equalled by few 
in larer.thmes,, 


27 
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Re ary Fa 
This revival of the art of kuibandry 'roccoived 
wery comfaderable encoutagement from (Cao wei, 
-inſel£ 7 37 bas noi aids o zen 18 NJ 

anne id 1d. gu ein boaban ber 2 wir 

Sir Mean Pratriwwmione bf the melt ipgehi- 
-ous hafbandmes A dhe ago in which he (lived ; 

yet ſo great was his madeſty, that all is works, 
except his Paradiſe of Flora, ſeem. to be poſthu- 
.mous,' He held a £drrefpandence! wih moſt of 
madeſty of his temper, that he always named-the 
author af excry diſcovery communicate o him. 
-Berhaps no man in any age diſaoverad, ur at leaſt 
chrought into uſe; Joy. many new kindi of manute. 
This will be rvident to thoſe who read his s- 
count of the compoſt and covered dung-hills, 
and his judicious obſervations off: che fertilging 
Aalities lodged in ſalt, ſtreet · dirt, and the fiubage 
of ſtrertia in great cities, clay, fuller's-carth, 
-moanith carths, dung - hilla made in layers, fern, 
-bair, calcination of all vegetables, malt · duſt. wil- 
low- tree camh, ſbaper W n 
broken pilchards. 
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Sant Pravrek "may 
80 genius in. büſfpandty. Lie began bls 
obſervations at ur carly peilad in he" ee of 
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| ir 332.) 25 
Queen-Ecazantru, and continued cham ded a 
the Commonwealth. But notwithſtanding the 
great merit of this writer, and the eſſential ſeu- 
vice he had rendered his country by his writings, 
the public ungratefully ſuffered him to ſtarve and 
periſh in the ſtreets of London, nar had he a ſhitt 
DN Vo vant Of cd es n of If; 

«21 6 Att a4 40 ; H: bot ed. 3993%9 

RY Hazr1s, à celebrated writer on agri- 
3 — laſt century, wn highly eſteemed 
and beloved by MiLrom, and other great men o 
- his time. In the preface to the work entitled bis 
Lac“ he laments that no publick director of 
- huſbandry, was eſtabliſhed in England by autho- 
rity; and that wo had not adopted the TO 


7 La 


e Wy i Ms e 1 
n 100l. a ycar from Co.)] LI; and the 
« writer afterwards, the better: to fulfil the intention 
of his benefactor; procured Dr. Bra rr excellent 
annotation on the Legacy, with other a 
| papers from his numerous correſpandents, = 

* 1: muſt be here obſerved, that the famous work attributed to 
Hauvris, and called bis Legacy, was not written by him. It was 
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anſwer to this queſtion; « What are the c · 


. the podle improvements, 
WTI FR * 
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The time in which Eanrirs flouriſhed feemg 
to have been an æra when the Engliſh huſbandry 
roſe" to grear' perfcRion, compared with thut of 
former ages; for the preceding wars had impos 
veriſhed the cquntry ' gentlemen, and of "courſe 
vation'of-their-qwn Korde-10) ů— ; 
was not of long continuance. At the Reſtota⸗ 
toxication and love of pleaſure which” ſuceceded; | 
All their induſtry and knowledge were 
for neglect and diſſipation; and huſbandry de- 
ſcended rr ming 
farmers; en Arte 1 1 1199 
195 9.8 4 125 nt Tir; +; N Ys. * int 
In chat age of unreſtrained indulgence, when 

vice and folly were purſued to the excluſion of 
almoſt every thing ſerious and truly intereſting 
Evervs was the firſt writer who inſpired his 
countrymen with a deſire of reviving the ſtudy of 
agriculture. ' He was ' followed by the famous 
Jsryuzo Torr. And their joint labours opened 
a new and extenſive * e 
lind c range | a” 7 138 4 
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Mien by his adenirabli Treatiſe on 8 
and an planting, and Tulr, hy ſhewing the ſypes 


7 


à wretched, method of /agriculture, till BAY 


tat time, à ſpirit af improvement has more dr 


Ay 


dier pndyantages: of the :drill-luſbandey, | excited 
 numbers/to' bring their theory ta the teſt of faig 
_ Experiments and the ſucceſe that attended it, 
proved the rectitude of their general principles, 
u che folidity o their reaſo ning. 


Bly en net n beleben n ein 


Many valuable -and: capital improvements have 
fince that period: been made in Eagliſh huſban. 
by a variety of writers, many of whom have done 


_ alſential ſervice, by enlighrening the minds of their 

cquntrymen;.and-exciting them to emulation. 
"6 ntaztut han ici un n 2:4 
a About the middle of the laſt century, [Ireland 


began to make a conſiderable figure in the art of 
huſbandry. It muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, that 


the! Iriſh had! very ſtrong prejudices in favour! of 


opentd-their eyes by his excellent writings, Since 


kſs\been--promoced; and in many inftances car · 
ried: an with great acal, by Fang rg clergy, 
een eee ee 411] sure. 
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e eee will be ſuffclent 60: obſerva 
that the tranſactions of the Dublin Society for 
_ encouraging huſbandry are now cited by al{ fo- 
— aa 


11 


119," + 
cious writer, Anru'oR '.Youngy: eſq; in —— 
Tour through that kingdom, ſhew,' th, in many; 
 reſpetts, improvements there habe oH late yeary 
9 progreſs nearly as rapid as in EngIAnd-. 
panel. gi ntioiuoregs ganiverati wot - 
Aſter the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, moſt of the 
nations of Europe, «by a ſort o tacit conſent, | 
applied thernſel vos to the ſtudy of agriculture; and 
eomtinged to do ſd/ more ov lefs, amidſt the parte 
verſal von ſuſion that ſucecod ed.. wt 2idt 
yh 200/678, 721008 &) rar 90 x9 21 2044 
Type French found” by repeated experience; that 
they could never muintain a long war, or proture 
a tolerable peace, unleſs they could raiſe corn 
enough to ſupport! themſtives in" ſuch a münner 
as not io bo obliged to harſh ieh oh the ons 
hand. or co periſh by famine! on the other. "This 
occaſioned the King to give publick encouragv. 
ment to agticuhture, and even to be preſent at the 
making of. ſeveral experiments. The grent, and 
the rich, of various rams and ſtat ions, followed 
| 1 ladies were candidates 
a in n ned and 
nnn i e ni han 
my TBE 7 e "gt 
© Diring 7 hurry and diſtreſſea of France in 


tho wa of 1756, — 


js PR: 
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„ 
necellity of promoting it. Prize queſtions were 
eularly thoſe of, Lyons and Bourdeaux; and many 
judicious alterations were. made by the Society 
nn. 

6 $5344 (44045) 316 0: warts nos tf; 

Sinn As ag that war in 1560, ma- 
> ters have been carried on there with great vigour... 
The Univerſity of Amiens made various propo- 
ſals for the advancement of huſbandry; and the 
Maray1s pz TouksilLy (a writer who proceeded 
chiefly on ee eee "SAGER 
Knee en. 


Ann nn eh 105 blu r een 


©. The Society ut Rouen allo deſerves: notice; nor 
have the King of France/and his Miniſters thought 
it unworthy their attention. There are at preſent 
About fiſteen Societies exiſting in France, cſta- 


bliſned by royal apprabatian, for the promoting 


RR 
ee e e eee 
5 BET 00341542 
| . 
made in Ruſſia to introduoe the moſt approved 
ſyſtem of Huſbandry which had taken place in 
other parts. of Europe. The preſent illuſtrious 
OT TIP Hong Gai: hey oy 
ſeveral 


- 
- A 
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„ = | 
ſeveral- Gentlemen into England and othef he- 
tions, to ſtudy agriculture, and is giving it all 
mien 5 


Tb er ef bene thn ahhh MS 
thirty years publickly taught in the Swediſh, 
Daniſh, and German Univerſities, where the Pro- 
feſſors may render effectual ſervice to their re- 
ſpective countries, if they underſtand the practical, 
as well as the ſpeculative part, and can converſe 
with as much advantage 1 
| VIRGIL and COLUMELLA, 


Even Italy (ſunk as it is in luxury and the 
enervating arts of pleaſure) has not been totally 
inactive. The Neapolitans of this age have conde- 
ſcended to recur to the firſt rudiments of revived 
huſbandry, and begun to ſtudy anew the Agricultu- 
ral Syſtem of Cxxscxxz1o, firſt publiſhed in 1478. 


Tue people of Bergamo have purſued the ſame 
plan, and given a new edition of the Ricordo d* 
Agriculture de Tarello, firſt publiſhed in 1577. 


The Dutch) of Tuſcany have, to their honour, 
| imbibed the fame ſpirit for improvement, A 


M. Join Komovs, of Peterſburgh, one of theſe Oentlemeny 
is ay honorary Member of the Bath Society. F< 


Tu tv 


private 


. 
gre 'Getitlemat, above” forty years fines, left 
| His whole fortune to endow'att Academy of Agri- 
aulture. The firſt Eccleſiaſtick in the Dutchy is 
preſident of this ſociety, _ _ ofa _ 
; 1 n . N 
ITO 20} 7 16 nenn 1674 nmr 
- Animated Vith u Gefire that the people under 
his government ſhould excel in the art of huſ- 
bandry, his Sardinian Majeſty has alſo ſent perſons 
to learn the different modes of practice in foreign 
countries; and made ſome ſpirited attempts to 
eſtabliſh a better method of — * 
| OD | 
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In Poland. eee (ot kene 
to diſpenſe with rhe neceſſity of calling in the aid 
of improvements, M. Dx Bretusxr, grand Mar- 
mal of the Crown, has made many ſucceſsful at- 
rempts to introduce the new huſbandry among 
his countrymen; and procured the beſt inſtru- 
ments ſor that purpoſe from ns s. 
* 9 { 


The Hollanders are the * 3 now in 
Europe who ſeem to look upon agriculture with 
indifference. Except the ſingle collateral inſtance 
ol draining their fens and moraſſes, they have 
Een paid amp attention to its and even this 
ng _- en 


„ 

— — mmtieGct 
ſeli. pve ſarvatiom than _— . diſpotiom 
Pete nel] Ai tg 6 uh o 
Aut A, o xi cg a e e watt” 
| Ane your 29799) for ieee publick- 
ſpirited men at Berne in Switzerland eſtabliſbed a 
Society for the advancement. of agriculture and 
rural ceconomics. - In that focicty were many men 
of great weight in the republic, and moſt of them 
perſons of à true caſt ſor making improvements 


in huſbandry, ne 2 


wanne 
Nor „ 
juſtly celebrated Ln xæus and his diſciples have 
performed great in the North of Europe, 
particularly in diſcoveting new kinds of arr 
and Yrs Tg We". CO: rip 
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© About. the fame time, Sueden largely aug- 
mented a commerce that had long been confine - 
_ within narrow bounds; and with a ſpirit worthy | 
of general imitation, beſtowed ſucceſsful labours 
on a ſoil which had before been looked upon as 
cold, barren, and incapaple of melioration. of 
this. the 3 W will be a lasting 
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Denmark, 
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Aenne and many of the courts in Germany, 
followed the ſame example: Woollen manufac-. 
_ tures were encouraged, and his Daniſh Majeſty ſent 
„ eee to make remarks, 
and bring over TE On Ronde 
e e nl 


Ie Dutchy Wenn 
by no means unſertile, but even friendly to corn 
and paſturage, has contributed its aſſiſtance to- 
warde the improvement of agriculture, having 

more than thirty years ſince publiſned fourteen 
economical los Si. 


es” CE e a 

tion of the learned in Leipſic and Hanover to this 
great art of ſupporting and rendering mankind , 
happy, wealthy, and powerful. During the rage 
and devaſtation of a long war, they cultivated the 
arts of peace; witneſs the Jaurnal d Agriculture 
printed at Leipſic, and the Recueil. d' Hauer 
Printed in that city. 0 | 


Even Spain, conſticutionally and en 
active on ſuch occaſions, in ſpite of all their na- 
tural indolence, and the prejudices of bigotry, 
Invited Linus, with the offer of a large, pen- 
Gon, to ſuperintend a college founded for the 
e 0! | purpoſe 


t an 33 
beer making new enquiries de = , 
mm ny 
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Bur , vihor iy impropet pail to our own 
country; we are fully juſtified in aſſerting that 
England alone exceeds all modern nations in 
Huſbandry.* To the natural genius of the peo- 
ple have Been added the theory! and practice of 
all nations iti ancient and modern times. This 
accumulated maſs of Kndwiedge has been ar- 
ranged, divided, and ſubdivided; and after paſſing 
the teſt of practical experiments, the eſſential and 
moſt valuable parts of it have been preſerved and 
amply diffuſed in the -worksof a few excellent | 
W n 


Eee 
| — A EE 
Vith the manufgures vf this kingdom, makes the following obſer- 
 vations:=#, The manufacture of the fingle city of Norwich (fays 
„ ke) amounts to hear a» much al the whole litken export of lis. 


land, yet very far is that from being the whole 2 - 


«of a province! It is not that of a ſingle county; for + 1106 
4 beſides feeding that city, Yarmouth, and Lynn, two of the 
| jp: in Kg URI ater WONT, 
n kingdom: 
mar- 


T '942 1 
our nobility and gentry, to become the liberal 
patrons of improvement, -there is reaſon to hope 
that this molt uſeful of arts will, in a few years, 


be cared to a greater pitch of perfettion RR 


e e eee eee 

1 en reſpattable Societies 500 warne 
eftabliſhed-on the maſt liberal plans in London, 
| Norfolk, and divers other parts of this nation, 
bave made ſpirited exertiom far the advancement 
and there is xcaſon to expect, that the opportunity 
und aſſiſtaner which/ the . reſtoration of peace 
affords, will enable; them to do . 


5 what remains to be accompliſhed. 
T1. ETD ; 6 11 b . 


ld here it is nor eaſy to refit the jmpulls 1 
ſeel of expreſſing a with that the feyeral Proyin- 

cial Societies in this kingdom were, like thoſe of 

We whey countries, diſtinguiſtied and encouraged 


ge. of Kul eee, This: ould 


| es wb 
rexders'as are Members of the Leyiſlatere; as ſome publick encov- 
of this kind. to Provincia! Societies would be confiftem 
_ with 'the wiſeſt policy, and'is greatly to be wiſhed by every lover 
of his country. This, if ance obtained, would influence numbers 


to join ſuch Societies, and thereby render their finances equal to e 


| c 
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reflect additional Juſtre even on Majeſty, and ani- 
mate individuals liberally to ſupport theſe inſti- 
 tutjons, which reflect the higheſt honopr on a ſtate, 
e 
nenn 1 Wen 


"Bur it is not to the exertions of publick ſocieties, 
excellent and honourable as they are, that all our 
modern improvements in. agriculture owe their 
origin. A conſiderable number of valuable books 
have within the laſt thirty years been publiſhed on 
the ſubject; in a conſequence of which the know- 
ledge of i improvements made in this: and other 
nations haye been amply ſpread, which might 
otherwiſe have remained confined to a ſingle 
county, or even a ſtill ſmaller diſtrict. Among 
theſe, the works of Lord Klus, Mr. Louxo, 
STiLLING#LzeT, Dr. Hunter, Exits, Ranvat, 
Like, Clarks, MarSHar, MorTIMEr, BakgR, 
Var, Harte,  Dunaner, Brapiley, Kent, 
Dz TvzzLyy, Mills, and others, have greatly 
tended to enlighten the underſtandings of ſuch as 
read. them, and to remove the deeply-rooted pre- 
judices- in favour of ancient modes of practice, 


which farmers in general are too apt to entertain. 
- + The Muſeum Rufticum, the Fatine#s Dichonary, and the 


| Farmer's Magesiae, way det perbape- be properly mentioned; =» 
S | 
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In chitidioning theſe, your own Publication of Se. 
lect Papers muſt not be forgotten; a publication 
which, if continued on the fame judicious plan 
wich what has already appeared, will tend in an 
eminent degree to accompliſh that purpoſe which 
gave exiſtence to your itereNied and r N 
| RON: - x 4 | 
tbe individual who wiſhes the ann, and 
happineſs of this country, reveres your ſpirited 
- Exertions to promote theſe valuable purpoſes. 
And I flatter myſelf the intelligent and liberal- 
minded, who are not at preſent its patrons, will 
be induced, from the ſame motives of publick ſpi- 
rit, to give it the ſanction of their approbation, 
not only in praifes which coſt nothing, but in 
contributing to its ſupport and enlargernent. | 


I am conſcious that the imperfect ſketch here 
given of the progrefs, ſucceſſive improvements, 
and preſent ſtate of agriculture, is by no means 
ſo worthy of your attention as 1 could wiſh, or as 
it ought to have been, But as it may poſſibly 
excite ſome abler pen e reſume the ſubject, 1 
| ſubmit'ir entirely ro/your diſpoſal ; und have the 

| WWE. to ſubſcribe myſelf, | 


1 — yours moſt pdt, 455 
Bur *. 1. | 
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One principal cauſe of this improvement having 
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On FROG barren Lands with Wood. 
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MON all the „ a ke | 
of bis country would naturally. wiſh to ſee 


F * place, there are none which ſeems to want, 


or to merit encouragement, more than that of 
ing barren ſoils, and waſte. lands with wood, 


made a ſlower progreſs than many others is, that 
the | firſt expence is conſiderable, and the profits, 
although certain in the end, are, remote; and 


therefore I have for ſeveral years, wiſhed to ce 
zun mm 8 


kS 3 
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"ed hs made confident plantations in my 


time, and always found the future profits, as well 
as the preſent pleaſure attending it, to exceed my 


expectations, I do not offer my advice on an un- 
certain theory, bur den we een 


Amn e 
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[96] 
but that of planting, they are, and muſt remain ſo, 
unleſs an expence, greater than moſt, people chuſe 
to be at, be ſubmitted to in improving them. 


Ihe firſt kind is mere ſund. Tl ſoil; unleſs 
there be clay or marle at a few feet depth under it, 
- (as is the caſe in the Weſt part of Norfolk, about 
Thetford and Brandon) will pay better by being 
"Platited with Scorch Firs and Larches than any 
thing elfe; eſpecially, i in making the planta- 
tiom, a little clay or marle be mixed with the ſand 
in the holen where each tree is planted; and w_ 


d hovered co pero 0 

Tete vm per lac way oy 1 kid 
Picker large plantations, where the ſoil has been 
0 perfely fardy, chat there was not graſs enbugh 
do keep one ſheep on an acre, and yet after being 
planted twenty years, there have been two thou- 
fand trees on an acre, worth at the loweſt eſtitnate 
one ſhilling each as they ſtood. A Tew aces of 
ſuch land chus planted ee 


eee 


The ſecond kind is mn e en 
are ſometimes ſo ſituated as not to be drained 


without too great an expence. Wherever this is 


the eaſe, wen foils hy be Plated to grent 4d. 
F WW 
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vantage; as Mr: Fare in his letter on this _ 


 ſubjedt, printed in-your firſt volume, has juſtly 
remigked. Aſh for poles/or copſing will the 
here beyond expectation; and aldem, with feverdl 
ſpecies of the fallow tribe, will gro rapidly,” and 
in twenty years after planting pay a proſit of three 
The expence attending it is confined almoſt wholly 
to the firſt five or fix years; for aſter thut time 
little more is required Bag ann 
ene N to 157 rtun 545 | 
bile! «39 eg" 5 916 (301 . 1 13465 Vo 00 14; FO 
The third foid on-vhichiplincing:ahifbere bel 
than any thing elſe, is barren rocky hills, which 
cannot be ploughed on account of the ſtones lying 
level with the ſurface, or growing above it. In 
ſuch places there are numerous little cloſta or 
fiſſures in the rocka, filled with veins of earth to 
a conſideruble depth, which the roots of trees will 
follow and find'fufficient nouriſhment in. Many 
inftances of this may be found in the counties of 
Somerſet, Gloceſter, and Dorſet, where the wif 
dom of our- forefathers induced them to try the 
experiment. On the north ſlope of Mendip hills a 
in particular, (a ſituation as unfavourable as moſt, 
on account of its being a bed of rocks expoſed co 
the bleak north and caft winds) we ſee beautiful 
126 £ | | p 


your trees in the little hollows, for two reaſons; 
Nur, becauſe there is moſt earth and moiſture; and 


9 93 * 1 FY 
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ne 
to the number of trees per. acre, for you muſt fol- 
low the veins of earth where they are deepeſt; but 
in general plant as thick aa ydu can, for this will 
bheſt prevent the bad effects of tempeſtuous winds, 


„ eee 


eie e et 2017 £1: 1 love! 
1 theſe fruations intermix Scotch Firs, which 
will ſecure leſs hardy trees: Wochende in 
Winds,” eſpecially. if a double r of them form 


5 the boundary. As the ſurfaces of fuch places are | 


moſtly oraggy and uneven, be / cateful ro plant 


Fecondly, becauſe in theſe cavities' the plants will, 
while young, be - moſt ſheltered from the winds. 


Fear nat to plant too thick, for as the plants in- 


cteaſe in ſise and hardineſs, you may thin them at 


* R 


Jour 


= 


" £88: I 
our young plants ſhould be raiſed in a fitus.. | 
tion as ſimilar as poſſible, to that where you intend 
they ſbould continue: for if they are tranſplanted 
out of a rich warm nurſery; it would prove their 
deſtruftion. As there is ſeldom ſufficient depth 
of ſoil among the rocks to receive long tap-roots, 
the plants which naturally have them ſhould! be 
cut off wen they ate firſt taken from the ſeeds 
beds, and planted in the nurſery. By treating 
them in this manner, although their vigour will 
be checked ſor the firſt year or two, until they 
have ſent forth a number of lateral roots; chey 
will recover their ſtrength, and prove equally 
RA CAGES: nis tige Agne 
tei len ni bone eng le e. 
Theſe eee made with beech, 
birch, oak; aſh, ſycamore, and black poplar 
always -obſerving to place the tendereſt trees in 
the leaſt expoſed ſituations, where they are ſhel- 
tered from north and eaſt winds. In places 
Whete the ſoil is very thin, raiſe little Rooks 


about the young plants, which/ will greatly ea 
n #13. A . a 


11154 1 / 6 75.1 | vs £11 #! 
e oongy; 1o 
fpring as you can with ſafety. April is a month 
in which it may be expected e 
rn . 
| ns 


ele 
mentioned may: ſafely be replamed at that time. 
Dot your nurſery ſhould always be near the ſpot 
* 82 or elſe the roots 'of | your | 
| | * in am_ DI. a. nM, nou}: 
901722308 2 Noms let 
"Divi the fr Feta, months after planting, 
they ſhoald frequently. be examined, and the earth 
mat ſaſt about their roots, otherwiſe they will 
be looſened by the winde; but after that time 
they will have put forth new roots ſufficient to 
hold chem ſecurely,” int * wt- 265} ovget 
TH Song. bone. ene . 119 hot Hew 
The upright Engliſh elm, Ade meh elm, 
may alſo be properly introduced in theſe ſitu- 
ations, for they are Hardy trees, and, when once 
rooted; grow well on rocky foils, The timber of 
the lanct is very valuable for naves of carriage 
n ter- pipes. 


et 25619. Bias nos nen moi bow: 
[Far or beech, or indeed. any other 

tree that ſheds, its leaves in winter, grow,grooked, 

make inciſions with the point of a knife, from top 

| to battom in the hollow part. This will occaſion 
4he tree 40 increaſe in bulk mort in thoſe parts 
e Gmple a 
thed, I ſhave known mo ares: eren 


ſteait and handſome. nen e 
1 10422910} | "1 hal 
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45 mall be happy if cheſe few obſervations wa” 
in any e ore ek any 60 « 
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| thodel of the Merten Plough, which 1 
1 no tend" t6/ the "requeſt of the 
Society, is complete on a ſcale of three ichen o 
a foot. As an explanation of its various parts 
may be neceſſary, I flatter myſelf the following 
n impertinent. 
1 4 056 * ern Artow, Nin N R 
A ts ll ee Yeats, C the e 
the wood Tpindle. E the iron ER » . 
eee. 
© G the iron tum me; da 
ur fs 


1 


- 
* 


— 


T 352 0 
„A che ſhare, with » fockes to fi eng bedd, by which 
e it.is eaily-taken off to be repaired. 1 
l che fide iron. K the heel iron. L the groupd-ral 
| Thele three are often made of caſt-iron. 
II oy ety Proper dance, 
N the'coulter. _ 
| © 0 0 0.0.0 OO Gight iron pieces to ftrengthen the 
joints, and thoſe parts where the greateſt power or friction 
v applied. P a ſtaple in the tail, through which the plough- 
R the breaſt. | 8 the pillar. T the ſtandards. 
Vw pi pls and chains. U U fandard-pins and 
wage ee _— . Z the heart and 
links. n 42 cell! 
Aer 40 AC, two holes in the fland- 
ee oe pets Ke 
Is the hotſe-tree, or bodkin, fixed by the the 
ide heart (Z] on the gate T. 3.3 two claſps on 
reeds or el 
4 4) are on which are (5555) 
; "M1; Ee oy To to we PL; | | 


101014 Onsenvwrions. 


Hie. The holes in tho ſtandard (T T) are to raiſe or 
lower the pillar, $ by means oſ the ſtandard-pins (U U) 
Rn BEOS the plough deeper or ſhallower 
the land; but when. once, fitted to à proper fize, it is 
altered by this part, unleſs very deep water-furrows 
| ure to oy or ts Hes ch mam the 
abe uſe ar the different Hole in the bead en Q, 


h H Ws, 7 OR 24h. The 


[39 1 


24% "The bodes in he pihar 8, are-for- the 
VV, to alter the direction of the beam of the 


dither to the furrow or lend, according” as the - 
want to be thrown either flat or round; . 


rr 


wy 


wo The holes in the 2 * ann | 
ring and breaſt-iron (C) are fixed to the beam by the 
beam-nail (A B) and alſo by the beam. pin and chain, (W) 


Fuse The border traces ſhould be ſo ſhort 2s barely to 
dear their hocks when: in their work; in fact, the horſes 
thould be brouglat back as near as poſſible to the point of 


$4305. 1h 


C 385" J 
aver, that ro good able horſes with one of theſe 


= 0 rh ft al. d. 


_ Afo OLE RO Ways vis 
going a a-breaſt, he can always ſee between them, and by 


that means draws out his work as trait as a line can be 


ftretched, and makes his furrows as true and exact as it is 
Tia ems HOO 7 nm wr of 


hn 0 7. 2114}: 21408 


| . 
Already treſpaſſed on your . patience; and to draw campas 


wions with the plough commonly uſed in the Welk af — 
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potatoes of the long Kidricy-ſhaped white kind 
from Ireland. The foil was a lightiſh loam, and 
being virgin earth, no manure of any kind was 


(356 1 


land, emight/20nany gentlemen. appear invidious, But let 
IA into error, permit me to add, that the Norfolk 


rn 
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As account of th Succeſs of a late planted Grey 


oF Potatoes. 
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IN the month of June e | 
Bath planted three acres and half of land with * 


uſed.” The ground was dug about eight or nine 


| inches ae the ſeed potatoes cut into ſets, 


in holes mide with dibbles. - Notwithſtanding 


the late time of planting, they grew very well, 
and produced, when taken up in October, three 
hundred and eighty: ſacks of four buſhels each 
cr cs ht. IH 
2 | 


K 3 -U 


are. 3 te 


very large; but moſtly of a good full middlinng 
ſize, fit either for the table or planting. Not a 


plant in this crop was curled, or infected with 
any diſeaſe. / "BD 


Lam, &, th 
F 


vn May v ne 4 a W 


N. B. Nee a AS. | 
ing of potatoes, we wiſh not to recommend that practice. In the 
inſtance we are inclined to believe, the uncommon wetneſs of - 
the ſeaſon was the principal cauſe af the crop being ſo large. Had the 
fummer proved dry, we think this gentleman's experiment would have 
proved a loſing one; as the plants would naturally have been ſo low 
of growth, as for the autumn froſts to check them before they could | 
arrive at full maturity. We conſider the beginning of May the beſt x” | 
ſeaſon for planting potatoes on a large ſeale ; they have then a chance | 
of every advantage which the variety of the ſeaſon affords, without * | 
being in any danger of ſuffering from early growth by late ſpring fioſts, 
which (vo has been d caſs thit ſeaſqn) ehe cut off tha plans is 
e 
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Sin, : : | | March 8. 1783. 


reading the advertiſement of the 2 
Agriculture Society, I was induced 0 _ 
the JO of addreſſing to = this letter. 


Pins rams to ter "for the ſeaſon den five 6 
twenty guineas. They were bred from Tome of 
the beſt ſtock of that famous breeder Mr. Bax z- 
WELL, of Diſnley in Leiceſterſhire; a ſort eſteemed 
the beſt in England, and which Mr. Youxs, in 
bis Eaſtern Tour, gives a particular. account of, 
They are of the polled kind, and the peculiar be- 
nefits ariſing from them are, their hardineſs and 
extra quantity of wool, The firſt proceeds no 
doubt from their perfe&t form, as we have tried 
them with common ſheep of moſt counties, and 
always found they have done conſiderably better, 
though kept exactly alike. Secondly, they come 
to a very great weight. And Jai, inſtead of 
cutting three or four pounds of wool, which is 
more than is generally done, I always cut from 
ſix to fourteen pounds off each ſheep, And as 
you muſt have in your 6 the beſt 


d 5 N Jace 


„ 


% 44 
CY . ” 


(a2 
judges in this commodity, ſrom the number of 


hands employed in the woollen manufacture, I have 
taken the liberty to incloſe you a lock of it for 

inſpeQion, and e W 
good ſtaple. | | 


Pin from a ram ſhorn 
. e e RS tr e enen . 
A with | 


* * 


A croſ⸗ lined fi 1 and the benden 
Hampſhire ewes, have been found- remarkably 
profitable, having been ſold lean at two years old 
for twenty-five ſhillings each, and many have 
been killed at thirty pounds a quarter, which is 
remarkable ſor this poor backward county, ** 
n 3-4-1 n en * 


The late Lord A about teeny | 
five years ago, had a ram of this kind from Mr. 
BaKEwRILT's father, and the croſs breed from him 
ſold: at great prices to the Dorſetſhire farmers; 
who found it anſwer ſo well, chat the ram lambs 
erg ls bes BA n * for my 
inet dolle (bred A from: Me. 1 


ſtock), are from five to twenty guineas the ſeaſon. 
& A2 2 Their 


iq 360 I 
Their merit lies in being hardier than even Welſh 


or Scotch cattle; they are remarkably well-ſhaped 
and fſmall-boned, and at the fame time capable of 


being brought to a greater degree of ſatneli en 
any other breed whatever. . 


5 I have no doubt myſelf but a, breed from a bull 
of this ſort, and. the cattle of Somerſet or Devon, 
would prove eſſentially uſeful, and for the follow: 
po, e rp ems meg | 

Your oxen require the veſt paſture, and ta 
he OF then, from their make, 
(being fer high on their legs) they weigh very 
light when” they come to the ſeale. Theſe are 
their faults; yet they cut with the fineſt grain of 
"7 Wh gn and fetch more pound for 
e en wy brought to Smithfield marker. 


1 'N 


ee heh ae amy 
broad” over their backs, and very quick feeders. 


F affore you that three of them will ſatten in the 
fame time that two of your's will. I therefore 
conceive the croſs breed will be very uſeful in 
. thoſe points that the cattle of Somerſet and Devon 
tail in. My farm is on a very poor chalky ſoil, 
ee ms A 
9 ER A j (ef 


As 


- 
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As Secretary to a publick Society, I look upon 
you as a publick man, which is my excuſe for 
this addreſs. You will oblige me much by in- 
forming me of the terms of ſubſcription to your 
Society, with your: liſt of premiums for the pre- 
ſent year. And- if you 'wiſh for information in 
any thing feſpecking my cattle, Tall be * 
to give it you. 


I F & 


Should any of the Gentlemen wiſh. to procure 
—— Cn wi mn 
ing, I ſhall have pleaſure in ſerving; them. No- 
body can do it; better, "as I have / expended very 
nnen 
cattle and ſlieep. 7 þ t 14 i" | 

* 7 153). .--1 Fenn ay 
LEA | Your very humble ſervin,.. 
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1 AM. induced to ſend you the following re- 
marks on ſainfoin, from having obſerved when 
at Bath, and in paſſing through the counties of 
Somerſet” and Dorſet laſt ſummer, that there is 
but little of this valuable graſs growing there, 
although many of the lands ſeem well nn 

its nature. | 


7 | 


Sainſoin is much cultivated in the North-Eaſt 
part of this county, particularly about Saffron. 
Walden, where the ſoil is of a chalky kind. The 
remarks that follow may be depended/ on, as they 
are made from my own experience and obſerva- 
tion for many years; which have fully convinced 
me, that of all the foreign graſſes, there is none 


442 to this. rg 


Sainfoin will * ſucceed well. where the 
| ag ps 7 
n there 
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mw It is very commonly ſown: broadtaſt,, but it is 


„ 


i 4 bed of cold wet cliy, /whicti the tenden 
fibres cannot penetrate. This platt will make 
a greater increaſe of produce, by ati leaſt thicty 
times, than common graſs or tur on poor landi 
Where it meets with chalk or ſtone, it will en 
tend its roots through the cracks! and chin to 
very great depth, in ſearch! bf nouriſi ment: 
The dryneſs is of more conſequence than the 
richneſs of land for ſainſoin; althaugh land that 
is both dry and rich will always produce the 
largeſt crap. % οg al erm 214 | 
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found to anſwer beſt in drills, cſpeeially il the 
land be made fine by repeated ployghing,-roll- 
ing, and harrowing. Much depends on the depth 
which this ſeed is ſown. : I it be buried more 
than an inch deep, it will ſeldem grows and, if 
leſt uncovered, it will puſh out its wont above 
ground, and theſe will be killed by the nir: 
March and the beginning af April are the beſt 
[ſeaſons for ſowing it, as the ſeverity of winter, an 
the drought of ſummer, are equally/uoſa 
able to the young plants. A buſhel of ſced fown 
- broadcaſt, or half chat quantity in/drills, if good, 
is Aufhcient| for an acre. The drills ſpquld be 
thirty inches apart, to admit of horſq-hocing = 
between them. Much however depend on the 


. 


I. 
- 
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goodneſi of the ſeed, which may be. beſt zudged 
of by the following tmiarks:+ The / huſk being of 
a bright colour, the kernel plump, of a: grey or 
'blueiſh: colour without, and, if cut acroſa, greeniſh 
and frefh'withinfide. If it be thin and furrowed, 
and ot ayellbwiſh:cafi, it will ſeldom grow. When 
the plants ſtand ſingle, and have room to ſpread, 
 _ they produreithe greateſt quantity of herbage, and 

i eee wt Das 0 47 t 
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p But om i amen foo. a miſtaken notion 
of all that appears to be waſte ground being un 
profitable, plant chem ſo | cloſe; that they ichbak 
and impbveriſm each other, und often die in a few 
years. Single plants run deepeſt and draw moſt 
 mouriſhinent ; they ure alfo' eaſieſt kopt free from 
weeds,” A ſingle plant will often produce half a 
ipdund of Y en dry. On rich land this plant 
will yield cwwo good crops in a year, with à mode 
rute ſhare bf culture. A good crop muſt nor be 
expedited the irt yeur, but if che plants ſtand not 
1 thick; they will increaſe: in oye the: eco 
year (grouſly 1 0 1 unt . 401} | 
2 Ay Q. 111d 4 _ 2c kl 4 WO. 2 1 02 2105 
, "No catile\ (ould be tured on the fell the firlt 
winter after' the corn is off with which it was ſown, 
us their feet would injure the young plants. Sheep 
Mga not come on the following ſummer, be- 
2114 500 | . a | cauſc 


r 
caufe they would bite off the crown of the planta. 
and prevent their ſhooting again. A ſinall quan- 
tity. of ſoapers aſhes as a tup- dreſſing will be of 
aur n opener baba 
Alen 90 19260 en 4177 1 1.013% ni 
I che alain de cut Ja beneeh dheyen; into 
bloom, it is admitable food for horned cuttle; an 
if cut thus early, it will yield a ſecond crop the 
ſame ſeaſon. But if it prave a vet ſeaſon, it is 
better to let ũt ſtand till its bloom he perſected - 
ſor great care muſt be taken, in making it ino 
hay, that the flowers do not drop off, as cows a 
very fond of them; and it requires more time 
than other hay in drying. c ai sat 


Sainſoin is ſo excellent a fodder /for horſes, that 
they require no bats while they eat it, altho they 
be worked hard all the time. Sheep will alſo be 
fartened with it faſter than with any other ſood. 
St Tn „ier bat bene e en 
If the whole ſraſon for cutting prove very rainy, 
it is better to let the crop ſtand ſor ſeed, as that 
will amply repay the loſs of the hay becauſe it will 
not only fetch a good price, but a peck of it will 
Wenn 
: 1 HH x7. inst 09 wat. ont Net hw 
/ The beſt time of cutting the ſeeded ſainſoin 
0 F ¹— .ò-L 
Hanf the 


| C 366 1 5 
to open. For want of this care ſome people have 
loſt moſt of their ſeed by letting it ſtand too ripe. 
Seeded ſainſoin ſhould always be cut in a morn- 
ing or evening, when the dews render the ſtalks 
tender. If cut uhen the ſun ſhines hot, much of 
the-ſexd/will Gil our and de RY 31 t 
enn e ie i % wilt 115% 
An are of very 1 Wade bes Enpwesedd 
| bp chis graſs, will maintain four cows! very well 
from the firſt of April to the end of November; 
and afford beſides a ſufficient ſtore of hay to make 
the greater pan of their ee e month 
following. died at yod 1310 ant; 


* I\vs/\quikreity of e u ons l 2 
by ſainſoin, is nearly double to that of any other 


__ _ food. The milk” is alſo much richer; and will 


yield a lager quantity of erram. The butter will 
alſo he better coloured and flavoured than any 
other. have: known many cos give twelve 
pints of milk at 4 1 twice à day, 
while ſed on ſainfoin. 0 6101 91 Y 89 21 41 ns 114 


1 ' 4+ 16 AIST 's. 70004 «+4 Ty boo 817 9 yigo 1 1 
If the fail be e ood «field of dn 
will laſt from fifteen to twenty years in prime; 
but at the end of ſeven or eight ycan it will be 

- nereliry, — of well · rotted 
1 dung; 
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dung: or, if the ſoil, be very light and ſandy, of 
marle. By this means the future crops, and the 
duration of che plants in health" and vigour, will 
be greatly increaſed and prolonged. Hence it 
will appear, that for poor land there is nothing 
equal to this graſs in point of advantage to the 


aa. 7 * . 
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Clover will laſt only two years"in” perfe8tion 
and often; if the ſoil be cold and moift,” neat half 
the plants will rot, and bald patches be found in 


every part of the feld the ſecond year.” Belides, 
from our frequent rains during the month of Sep- 


tember, many crops left for ſeeding are loſt, 1 
| SiH om 505 56 07 1108 win RTE 
But from the quantity and excellent quality of 
this grafs [ſainfoin] and its ripening} earlier, and 
continuing in vigour ſo much longer, much riſque 
and certain expence is avoided, and a large annual 
profit acerues to the farer. 
ry *! 13 ASH. HU 1X} £367)! Hh $156. : T4619 
I an, Gentlemen, «tt 82999; n 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, | 
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. Turnips to > edna great « care 
| A. ſhould, bs;taken to procure good, bright, nim- 

ble, and well-dricd ſeed, and of the beſt kind. "ts 
n ee e i enfonig Lied bar tor 1% aH of; 
7 The Norfolk farmers generally raiſe, the oval 
White, the large green topped, and the red or 
purple-wpp'd kinds, which from long experience 
they have found to be the moſt profitable. 

10 ae Hits Lat 4 Ago wy mort me 
1 Tue fonte ol the green-opp'd: will grow to a 
large ſize, and continue good much longer than 
others... The xed or purple copp d will alſo grow 
large, and continue good to the beginning. of Fe- 
bruarys but. the roots become hard and de 
e the er. a 

The wie bee crowing n more * 2 ground, 
is in more danger of ſuſtaining injury from ſevere 
froſt than the red or purple, which are more than 
half covered by the ſoil; but it is the ſofteſt and 


oats con. tarts ada kind. I have 


44478 18 
* 


[9] 


| ſeen them- brought to table a foot in diameter, nd 5 
Fe u oh of i641 | 


-/Tatnips aclight in a light ſoil, nate 
bund and lem mined; for when the ſoil is rich 
and heavy, although the crop may be as great in 
weight, they will FE eq CO IE 


Wo 2-1 of 


Ward Gd; like that of WY will not 90 
well without frequent changing. Our Norfolk . 
- ſeed is ſent to molt parts of the kingdom, and 
even to Ireland, but after two years it degene- 
tates ; ſo that thoſe who wiſh to have turnips in 
perſection ſhould procure it freſh every year from 
Norwich, and they will find their account in ſo 
For from its known reputation, many of 
the London ſeedſmen ſell, under that character, 
ſeed raiſed in the vicinity of the metropolis, which 
is much nero in quality. | 


T7 


The only riſk in foving turnips is the danger of 
their being eaten by the fly, eſpecially in a dry 
ſeaſon» This is an evil for which art has not yet 
ſound a certain and effetual -remedy. Many 
things have been tried, but none have anſwered 
in all cafes. The following have, however, . often 
proved of ſervice.—A fmall quantity of ſoot 
Gunn ſown 


1 


ft. io * 
fown. over the land at their firſt appearance 


Branches of elder with the leaves bruiſed, drawn 


in a gate over them Muſk mixed with the ſeed 
before it is ſomn.— And ſulphur burnt under it, 
| e 


eee 


„ ͤ „ 
above ground, are the beſt preſervatives. They 
- enfecble and kill the fly, and haſten. the plants 
into che leaf, rr 1 CE: 
e W Bae: 


F When che- Plant We, got five even, they 
ſhouldbe hoed, and ſet out at leaſt fix inches apart. 


A month afterwards, or earlier if it be a wet ſeaſon, 
a ſecond hocing ſhould take place, and the plants 
be leſt at leaſt ſourteen inches diſtant from each 
other, eſpecially if intended for feeding cattle; 
for 'where the plants are left thicker, they will be 
proportionably ſmaller, ones the land £ 8 
rich indeed. f 


Some of our . turnips in arills 
three feet aſunder, and at a ſecond hoeing leave 
th m a foot apart in the rows. By this means the 
trouble and expence of hocing is much leſſened, 
and the crop of equal weight as when ſown in the 


EN 
cotamon method. The intervals may 'caſily be 
ann 
1 

| Giant; Gelee if % ACS 
every year for feeding black cattle, which turn ta 
Fan | 


Port 116 5 6 


ee * „ 
Ae yards, or 43560 ſquare feet; ſuppoſe 
then that every ſquare: foot contains one turnip, 
and that they weigh only two pounds each on an 
average, here will be a maſs of food excellent in 
kind of forty-ſix tons per acre, often worth from 
Fo « * 


15 of: G A 
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vi Be crops of barley n . | 
ceed turnips, eſpecially: when fed off the land. In 
feeding them off, the cattle ſhould not be ſuffered 
to run over too much of the ground at one, for 
in that caſe they will tread down and ſpoil-twice 
as many as they eat. We generally confine them 
by hurdles to as much as is ſufficient for them in 
one day. By this mode the crop is eaten clean, 
the ſoil. is equally, trodden, which, if light, is o“ 
much ſervice, and equally manured by the cattle. 


A notion prevails | in many places, that mutton 
i with turnips is 9 rendered rank 
4491 * T4 and 


7; e 

and ill taſted: but this is a vulgar error. I know 
that the beſt mutton. in this county (and few 
counties have better) is all fed with turnips. It 


eee. 
tank mut ton. Wk 


"With band be wet aid ſpringy, aim 
is to draw: and carry off your turnips to ſome dry 
- paſture; for the treading of the cattle will not 
only injure the crop, but render the land ſo ſtiff, 
- » that you muſt” be at an additional expence in 
Perhaps, Gentlemen, I ought to aſk pardon for 
having troubled you with ſo long a letter; but 
however J may have failed in the execution, my 
_ deſign is to excite your attention to a ſubject of 
much importance 4n agriculture; the exact know- 
ledge of which may tend to/Introduce improve- 
ments in this branch of cultivation, not yet gene- 
"Ty praiſed. i in the Weſtern counties, | 


1 am, Gentlemen, 0 
' Your humble ſervant, # 
. 


53.—, Feb, 21, 178 
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1 1 mY — 10 8 the b of the 
Bath Society. with a few remarks on the culture 
of hemp and flax, as being articles of great nationa 
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I have often we that FI greater part of 
thoſe rich marſhy lands lying to the welt of Men · 
dip-hills, are as badly managed as am in this. 
county, or perhaps in the kingdom. The far 
mers, whoſe property it, is, ſeem content with the 
produce it affords them without much cultivation, 


or labour; and appear to be utter ſtrangers to its, 


real value, or the profits that would ſpeedily 
ariſe from a ſpirited and judicious mode of ma- 
nagement, were it but adopted. Almoſt any me» 
thod of cultivation different from the preſent 


would, in point of private advantage, be infi- 
nitely preferable. But were theſe lands appropri- 


ated to hemp and flax, they would prove highly. 


„Ven M. e — 


tan 1 


advantagevus both to RS: and the 
 publick at large.” raf 


Ie is well known, that ſoils naturally Lond | 
fertile will produce. hemp and flax in abundance; 
and as. theſe are ameliorating crops, they will not, 
if cut without feeding, impoveriſh the land. And 
as the beſt crops of flax are raiſed from foreign 
ſeed, (which is eaſily procured cheaper than we 
can raiſe” it) there is the ene 
it Wannen en f 


The vaſt quantities of ww and flax which 
have been raiſed on lands of the ſame kind in the 
Lincolnſhire marſhes, and the fens of the Ile of 
Ely and Huntingdonſhire, ate u full proof of the 
tith of my aſſertion; and à convincing” argu- 
ment of the ſuperior wiſdom of the farmers in 


the places. This will appear in a ſtil} ſtronger © 


light, when we conſider, that the other commodi-- 
tles raiſed on fuch land fell at higher Poe * 


32 in this county. | at's, 65 "this 4 
© Many hundreds of acres in 1 
places, which for paſturage or grazing were not 
worth more than twenty or twenty-five ſhillings | 
per acre, have been readily let at four pounds the 


* 4 TA F Fs 7 4 6 a 


| lirt "year, three "pounds the ſecond, and forty 


 thillings 


| „ 
dieclining value of the land, in progartion-t0-the 
number of years ſown with flax, is, that it in uſual 
with them to ſeed it for the gurpoſe af making 
oil, „ : 
e ues, r. ttf at , nv 
1 n 2 Rm 
Ix will nor ent e char loch rents thould: 
be given for lands which: produce from; fifty to/ſe. 
venty ſtone per acre, which, hen dreſſed. fell on 
the average from, ſeyen mn ap ciah 
die autos >, - Shit 7 
[vermin 3:19 Mai 

— the ani ana as 8 flax 
4 nos; ooiiiond 6 alt ſpils. Experience hath 
evinced, that they will gro well on poor ſandy 
land, if a N e OT e | 
ring it, ot Yair | 


Spalding - Moor in 8 
and yet, with proper care and culture, it produces 
ee in nne md! in re A 


cid 1 alan is the s county, - 
equal quantities are produced; for the. culture 
and management al it is the principal employ of 
the inhabitants; and, according to LELAND, was _ 
1 | 1 a 


_ Bb 2 


1 336-1 
„esd dei the ſoil is a clay or ſtiong warp; 
rlttomn up by de er Ohe and of ſuch a quaz 

lity;/ that it cracks wirh the heat of che ſun till a 
| hand may be put into the chinlis or openings; yet 
if bnee it de covered with the hemp or flax be. 
fore. the heats come on, the ground 2 
e eee | 
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en the lend is fandy, they firſt "ſow — 
barky; and the following ſpring they manure the 
ſtubble wien horſe or cow-dung, and plough it 
under. They then ſow their hemp or flax, and 
harro it in with a light harrow having ſhort 
teeth! A good crop deſtroys all the weeds, and 
males it a fige fallow: for flax in the ſpring. As 
ſoon as the flax is pulled, they prepare the ground 
ſor wheat. Lime, marle, , e 
is an excellent compoſt for hemp lands. e 


The quantity of hemp and flax yearly. imported 
into this kingdom; was, about the year 1763, eſti. 
mated at ' about eleven thouſand tons;* and I will 
venture to aſſert, that all this quantity might be 
grawn.at home, {without making a ſcarcity or con- 

liderably enhancing the price of any article of our 

preſent produce, or occaſioning any want of hand? 


r e e bee require about . 
acres of land. 


ug * * 
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2 N 
Sept e ne ee 
ag 1 an kluced to believe, ene 


us.” ” AMT ee e 2 2 
ftom countries where the balahct f trade turm 
in"rheir favour, it would be u greut national — 


Na Derne ig 

aint (Gs. v1 4 Hort tus HSM 14 rr 6 

11 ought alfo to be remembered,” that the hemp 

raiſed in this kingdom is not of ſo dry and ſpongy 
a nature as that we have from Feterſburgh. The 
only objection that our rope · maken urge againſt 
uſing Eoglith hemp is, that it takes leſs tar than 
the foreign to manufacture i it into cordage. But 
as tar is cheaper than hemp, they uſe this argu- 
ment only becauſe there is leſs profit ariſes to them 
from working it. This is therefore a ſubſtantial 
argument in its 22. And this inference may 
be juſtly drawn from the objection, viz. that the 
cordage made of Engliſh hemp, whey compared 


with that of the ſame dimenſions worked with ſo- 
reign, muſt þe ſtronger in proportion as there is 


more hemp and leſs tar in it, provided there be a 
ſuffcjent quantity to upite the fibres together; 


hemp being a ſtronger and nm 


chen tar. 


=- 


| ſubject may come ſeriouſly under the conſidera- 


22 5 478 1 
rn the n 
dene hemp, an ten de of the fr 
mer prepares the land ſor the latter, and 


na ctop of hemp, is clear gain to the farmer. That 


theſe plants impoyeriſh, zhe, ſoil, is a mere vul 
ger notion, devoid. of all truth. The beſt , 


rorical relations, and the, verbal accounts of honeſt 
Ingenuous planters, concur in declaring it to be 
a vain prejudice, unſupported by any authority ; 


and that theſe cops really meliorate, and, i rs: wh 
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kts eas bode can be ated" 


* home ſo much to the improvement of our lands, 
| the employment of our poor, and the intereſt of 


the nation at large, I am very ſolicitous that this 


tion of your Annual Meeting, and receive all 
poſſible encouragement from } your e 
e n Milk 01% 575) 8-5 


"Tam, Gentlemen, | 
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Dich ons for defiroying Rats in Farm-Y, WA 
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S Rats ** les of vermin very prejudi- 

eial to the farmer, I think every method 
recommended to deſtroy them merits attention 
and therefore ſend you. the following, which, after 
trying a multitude of other — I found moſt 
{yecelaful. AU RS 


Toa a a hab volt: drops of rho- 
dium, a grain of muſk, een 
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This mixture 1 N up into . and laid 
them in the holes, aw the rats frequented.. 
This was at firſt greedily caten, and did great, _ 

| execution; but theſe ſagacious animals ſoon diſ- 


covered their enemy, and ſwallowed che bait no 
more. 


, = 4 
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I en. tried the —_ three parts of 
oatmeal, 1 put a fourth, of ſtaves-acre powdered, . 


mixed them well, and made into a paſte withy 
honey. "Thad pieces of this in the holes, and ſo 


F 3 many 


„ 
; e 
many were killed by it, that my houſe and batng 
| ON OO EI eee 
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| 10 AR 5 8 I then ended. 
voured to take chem alive. To effe& this 64 
poſe, I trailed toalted cheeſe and red N. 
ir holes into an empty room, 6 too 
oatmeal and other ſorts of food they are ll fon 
ol, aud permitted them to eat it without inter- 
ruption. On finding, from their not being mo- 
leſted, that their numbers increaſed, I ſer a lage 
don into this room with its fide downward, and 
the lid being lifted up, was ſuſpended in that 
poſition by a ſtring run through, or over a pully | 
in the cieling, the end of which was placed within 
reach, when a ſufficient number were eating in. 
the box, in which I placed oatmeal and ſuch other 
food as they are fond of. At firſt they entered 
the box with caution, but in three or four nights 
they went in boldly, and would cat there like pigs 
at's trough, It being moonlight, I watched them 
one evening, and having painted the inſide of the 
box white, I could cafily diſcover when it was 
full; the fifth night, on pulling the firing, I let 
don the lid upon them, which being loaded with 
a" large ſtone” to prevent their puſhing ir open, T 
TT oe, of fixty'at once; Ape. ar” | 
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the» experiment, / in about three weeks 1eaught ; 
near'eight hundred of theſe vernin. bayyavo2. 
booflilo:4il on bns eig 38 2 41Þ- bet uud 
Pythia method Tio effeually eleated my pre2 


wiſcs;"Qthat” I -have” ſuſtained but "Hitle © 
ſine! 02004 -in PR 106 nointhbs- 
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— comes up ſpeedily 1 in Fes Rad ſoil e 
great adyantage over ſeed weeds; | and this year 

arley That ſhall GE hs or three weeks 

arljer than ot ry 1 e draw 
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fore, n EE ni 
oritents of the, ſacks af ſeed barley or bere, 10 
allow for the ſwelling of the grain. Lay the ſacks. 
Vor, U. ; Cc | with 


re 


a a month 


t 1 
vich the grain to ſteep in clean, untetn let it lie | 
covered with it for at leaſt 24 hours. When: the 
ground is ſo dry as at preſent, and no likelihood 
of rain ſor ten days, it is better to lie 36 hours. 
Sow the grain wet from  ſteeping, without any 
addition of powdered quick-lime, which, thaugh 
often recommended in print, can only poiſon the 
ſeed, ſuck up part of its uſeful moiſture, and burn 
the hands of the ſower, The ſeed will ſcatter 
well, as clean water has no tenacity—only the 
ſower muſt put in a fourth or a third more ſeed 
in bulk than uſual of dry grain, as the grain is 
ſwelled in that proportion: harrow it in as quickly 
as poſſible after it is ſown; and though not ne- 
-  ceſſary, give it the benefit of freſh furrow, if 

convenient. eee eee 
at fartheſt, Aden 20 


"My ſteeped barley, 3 
of April, is now. from four to ſix inches high; 
' and what was ſown on Saturday the 19th and 
Monday the 21ſt of April, on a ley holm, above 
ploughed, is this day, or in the ſpace of 
a fortnight, fairly come up; and the head-ridges, 
eſpecially one that was. recently ploughed, though 
ſown on the 25th, is beginning to appear. But 
the ſteeped ſeed running ſhort, my overſeer ſowed 
R — 
| * wit 
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other inſtances of grain much longer ſown, not as 
yet come up. I ſhall only add, that I have uni- 
formly followed this method for above a dozen, | 
amn nne 
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